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PREFACE. 



I have written this book as a supplementary note 
to Carlyle's Essays on Grerman Literature, in the hope 
that it may be helpful to some readers of those 
Essays, as I think it would hu.re been helpful to me 
when I first read them many years ago. 

I have depended ehiefly on the following autho- 
rities : — 

(1.) Beminiseenees of Herder's life eoUeoted by. 
his widow, Maria Carolina von Herder {Erinnerungen 
aus dem Leben Joh. Oottf xJc von Jlerder. Tftbingen, 
1820). These Beminiseenees were edited by Johann 
Muller, the historian, and his brother George. Though 
they are necessarily imperfect and fragmentary, they 
give the most vivid picture of Herder's life that has 
yet been made. They are in two small volumes. 

(2.) Berders Zebensbild. This is a collection by 
one of Herder's sons of the original authorities for the 
earlier part of the Beminiseenees; also of Herder*s 
early unpublished works and correspondence. It is 
invaluable as far as it goes, but stops abruptly with 
the return from Strassburg (1771). 
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(3.) Afu Serders Nachlass (three volumes, edited 
\fj D&ntier and Ferdinand Gtottfried von Herder, 
1857) : a collection of Herder's correspondence with 
■ereral of his friends, such as Jean Paul, Lavater, 
and the rest, also the letters from Goethe. A short 
and nsefnl account of each friendship's history is pre- 
fixed io the several collections. The third volume 
oontaina Herder's correspondence with Earoline 
Plaehsland hefora their marriage. 

(4.) Vim find an Herder (by the same editors, 
8 vols. 1861) : a similar collection to the last, con- 
taining the correspondence with Gleim, Heyne, 
Nioolait &C9 and tiie letters firom Einsiedel and 
KnebeL 

(6.) BeUe nach Italien (edited by Dttntaer, 1869) : 
the oorrespondence between Herder and his wife 
during his visit to Italy. 

(6.) Au9 dem Serdersehen Hause (published 
1881) : an account, by Georg MttUer, of his visits to 
the Herders in Weimar. 

(7.) Kneheli Naehkua (2 vols. 1840) : containing 
the letters from the Herders to KnebeL 

(8.) JELamanna Sekr\flen und Britfe (4 parts, 
1872-4) : containing some of Herder's correspondence 
with Hamann. 

(0.) Goethe. Briefs an Frau von Stein (1848) : 
usefiil for the history of Herder's first eight years in 
Wdmar. 

CIO.) Goethe. Bri^fioeeheel nUt F. H. Jaeobi 
(1816) : espedally for the dispute on Spinoza. 
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(11.) Goethe. Dichtung und Wahrheit aus meinem 
Lehen and the Annalen. 

(12.) In the last chapters I have drawn occasion- 
ally from Ooethe's Briqfweohael mit SohiUer. 

(13.) Herder naeh seiner Leben (hy Eobert Haym, 
Leipzig, 1877-80). Only the two first parts of this 
great work, taking us to the departure from BUcke* 
burg for Weimar, had yet appeared when I finished 
this book. Eor the history of this earlier period I am 
greatly indebted to Haym*s wonderful thoroughness 
and unwearied research. 

(14.) I hare read the so-called Biographies of 
Poering, Neumann, and Ring, but found them to be 
little more than new arrangements of the JZemt- 
niacenees, with the vitality left out. Edng's is the best 
of the three. 

(16.) In considering Herder's works I hare used 
the edition prepared by his widow, Heyne, and the 
Mullers (Tubingen, 1806-20), as being on the whole 
the best, in spite of all faults, and the only edition 
with mucn pretence to completeness. IKLntzer has 
been slowly bringing out a very excellent edition, 
w iih historical prefaces to ^the various works, and 
notes on the text ; but it is still far from complete. 

The references to Carlyle are from the ordinary 
small edition, except those from Frederick, which are 
from the large edition in six volumes (1869-66). 

Hettner's account of Herder {Litercdurgesehiohte 
deh achtzehnten Jahrhunderts) appears to me both 
brilliant and svmpathetic. 






if PBEFAOE. 

I owe much to my sister's help and ooimsel. 

Theportmit is firom a oray on-drawing by Bury, now 
in fbe poeseesian of Herder's grandson, Geheimerath 
▼on Stichlingt of Weimar, by whose land permission 
I obtained this photograph* 
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On p&ge 7| last line of the Teree, tor eomi retd ooniM, 
Page lOy line 14, for Enmerien read Emmench. 
Page 24, line 20, for Kanter read Kani. 
Page 58, line 26, for /tacftit read Ludui, 
Page 100, for M/ker read ifoMr. 
Page 118, line 28, for Philoeraiu read Philoctet$$. 
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HERDER AND HIS TIMES. 



CHAPTER L 

" WHENCE.** 

** Old-world pain.'*— Jakes Lbs 'a Wxvb. 

f Early in the last century the Protestant inhabitants of Silesia^ 

^ long a foremost stronghold of the Hussite band, found their 

treatment at the hands ot their neighbours, who were aodvely 
jncouraged, no doubt, by the Catholic nouse of Austria, so 
grievous to be borne, that many of them considered it better to 
f^ leave their native home, and wander out into other lands, where 

^ they could live more conveniently in accordance with their 

» steadfast vi^-^wb ^ tlie Grospel and its trudi. Amongst these was 

a man of the name of Herder, of whose origin and previous 
dwelling-place nothing ftur^hor can be discovered. He had 
probably been a small f^ mer in Silesia; for, after prooeedinf; 
far up to the north-east from his native place, and raising his 
Ebenezer, as he would have said, at Mohrungen, a little town 
in East Prussia, he bought a house and field, and devoted him- 
self henceforth to farming and the GospeL 

In 1701 the son of the Great Elector had been orowned^ 

; i under the title of Frederick L, at E^nigsberg,* which lies 

\ some fifty or sixty miles to the north of Mohrungen and had 
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been funous since the Befbrmation dajs of Markgraf Albrecht 
far ifs nniyenitjri and as the capital of East Prussia; a province 
that was safidy deliyered from the role of Poland by the Elector 
John Sigismnnd of Brandenhorgh in 1618|^ though several of 
the inhabitants of that slowly-changing country stall continued 
to tpak in the Polish tongne. It must have been during tlie 
ragn of this Frederick L, who died in 1713| that the Herder 
from Silesia settled in Mohrungen, and married one of Uie 'j 

daofi^ten of the laad| who bore him a son, and they called his i[ 
nsme Gottfried. The little town, with its cattle, fiirms, mu.*kcc- 
gsidena, and yam« and linen- loomS| supporting at that time 
nesily two thousand souls in all| lies in a fiat and sandy regloi.^ 
with a lake of some extent to the south, and to the north a poc.^ 
alio dignified by the name of lake, but in reality little botif r 
fiisn a marshy mill-pond. Beyond a circle of some miles of 
open ground the sight is bounded by the borders of a forest, 
that stretches away again to other lakes and swampy fiats. 

Like most of die towns in this district, Mohrungen owes its 
ezisianoe to the Order of German or Teutonic Knights, who 
deemed the strip nf land between the two lakes a suitable 
position tor one of their outposts agaicst the heathen of eastern 
Prussia. Accordingly, in 1280, a castle was built and fortified 
with eight towers, but the hamlet that nestled confidingly at its 
&ot was not altogether happy in its protector ; for the on^ ;r 
waxed fiit, and together with the allied King of Poland was 
utterly defeated at Tannenberg in 1410,' so that Mohrungen for 
the time fell into the hands of the enemy. Again, rather UAore 
than a oentuiy later, all the place, except the castle and the 
GoiUe ehnrdh, with its *^ homed pinnades,'* was burnt to thi> 
ground by Sigismnnd of Poland in his rage against that 
ehertnate Maricgraf Albrecht of Brandenburg.* In 1697 the 
town was fer the second time burnt through some accident, so 
that when Herder arrived from Silesia the natives would hardly 
have l eeovered firom their disasters, land would be at a die- 
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HOHBUNQBKy 1744 — 1762. 

" One day I will 
<* Aocompliih it I Are tbqr not older ttin 
** — Not grown np men and women ? Tie beside 
" Only a dream, and, thongh I must abide 
" With dreamt now/ 1 ma/ find a thorough Tent 
^ "ForaUm7ielf.»* 

* SOBDXLLO. 

^^ 

: ^ Sebinq that a child is the result from the oombined bharacters 

) of his parents, and that the first few years of his life are little else 

than the reflection of their influence, it will be worth while here 
to txy and form some dear picture of Herder's father and 
mother, and see what manner of people they were. The warm 
and imaginative spirit of the Silesian grandfather seems, as so 
often happens, to have left out one generation, and to have 
descended rather on the grandson than the sou. Herder's father 
was a pattern of strict regularity and unflinching industry, 
doing his daily work in the house, the church, and amongst 
the little girls in the schoolroom, with earnest cheerfulness, 
and, for the most part, in silence. His son, in years long afieri 
used to tell of his strictness, and his little delight in words. 

'^ If my fatlier was pleased with me, his countenance bright- 
ened, he laid his hand gently on my head, and called me his 
Oottes Friede (the peace of Gk)d); that was my greatest and 
sweetest reward. Strict and upright in the highest degree he 
always was, but also good-tempered. I shall never forget his 
earnest, silent foce, and his bald crown." 

His insight, probity, and unwavering love of truth seem to 

have raised him almost to the position of an oracle among the 

simple people of Mohrungen, who consulted him in any diffi« 

; cul^ or perplexed crisis of their ordinarily quiet liveS| never 
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UBiDg to name the oomfbrt of the best oounsel so pure a soiu 
eoold gtv^ either hj word of month or even in a little treatise 
ea their caaa. Method may be said to have been the watchword 
of his fife ; however healthy his children might be, yet, at 
certain tzmes of the year, they were obliged to take a powder 
sguut a disease OuA was supposed to afflict the young ; in 
spring, too, they were dosed with bhekthom tea, and in autumn 
vilh elder sjrmp. Of his kindliness we have already seen 
fiTimples. B^Br6| then, was again the stuff which nature ordains 
tfasn fikflier a ** man of geniuSi'* who is not to lose himself in 
transieot flashes of aimless insanity, but is to continue with set 
pmpoae on his way, slowly mastering the most difficult task of 
sD, tbe recognition of the reality of life. 

Li oaiward appearance Herder was very much like his 
&ther; but, as mi^^t be supposed, he derived his inmost 
chi r scteristifls from his mother, who was a small, thin woman, ' 
loffiDg q[uiet, and inclined to reserve and thoughtful piety, 
hafing a tooch of true poetry and imagination besides, though 
hsrdly enooj^ to be the mother of a poet that should be great 
ftr an time. She devoted herself with contented piety to the 
unambitHMia duties of her station, the careful management uf 
her fitde household, the furtherance of her daughter's welfare 
(devotion too Utde repaid), assistance when possible in the girls' 
Bchooly and the relief and comfort of the husband of her youth, 
whom she survived nine years ; for she lived long enough to see 
her soo Gottfried already of mark in the eyes of the Grerman 
WDiid. Ihe rest of her life was not without its trials, and those 
grievous: we read that she was seldom free from pain, and 
ftr sevisal years almost entirely lost her hearing. This was a 
SOTS tronUe^ fer it was ever her greatest pleasure to go to the 
chnreh, and hear good counsel and listen to the old hymns she 
loved. Two years before -she died, in 1770, a year full of 
momentous issues for her son, she wrote to him as follows : — 

^ My dearest Child, — Thou givest me many a wakeful hour; 
if I wake up and think of thee, sleep takes to itself wings— and 
jst I ean do nodung but entrust thee to the great God. May 
hs gphne Ua angels diaige over thee^ that in their hands they 
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may bear thee up I and 1 have strong trust in Him ; He wiU not 
let my petition be in vain ; me and mine hath* he promised never 
to leave nor neglect As for me, trouble not thyself. The God 
of ages is and abides my defence. If the Lord only grant mo 
grace that I may go into his housOi then I have all ; joy in God 
remains my greatest happiness. I always sigh when it comes 
near Sunday, and I pray Qod that h^ may grant me the grace 
to hear his word. Tliough I can work but little, yet I thank 
God I can do what I myself require. I entrust all to Him ; my 
cup of suffering will yet be one day full : 

' He nerer hath lotasken one 

In all hit goreniment; 
No, what he doth and late be done 
That oome to a good end.* 
t 

Let the words of Isaiah xliii., 1, 2, 4, be with thee on thy 
journeying^ ('Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I have 
called thee by thy name ; thou art mine. When thou JMissest 
through the waters I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee/ Ac). May the Lord write these 
words deep in thy heart'' 

The day before her death she solemnly entrusted her Gott- 
fried to the care of Qod. 

We are thus enabled to gain a tolerably dear insight into 
this modest little household out in marshy Mohrungen a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and can see that simple, undoubting piety 
would be the prevailing atmosphere. The house was dose to 
the church, and, when tiie regular work and vexations of eadi 
day were over and done with, the whole fiunily met together 
and sang an hymn in the hush of the evening ; so that at an 
early age Gottfried knew by heart not only the words of all the 
hymns in the old Gtorman hymnbook, but all the tunes as weU^ 
and a love of Churdi music, espedally of the German ekoral^ 
remained with him all his life. This was a fit training for tihe 
man who was to enter so deeply into the spirit of Hebreir 
poetry. 

> Herder had then been so I^ranee and was tcsfeOing in the Rhintland. 
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Erom the first he was not &8 other children are. One who 
knew him when he was fimr years old described the future 
author of die Idem as a &t| rqsjr-fiioed boy, creeping about the 
tfareshddy ahrajs graTe and always aione, diough other children 
mig^ be not fiur oiF. Hie writer adds : '^ I never saw him run| 
jnnqs or shout:** which seems a pity, and preyed the mis- 
Ibrtme of his lifii. YfhA he was five years old, he was for the 
first time afflietad with a weakness or fiuilt in the fistula of his 
' ejBf tibat continued to trouble him to the end, though it was in- 
directly the cause of his life's toming-point — ^his meeting with 
Goethcy whO| in the vezy same yeary when Herder first felt the 
pains of his calamity (1749), had struggled into the world a 
fahdk and hardly breathing infimt, fiur away to the south-west 
in FnmkfinrL 

But in spite of the pain of his eye» his gravity and reservci 
Gottfried was not to continue creeping about the threshold by 
liimsdf any longer. His fittiher no doubt supplied the elements 
of feamingy but was unable to proceed further perhaps for want 
of power, more likely for want of leisure from those girls of his. 
Gottfried accordingly must be sent to the town schooli where 
ihoee of the Mdurungen boyS| about thirty in numberi who 
were to learn something more than reading and writingi were 
entmsted to the power of a Hector Grimm, an austere man, with 
a nature like his name, as Cterman biographers are fond of 
noticing. In order to form some idea of the condition of 
average education in Germany at that time, and the extent of 
ibe sdiool-reforms for which Herder had to fight so bitterly 
in later yean, we may stop to examine more closely the nature 
of tills man, who laid so many burdens, grievous to be borne, 
on the hearts of the children in that East-Hussian village ; and 
even yet, for good or for evil, this species of schoolmaster is not 
quits extinct^ but xiscors at intervals, like the reversions to the 
aefanHrtrqpes in the horse and its kindred. 

Let ns picture to ourselves then aman of between sixty and 
aeventy, witli a fiu» of deadly pallor, all the more startling in 
eootesst with his lacge bhusk wig ; tall and broad-shouldered, 
hot lame^ owing to a disease of the foot, which caused him 
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much pain^ and was in tho end his death (in 1767) ; nnmarriodi j 
and with a hatred of women so bitter, that the sight of earthen- / 
ware plates adorned with bright little pictures of ladies in bit^ 
of frilling and ribbons drove him into an nncontrollable passion i 
living a life of utter loneliness, avoiding intercourse with all 
men as far as possible, though on occasioUi it was said, he could 
display considerable knowledge of the world* Such was the 
outward character of the man who, having resigned his post in 
the neighbouring village of Saalfeld on account of frequent 
complaints against his excessive rigour, appeared before the 
youth of Mohrungen, in 1 752, as the chief apostle to them of 
Apollo and the Muses. The store of culture which he opened 
before their eyes consisted in a thorough knowledge of the 
Latin grammar and of a few inferior Latin authors, a little 
histoiy and physical geography, a little Greek and less Hebrew, 
the two last subjects being reserved for the favoured fow at tho 
top of the school. His method of imparting this knowledge to 
tlie trembling thirty was simple and sufficient. The cane and 
ruler were always dose at hand, for without them he considered 
school (discipline to be beyond the power of mortal man. What- 
ever had to be learnt was driven into the youthful brain by • 
frequent repetition and bodily distress, nor was the smallest ' 
point in the Latin grammar left to itself, till it had become, as it 
were, part of the boy, to be thenceforth indelible. This process 
of pressure began at seven o'clock each morning, and lasted till 
five in the afternoon; and, if Grimm had had his own way^ 
would have continued all night, so great was his zeal. All the 
while that lessons were being said the boys had to stand ; and 
Herder himself tells us that, in order to increase this feeling of 
respect, they were obliged to take off their hate whenever they 
saw Grimm or even his house in the distance, and proceed 
bare-headed for the rest of the way. 

** On the other hand," continues Herder, ** he was glad 
enough to show his pleasure in the industrious, and distin- 
guished some few of us, of whom I was one, by taking us for 
walks with him, and then we had to look for speedwell and 
cowslips to make his tea, which he drank every day. I have 
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ihereibre always bad a particular regard for these flowers^ lor 
tliey lemind me of those walks, the honour and reward of mj 
erer>iiiemorabIe reotor. At times, too, to one or other of the 
bojSy of whom he wished especially to mark his approbation, he 
would give a cup of this tea in his own study, with one little 
tiny lamp of sugar ; this was a most honourable distinction." 
In rstam for which distinction we hear that the boy had to kiss 
the master's hand in the depths of his graUtude. 

Htt seTarity became a by-word in the village. Even (jott- 
ftied, who was one of the poor man*s favourite pupils and a 
pattem-boj to the rest, seems not to have escaped from the 
tenor of the place, fer he used to call the grammar of Donatus 
** the Book of Martyrs," and old Cornelius Nepos ^^ the author 
of TonnenL" A boy named Emmerien| who continued Her- 
der^s fiuUifid friend, was at that time head of the school. Herder 
^iparently coming second to him, so that tliese two had full 
opportunities of winnowing what little grain might lie in the 
diaflUieaps of Latin grammar, inferior Latin authors, rudi- 
mentary attempts on the New Testament and Homer, together 
with Baameister*s Handbook to Logic and '* the complete Dog- 
matie**; certainly as barren a chaff or rubbish-heap as could 
wd be imagined. And yet in this old rector Grimm some* 
thing may be discerned which calls for pily, something of the 
baffledjttrength, if it were worth while to read be- 
tween the luies. This, at all events, is certain and sufficient, 
namely, that he, too, had been young once ; that his mother 
pKobaUy thought him a genius, and that he still had an ambition 
which was to prepare youths for the university, even in dingy 
little Mohrungen, if it were possible, though he had lost his 
finrer opportunity at Saalfeld. 

The impression of such a man on a child like Gtottfried, so 
gentle and sensitive, was strong and lasting, both for good and 
evil, as will abundantly appear in his future history. Under 
iUa nde Gottfried, as his sister tells us, became even more 
ipSei and retiring, and developed such a passion for reading 
lliaft hia fidber had to fixrbid him to bring his books to meals, 
driven by his hungry mind, little satisfied by the scanty 
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faro his own houso suppliod, ho would go up and down through 
tho streets of Mohrungon seeking what he might devouri and 
whenever he saw a book in a window he would knock at the 
door and politely ask the owner to be kind enough to lend it to 
him ; then, hugging his treasure, he would hie him away to his 
father's garden outside the village wall, and climbing a cherry- 
tree, if it were spring-tide, would sit under the blossom Arid- 
wise ; an Ariel limited by the laws of gravitation, for one day 
tlie bough broke, so that Gh>ttfried might have done himself no 
small injury ; and to prevent this occurring for the future he 
used to bind himself tight round the body to the central stem i 
of the tree with his leath-^m book-thongs, and go on with his \ 
book, free from the dangers of forgetfiilness and rotten timber. I 
He delighted, too, to walk in the free air by the Mohmngen 
lake and through the Wood of Paradise, as it was called by the 
people in the pride of their hearts ; and in one of his letters he 
relates how one autumn day when he was quite a boy he burst 
into tears on finding Homer*s comparison between the vanish- 
ing generations of man and the leaves before the wind. 

There are many such signs of his early separation finom the 
crowd. His sister says, that one day he pointed out Italy to * 
her on the map with indescribable joy, and cried, '^ my 
Italy I One day I must see thee, too.** Here Ihen, as at 
Frankfort, was a heart longing for the sun and south and the 
life of the ancient gods. Meanwhile, for the beautiful, he had 
to content himself with cherry-blossom and lessons on a wretched 
old harpsichord that was wheeled from room to room to suit the 
convenience of the several pupils. But, in spite of all hin- 
drances, he gained a complete knowledge of thorough bass and 
harmony, and his joy in music, especially in the sublime stm- 
pliciiy of church-music, never failed him throughout life. It 
will be remembered that Herder was six years old when Bach 
died, and[(}grelve when Mozart was bom, and that he was 
twenty-six, with his views on music and must other things 
tolerably settled, before the baby that was to be Beethoven 
uttered his first cry at Bonn. 

But the boy*s greatest delight was still to wander tfarongh 
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tbe woods with a tnmsktion of a Spanish baUadi or a book of 

oU Gfennan faiiy storieSyand gaze up at the trees witli a solemn 

awe, as at the oaks of Dodona, wondering what the palms might 

look Ilka in the desert, or the cedars that shade die slopes of 

la w man ; fi>r already the q>irit of Eastern poetry was npon 

kmiy and as he read of Job and Solomon the Mohrongen wilder- 

MsUoesomed as the rose of Sharon. He never spoke to his 

companions abont his plans and ambitions for the fataroi but 

ftoe can be little doubt that all his thoughts were turned to tho 

Cbndi as the field in which he might realise his ideal of lifo* 

Ihe Chnrdi was at his door ; her services, her music, her words 

tf wisdom and folly had sounded, in his ears since he had ears 

k> hear ; hn the chnrdh his fiither held office, though only the 

ODaU office of summoning the living and burying the dead ; the 

voj air that he breathed was ecclesiastic ; Uie words he spoke 

we east hn Bible phrase; and above all he now received re- 

^pons instruction and was confirmed by the worthy old pastor 

WillamoviuSy generally known as *' the pious," whose family 

wen on terms of intimate firiendship with the^Herders; a 

hnmhle, peaceful little drde living in contented frugality, the 

white-lttired dd pastor distributing alms to the poor of the 

prah evecy Sunday after church, and silencing the expostula- 

tioDs of his thrifty wife by his sure and certain hope that the 

Laid would provide for his own. One of his two sons was 

m^ years dder than Herder, and went to Eom'gsberg uni- 

renitf when he was quite young ; afterwards to St. Petersburg, 

•i^^iwpig a certain amount of fiune, as a poet of dithyrambs, 

cUefiy on dassical subjects, and as a rhymer of fiibles. The 

pastor's wifo is described as an angel in woman's disguise, and 

the man himself was so much beloved that his portrait was hung 

1^ in the town church, and there seems no doubt that he supplied 

ssffwal foatnres for Herder's ideal of a parson in his cany 

treatise on ^ God*s preacher,** though his mildness of temper, 

thai nfanoafc became weakness, and his nmple but narrow-minded 

fiety, wooU not have satisfied Herder in later days, whilst his 

dogmatism could have had little attraction for 
aft any tinie after duUhood* But his memory was always 
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Tngill^< yith tonderuess and gratitudey nono the less sinoere, 
caougli pervaded by a gentle humour. In after-years Herder 
describes how during some lecture or lesson on religion the 
pious and eloquent old man would always stop when he oame to 
the journey to Calvary^ and, hanging (in his own phrase) 
^* mother-naked on the cross/* would stand stOl, lost in a reverie 
of tranquil enchantment — whilst his audience yawned. 

Under such influences as these, therefore, the boy naturally 
looked to the Church as his future profession in spite of the 
poverty of his home and liis weakness in one eye. fiut in 1760^ 
when Gottfried was now sixteen, a great and not altogether 
fifivourable change was wrought in his young life by the arrival 
of Sebastian Friedrich Trescho as new deacon or curate in the 
town church. 

Tresdio belonged to a class of men whom it is hard to 
admirephowever much they are held up to us as models of 
morality and godly life, a dass that is always common enough 
amongst northern nations, and commoner in the middle of the. 
lust century even than now ; poor, melancholy creatures, oon- 
tinnjly wrapt up in contemplation of their latter end, and 
analysis of their own righteousness and their enemies' chances 
of salvation. Trescho was bom at Liebstadt, a few miles to the 
north of Mohrungen, and was eleven years older than Herder, 
whom he seems in the end to have survived about a year. He 
had been educated at the house of the Pastor Willamovius, and 
whilst little Gottfried was still creeping over the door-steps, a 
boy of four years old, he had proceeded to Eonigsberg, where 
he acquired a strange mixture of the barren pietistic theology 
with a taste for higher literature, so that, though he used to write 
verses of a certain order of worthlessness, and would talk a good 
deal about the Beautiful and other high subjects, yet he gra- 
dually came to the opinion that ** the graces of poetry were but 
a kind of sauce to give religion a relish to the palates of certain 
people." His object therefore was to promote what was then 
called edification, by means of the ornaments of culture ; and, as 
his power of production both in the pamphlet and book form was 
extreme —* Hamann used to call him an anmud $mbaaf^^he 
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■eemed in a fSur way to cany out his purpose as &r as the nature 
of the ease permitted. When at the age of seven-and-twenty he 
itttomed to Mohrunfreni his first appointment in the Church| ho 
had in hand some so-caUed ascetic treatises '^on Beh'gion, 
Understanding! and Morals,'* '^ the History of my Heart/' and 
especially a notable work called the '^ Bible of Death," which 
gradually grew into three volumes of mingled prose and verse, 
all for the purpose of teaching snfiering mankind ^^ the an how 
to die cheerful and happy." He remained at Mohrungen for 
the rest of his long life, tolerably contented with his lot, though 
he had been extremely weakly firom a child| suffering from somo 
hmg complainti and, as might be guessed through the titles of 
lus workS| fitmi horrible fits of bodily and mental depression. 
He fived unmarried and alone, with such ascetic thrift and fru- 
gality Ihat he always had pl^ty to give to the poor, and loft a 
eoDsiderable sum behind him for their benefit In later life ho 
became more polemical| and in his '^ Letters on the newest 
Theological Literature " ran many a tilt against the new doo 
trinesy which he used to caU '^ the latest thing in Socinianism." 
Such was the man under whose influence the boy Herder was 
now to falL We must forgive him much, for to him we are 
indebted for considerable information as to Herder's boyhood ;^ 
but, at the same time, there is no doubt that the next few years 
were among the most miserable of Herder's life, entirely owing 
to this '^ martyr's cross" Trescho. Coming fresh from learned 
Konigsberg, in all the pride of his new officci his culturci his 
^gnuMS of poetryi" and abundant fertility in book-writingi ^ e 
poor vmxkf with dioughts bent upon the history of his own pre- 
cious heart and the art of dying with cheerJEulness, took very 
small account of the simple people in Mohrungen. He even 
seems to have thought that out of Mohrungen could come no 
learned thing except himselfi and on hearing that this young 
Gtofctfiried Huder had thoughts of the univorsi^ and a learned pro- 
ftssiony which were even encouraged by old Pastor Willamovius 
and by Bector Grimm, old-fitshioned and rusty too, he hastened 

■ Xb iht Jhwlfififf ffffff, ten which aod Um Laitm this Moounfc of Tmcho 
M fraO ai el Often is chlUj teiTsdy mvch too ii dot to HajBL 
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to advise tho honest sexton and his wife to allow nothing so 
hazardooS| but to get their son safelj apprenticed to some un- 
ambitious handicraft. Their poverty and tl;e boy's weak sight 
naturally pointed the same way, and the thing seemed as good 
as settled. Meantime, till (Gottfried should be old and strong 
enough to learn his craft, he was to continue his lessons under 
Bector Grimm, but was to sleep and for the most part live in 
Trescho's bousci where he would be free from the noise of those 
girls in the paternal schoolroomi and would act as Famuluiy or 
general servant and amanuensiS| to Trescho ; thus enjoying, as 
Haym puts it, the additional advantage of being the first to read 
the curate's invaluable works. Trescho*s object in making this 
proposal is plain enough; for Herder had afaready acquired a 
thorough knowledge of Latiui could run errands almost as well 
as most boyS| and, above all, wrote a dear and beautiftil hand, 
under which guise that work On the HUicry of my Heart 
would be very presentable to the publisher Eanter over in 
Eonigsberg. 

Accordingly (Gottfried left his loving home-circle, with their 
evening hymns and regular courses of medicine, for ever, as it 
turned out, and took up his abode in Trescho's little house, 
which seems to have been near at hand, and was presided over 
by Trescho^s elderly sister, who showed Herder no little unkind- 
ness, regarding him in the light of a mere boot-boy, who could 
help in the house and fetch the meat from market He con- 
tinued to have meals in his own home, though perhaps he had a 
small allowance given him to buy some sort of breakfast, for we 
read that out of this he saved enough to supply himself with oil 
to light his nightly researches in l^rescho*s libraiy. His out- 
ward condition was very wretched; his apparel so woeftilly 
mean that even the poor neighbours of Mohrungen were moved* 
to pity; and his tender mother, always rather inclined to 
despondency, was now quite in despair that her son, of whom 
she had hoped so much, should come to such a plight Eh daily 
lessons under Grimm still continued, and no doubt had now 
become rather a relief in comparison, for Grimm, though stem, 
was at least honest, and was not engaged on a history of his own 
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beut. Traaeho refiued to give any aid in his oducatioii for foar 
kit he should oflRsnd Orimm by his interferenooy as he himself 
puts ity in an elaborate apology for his neglect written after 
Hoder'a death, more probably because his own self-conr^lt 
blinded him to the boy's merit, and utterly precluded any crae 
sjrmpathj with a fellow-creaturei of whatever position. 

However, in spite of all appearances, Herder's parentis 
eipeeially the (atlier, continued to have the greatest confidence 
in lirescbo and his advice — should not a curate of souls, a priest 
ef God, do right? — and it seems possible that at first, even Qott* 
fiisd liimselfy through his reverence for his master's office, tried 
hud to establish a friendly relation to him. Trescho at all 
emta tdls us, that one Saturday evening in his confessional-box 
he fovmd a letter in an unknown hand, setting forth how much 
taofei the writer had been by last Sunday's sermon, how ho 
dssirad further mstruction from the same source, being resolved 
ef the truth of religion, and steadfastly purposing to lead a new 
life ; the writer concluded by asking tluit an answer might bo 
laid in the same place, which accordingly was done by Trescho, 
who says that a few days afterwards he traced a strong resem- 
fahnoe between the writing in the mysterious letter and Herder's 
hand, when he wrote fast, but could never draw from him a 
sing^ syllable of explanation or gratitude. Tlie story is dis- 
eredited by the editors of the ReminiseenceSf and is likely 
enou^ to have been a myth springing from that brain of 
moibid, self-conscious vanitjr ; still it is not altogether impro- 
bable in itself, and is just the sort of thing a thoughtful youth 
Eke Herder, reserved but anxious to be heard, might do in a 
»f religious fervour, coloured by sentimental introspec- 
CSertain it is that if he was really the writer he soon found 
oat his mistake, discovering with much bitterness of soul that 
no amount of ordination and apostolic succession can turn a 
pedant into a man, and that it is quite possible for a parson to 
dimw on a garb of godliness with the surplice, and also leave it 
co mferta bly hanging up in the vestry when service is over. 

Under theae eironmstances iVii with no wonder that we ret 
in Xrasofao^a aooount of this period that to him the youth w 
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always sliji reserved, and completely shut up in himself^ hardly 
ape; king above a whisper, and then only a word or two at a 
time. Certainly this was not a cheerful sphere of life for a boy 
of high ideals and ambitionsi partly conscious too of his own 
difference from the rest, though hardly daring to encourage 
what all around endeavoured to suppress. But in spite of every- 
thing he went on his own way step by step as best he oould^ 
though with a hope too like despair. By acting as copyist for 
Trescho he learnt the art of making bookS| of whatever value 
that may be, and acquired some degree of Trescho*s dangerous 
facility in speeding off sentence after sentence in prose or verse 
indifferentlyi so that, especially in his earliest and latest works, 
something of Trescho's manner is said to be recognisable.^ 

But above all other influences in importance at the time was 
Trescho*s collection of bookS| ''printed and unprinted,'* as 
Trescho modestly says, '^unprinted** of course being understood 
of his own productions. In this little library he discovered the 
authors which continued his favourites for life, for, though he 
lived to see a greater generation of poets and thinkers arise in 
Oermany than any she had yet produced, their glories could 
never dull his love for the favourites of his youth, who had first 
opened his eyes to the beauties of the world and the mysteries 
of a poet's soul ; so that, when in far distant years Trescho 
wrote offering him the choice of his posessions, ho answered, 
'^ Send me your old copy of Kleist, the first I ever read.** 
After Kleist, he seems most to have been attracted by Simon 
Dach, a poet who had been the light of Konigsberg and all 
t&iflTEast Prussian country rather more than a century before 
(1605—1659). At this time too he met with Gellert, Uz, 
Gleim, the Odes of Klopstock, the first cantos of the MisricUf 
the earliest writings of Leasing, and other signs of the dawn 
in (German literature to be noticed in a following chapter. 
Trescho*s story, that one night he found the boy fast asleep in 
his little bed with copies of the classics and modem G«rman 

* So Bttym : Tretcho*s works ait nnknown to me. 
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poeli beaped op roond hinii and to his horror ft light burning 
br^itlj in the midrti is more likelj to be trae than the myth of 
tte lentimental letter. 

After lie bad been with Tresdio rather more than a year, 
and was now between serenteen and eighteen years old| the 
ndoablmble work on I%€ Hiatary of my Heart was at last well 
fiojsbed, and had to be sent off to the publisher Kanter at 
KSnigsbefg. Herderi of courso, as the boy of all work, had to 
see that the treasure was properly directed, sealed up, and 
dwpstched, A few days after came a letter from Kanter, no 
doubt expressing his admiration of the inestimable history of 
l^»dio*a heart, and adding that in the same packet he had found 
an ode purporting to be addressed by an andent Jew to Cyrus, 
gnuDdson of Astyages, altogether so full of spirit and emotion 
that it had been printed at onoe, and was received with applause 
by an competent critics. When Trescho charged Herder with 
bsfing interpolated this poem amongst the pages of My 
Htwt9 Higtory^ the boy did not deny it, but blushed and 
miled. This was Herder's first printed work. Tlio ode is 
realty in honour of Peter III., grandson of Peter the Oreat, and 
Cbr of an the Bussias, the husband of the '< Wild Cat/' 
Citherine IL At the time this ode was written he had just 
entered upon his tragic six months of poweri for in this very 
month of Januaiythe Empress Elisabeth had died, and Peter IIL, 
fiDed with unbounded enthusiasm for the man who had held the 
woild at bay, now concluded peace, and even active alliance 
with nroflsiay at the same time evacuating East Prussia, which 
bad been oocuped by Bussian troops for some two or three 
jeaiB past, and had served as the starting-point for that short- 
Efed triumph of the advance on Beilin itself, fifteen months 
befbfe.^ Herder's ode was therefore probably intended to cele- 
kale the relief of his own little land from foreign annoyance at 
fta hands of these obstinate fighting-men with their unspeakable 
\mgm^ Aou^ the editoia of the BminiMemicei are inclined 

• Oct anl-4ad^ 1760. GMjI*'^ ^M^W^A, voL W. p. 87 f. 
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to put its praises in the mouth of some Russian notables released 
by the new Czar from the dreariness of Siberia. 

After such signs as these, it might have been thought even 
Trescho would have perceived that he was hardly guiding this 
boy, committed to his chargOi towards the paths wherein nature 
had willed that he should walk. Yet the man was so blinded by 
a mixture of religious hypochondria and the vanity of self* 
oxaminationi that he was still absolute for some handicraft| and 
this though Herder never showed the smallest ability for any 
practical performance of the sort, in spite of a certain neatness of 
hand and readiness of body. With no prospect before him but 
the life of a village butcher or carpenter in remote Mohrungen, 
and oppressed as he was daily by the savage harshness of the 
unfruitful Orimm, and the petiy tyranny of pious Tresdto, the 
boy, who was to be a name in (Germany, might well despair; 
he longed for death, the '^ lovely sle ep,** as he calls it, that 
would put an end to his miseries ; his reserve became deeperi 
and he acquired that shyness of demeanour and nervous appro* 
hension, which in afler-life, in spite of aU efforts, he hardly suo- 
cecded in conquering. He seems never to have completely 
forgiven Trescho for his treatment of him during this period, 
and always speaks of him, especially during the next few years, 
with a peculiar bitterness of hatred and contempt His letters 
to him are in a style of mock civility, and contain no word of 
thanks; in one of his early pieces of verse he calls him a 
^' pious tiger,** and in some later reviews he talks of '^the 
shrieking Trescho,** '* the great Apostle of Death/* ** the raven 
croaking out fiinereal melodies,** '^ the man who sprinkles the 
cheeks of youth and the flowering rose with drops of lamb*s 
' blood, and builds his dwelling on earth of the oross*bones of 
; Golgotha.** ^ In a letter of later date he says, that in Trescho 
I he had learnt to know what a hypocrite meant. Whether a 
still graver charge may not lie hidden under his comparison 
between Trescho and TartnfFe may be left to the decision of 

* Quoted by Hajm. 
2 
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tfaoae wlio hftve mBani from penonal contact with melancholy 
aealote of this kind. 

In addition to all his other triak, the boy lived in perpetual 
dread kst his last faint hope ahonld be soddenly and for ever 
ent abort by a anrnmona to the war. Hia name had been entered 
on the military list of hia district, and at any moment he was 
Sable to be called to the barracks^ for, though he was weak in 
aight and small of stature, six years of slaughter had considerably 
thinned the Prussian muster-roll, the war was not yet over, and 
if Silesia^ and even the existence of Prussia herself, was to be 
maintained, Father Fritz could not afibrd to be very particular 
about the size of the children who died for him. 

The remembrance of the sword that at that time hung over 
Ida head remained with Herder throughout life^ and — if any 
special reasons are required in the case of an intellectual man — 
tibia is sufficient to account for the peculiar horror with which 
he always regarded things military. He used to maintain that 
the military constitution as established in several Oerman pro- 
Tinoes was barbarous and inhuman, threatening to extirpate 
morality and planting ignorance and idleness in its place. 
^ Look,'* he used to say, ** how many honest men have been 
mined by it; look how those poor people in Prussia are pressed 
down in indescribable fear and slavery, so that they dare take 
no thought for themselves.'* The sight of a '^ red collar *' (his 
name for the Prussian uniform) always filled him with grief 
and indignation, and he never quite recovered from this early 
hostility towards the Prussian Government 

But during this winter (1761-2) there was more grey than 
red to be seen in Mohrungen, for a Prussian regiment on its 
way back from the campaigns of the Seven Tears' War (perhaps 
from the triumphant field of Kunersdorf itself, where they had 
ahot to deadi the poet Kleist something more than two years 
beAra this), being overtaken by the cold weather in East 
IPnmiBf thought it beet to find quarters for a time in Moh- 
mqgeik Ihe aimy-snrgeon of ihia regiment was intimate both 
with TtmAo and Herder's parents. It is possible that the 
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hcavily-Iaden moiher raised to this new corner the voice of her 
ooxnj/.u«nt At all events, one daj the surgeon— >whofle name 
Hoems to have been So|iwarzerioh — though Herder himself was 
doubtful on this point| onlj remembering that he was a Swede 
— asked for a glass of water whilst in Tresoho's housoi and 
when Herder had brought it, and duly retired| the surgeon 
informed Trescho that he intended to take the boy into his 
service; finding further how thorough was his knowledge of 
I^tin, he promised to take him to Ednigsberg, and teaoh him 
surgery, to have the weakness of his eye cured, and even to 
give him a good start in the medical profession at. St Peters- 
burg if he wished it, on condition that he should at once 
translate a medical treatise of his own into Latin, so that it 
might be read with ease by the whole civilised world firom 
Moscow to Paris. 

This oiFer came to Herder, as he says, like the ** day-spring 
from on high/* As soon as winter was gone, he set to work on 
botany with the enthusiasm of a new life. It mattered not to 
him that he had no natural taste whatever for medicine ; all he 
thought of was deliverance from the meanness and slavery of 
his present position. The gloom of Trescho was blighting his 
young heart as the darkness of a cave blights a fern ; the whole 
world was turning the colour of lead under the influence of this 
morbid hypocrite with his '^ Histories of his Heart '' and his 
'^ Bibles of Death " ; and now there was once more a chance of 
seeing the fair golden sunshine and breathing the free air. 
His friends and relations in Mohrungen rejoiced with him, 
though he was going as a bird from the nest, and gave him all 
the aid that lay in their simple power. Accordingly in the first 
beginnings of summer, whilst his favourite blossoms were still 
on his other's cherry-trees, he set out towards northerly 
Eonigsberg with his angel of deliverance (the kindly surgeon 
seemed no less), and left quiet Mohrungen, its castie, its gothio 
church, damp littie houses, lake, mill-pond, wood of Paradise^ 
his boyhood, his parents, and all who loved him, behind finr 
ever, for he was to see them no more at all again. 
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CHAPTER ni. 
xdiiiGSBBRO, 1762—1764. 

:, TnmitL Improper (so ityled becann there's a sort of bleak,^ 
ten).— FiFPA PArai 



« ShaU I stiU sit bende 
TMr diy wellSp who a white lip and filmed eye. 
While in the distance heaven is bhie aboTe 
Momtaias when deep the nnsnnned tarns r** 

Pasaoslsus. 



Tm joomej ftom Mohrongen to Eonigsberg seems to have 
taken some four dajs for the post-waggon; we may suppose, 
theiefiNrey that for a regiment on march it woold take rather 
am ; and it is probable that Herder and his surgeon went with 
Hm whole re^ment, for Konigsberg was still in Russian posses- 
mi fiir the next few months. Indeed, it seems to have been a 
matter of indifference to the inhabitants in those days whether 
thflj ofwed allegiance to Brandenburg, St. Petersburg, or War* 
saw. For, though the '^ expensive Herr,*' with bis diamond 
buttons, had been crowned here some sixty years before, as 
Friedrich, the first King of Ptussia,^ and though Eonigsberg 
owed her fiunons university to that great Markgraf Albrecht, of 
wlioai wa have spoken above ; yet, through her trade, she was 
flMpixed with that beautiful spirit of independence and oosmo- 
poKtan toleration which welcomes all men as brothers, provided 

The town has taken her seat on thePregel, partly on a large 
iahnd fiirnied by the river, partly on piles actually driven into 
ili bed* About four miles further to the west the river enters 

* Ont^M llwln^ft, ?oL i. p. eo^ aheady leteied ta 
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wlio was an ill-tempered man, and happened to be starting for 
a walk, too, at the timoi was fiir from polite in his reception of 
this queer*Iooking figuroi with his provincial apparel| and even 
remarked that, judging from appearances, the examination 
would not be much good. However, the dean of theology waa 
more considerate, and was surprised at the youth's learning, so 
that, on August 10, Herder, as a prtmtanHiavnus juvenUf waa 
** initiated to the sacred rites of the muses/' as is set forth in 
his matriculation paper with all the superlatives of a university 
document 

Herder at once announced this important step to the surgeon, 
who was of course vexed thai his pains should be wasted, and 
compared the miserable condition of a Prussian parson with the 
glorious career that was open to a physician in St Petersburg. 
But the treatise on medicine had been already duly translated 
into Herder's best Latin, and further representations were vain. 
The surgeon disappears northwards now, and Herder saw him 
jio more, though be always spoke of him with gratitude. When 
the news was received in Mohrungen, Trescho, as might have 
been expected, was very indignant and wise on the subject, 
shaking his head in tlie gravity of his apprehension, and mut- 
tering that the boy had deceived them ; that he had only used 
the surgeon's proposals as a pretence to get safe off to Eonigs- 
berg and enter himself at the universiiy. It is characteristic of 
the man, that he could never free himself from this idea, but 
continued to charge the boy with deliberate deceit to his life's 
end, in spite of Herder's fame and reputation. But the heart 
of the mother rqjoiced vrith pious joy, and the father contented 
himself with noting the date in Amdt's Tru4 ChrMamty^ 
adding a prayer to ^^ the God who bringeth to light the things 
of darkness." 

In Herder's letter home he had told his parents that he 
would not ask them for a shilling towards the expenses of his 
academical life, and he continued for the future to be quite 
independent of them. A small sum was collected for him 
amongst friends in Mohrungen, even Trescho contributing 
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dim ; Ant the rest he had to depend on his own exertions in 
KonigBberi;; and daring the next six months at least his 

I itniKg^ was no doubt seveie. Bat we know nothing certain. 

^ of this period, except that at a later time Herder ased to tell 
hia diiUran how in those days he could often get nothing to eat 
hoi a roll or two of bread. Tet he felt himself to be at length 
on the right road, and his heart was full of an inward peace 
thai eoold defy even hanger. 

Kan lpr thtr bookseller was very kind in allowing him free / 
nse of all his books, bound or unbound, and of his shop, where/ 
Herder would sit all day long, the world forgetting in the new 
woild that was open to him. To his trade of bookselling Eanter 
had joined the management of the town lotteiy, and the editing 
of the KSmgAtrg Journal^ to which during the whole of his life 
in Konigsbeig Herder seems to have contributed occasional 
venae and short reviews. Through Kanter, too, he probably 
first made personal acquaintance with Egot^who in spite of his 
own poverty at this time invited him to attend all his lectures 
firee of charge. According to one authority Herder was allowed 
to supplement his education under Rector Orimm by a course of 
fiee instruction at the great FriedrichVCollege, where Kant 
himself had been educated, but, as he had already passed his 
fliaminalion for the university, this seems improbable. It is 
abo said that he was for a time appointed to teach arithmetio 
in one of the elementary schools attached to the college, wliidi 
is in itself likely enough, for we have seen him helping his father 
in the giflfl' school over in Mohrungen. One tiling at least is 
certain, that by this means or that he contrived to keep his 
body afive fifom August 1762 till the following Easter, when he 
pSn^ a film footing as master in the FriedrichVCollege, 
together with some small exhibition or allowance expressly 
foanded for the benefit of Mohrungen youths studying theology. 
At the same time, or perhaps rather earlier, through Hamann*s 
I nfliMii^gtj lie was appointed an overseer or guardian in the 
hoaiding-]ioose attached to the college, which was so notablo 
dma^l^KNik the knd for its jkty and learning, that many rioh 
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Poles and Eassians, with the dwellers in Coarland and Lithu* 
ania, sent their sons tliither to live in the boarding-honse two bj 
two, each pair watched over by a special ofBcial| who in return 
for lodging, fire, and candles was required to see that their oni- 
of-school work was not at random, and to pray with them morn- 
ing and evening. The overseers had fhrther opportanities of 
increasing their income by giving private lessons. Thus at the 
age of nineteen we find Herder free from the hardest pinch of 
poveny, and, though he was never rich, he never had much to 
sufier from poverty again. Tet it may be doubted whether he 
surrendered without a pang those days of complete liberty, when 
he could say in verse : ** A gymnosoph, how little do I need I 
Pomp, winter, rain, see now I my coat defies you all, and 
earthly glory too ; and I am rich as any poet, and academically 
free. Only my belly do I serve ; for it I think, for it I am — 
else free as air.** In the shifts of hopeful poverty there is always 
this fascination, unknowable in the limited routine of wealth. 

FriedrichVCollege or the CoUegium Frideridanum^ as it waa 
always called, owed its origin to the great Pietistic movement at 
the beginning of the last century, and had received special privi- 
leges as a royal school from Friedrich Wilhelm L who favoured 
the Pietists on account of their morality and their opposition to 
the sU|>posed fatalist doctrines of Wolff. When Herder was 
appointed as one of the teachers, the college was still under the 
direction of the famous Franz Albrecht Schultz, Kant's friend, 
who, coming from Halle, tried to unite the zeal of Pietism with 
the wisdom of tlie Wolfian school. Within the next two or three 
months he was succeeded by Prof. Amoldt as director, whilst 
the real management of the college fell into the hands of two 
inspectors, Schiffert and Domsien, apparently old-fashioned 
Pietists of the narrowest type of pedantry. Herder, who already 
felt within him the beginning of a new period in German life, 
education, and religion, no doubt found some difficulty in keep- 
ing on good terms with these worthy gentlemen, but^ ezoept for 
various vague murmurings of the Pious against this new teaoh* 
ing, and apprehensive suggestionB firom the pedants that this 
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man's faith in the Latin grammar was not above suspidoni we 
ksr of no actoai rupture; only one day Inspector Domsien 
observed that the dignity of a teacher in the great Collegium 
nidoricianum required the use of a wig, at least during school- 
housy and was met by Herder's simple remark, that for his part \ 
hsibond his own hair cheaper. 

Doling the first year he taught the third dass in Oreek| 
French^ Hebrew, aikl mathematicS| and in 1764 he was en* 
trasted with the Latin and poetry of the second class, and the 
Ustoiy and philosophy of the first. Such a high jposition for 
so young a man was Jm^xampled,^ and no doubt there were 
flDTions tongues ever ready t> carp ; but by his ready sympathy 
with his pupls, by the life that he breathed into the dry bones 
of learning and religion, and above all by his unflinching 
iodustzy, he abundantly proved that this confidence had not been 
misphioed. ' His lectures on the Bucolics of Virgil are described 
as fidl of diarm, no doubt owing to his knowledge of the 
eoontry, and, when it was his turn to catechise in the coUege- 
diapel on Sunday, the place would be full of listeners actually 
eager to hear. He himself felt too that he was gaining much at 
the same time, especially in doamess of conception and fireedom 
from misty generalities. In after-life, when he was at work on 
the phikeophy of history, he often regretted that he could not 
givalectares on the subject to a chiss of univerai^ students ; and 
this inherited desire to impart knowledge remained strong in 
him to the end, for better and worse. We must remember that 
he was inspired and cheered by the sweet joy of rebellion against 
abaiveo and pernicious eysteuL There still remains a short 
addreaa, probably belonging to this period, in which he exposes 
and ridicules the stupidity of becoming learned in the dead 
knguages to the neglect of one's own, die folly of training up 
■Mra cringing imitators of Horace and Virgil and crowning 
Latin aa the queen of languages. With auoh aentimentsas these, 
wUeb were little short of blasphemous then, though common* 
phea BOW, it is no wonder that be was more popular with his 
peqpib than with his ooUeagnea and the worthy inspectors, nor 
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ami of twenty.* We read that in all his apeeoh and writing at 
tliii time^there was something of Sehwdmurei or sentimental 
nthusiasm tending to fall into the sioklj, hot it must not bo 
fcig> UMi how great a part this selfsame Sehwdrmerei had to 
flajr in the new birth of life and literatore throughout Europo, 
hen m England as elsewhere. In the middle of the lost cen- 
tmj a tme prophet might have said of the times what Kant in 
dme Konigsberg days said of Herder himself: ^' When once [ f ^ 
tUi fiothy genius has got over the period of fermentation he 1 

vill become a valuable man with those great talents of his.'' j 

Li Herder's case the fermentation was restricted to tfie 
icgioD of thought, for in lifoi in spite of his popularitji he still 
eoDlhiued to be what is commonly called a ** quiet man." 
Widi his learning and teaching, his studies in Kanter's shop, 
sod the moniing and evening prayer with the two boarders 
imder his charge, he was too busy io take part in the joys and 
sorrows of the ordinary German student, even if his desire had 
set tihat way. But he turned with a shudder of loathing firom 
the least approach to coarseness, thereby losing much of the 
Inmonr of life, and owing to his exclusive attention to things of 
the mteOect he never fully .acquired that large tolerance in prac- 
tiesi life which enables a man to live in the midst of startling con- 
tnidictiona with patience and even quiet amusement Tet he was 
&r from beinga recluse ; his heart was warm with desire for love 
and friendship, and though he seems to have been inclined to 
phj the superior amongst his equals in age, probably owing 
to his position as sdioolmaster, yet he gathered round him a 
oaaD eiicle of tolerably clever young men, who regarded him 
vith admiration that seemed to be sincere. In most instances 
ftsse friendships came to an end as soon as the university days 
weie over, as such friendships do, either from change of 
dMN^^bty change of life, or mero absence ; but the romembranoe 
rf thsm ramaLied widi him as a pleasant thought all his life. 
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that, being young and having plenty to fight against, he onjoyod 
his experience as schoolmaster in Konigsberg to the full. 

Meantime he was diligently attending the university lectures. 
He went to Lilienthal for '' dogmatic/* to JCaiU for logic, meta- 
physicsy moral philosophy, mathematics, and physical geo* 
graphy, and to others for philologyy ecclesiastical history, and 
physics. Here was a wide enough door into knowledge of 
all sorts open to him, and he was not slow to enter ; one of hia 
friends tells us that even in those days he was a " walking dic- 
tionary,** and his carefully compiled and tabulated note-books 
are sufficient evidence of his industry. Even before he had left 
Mohrungen he had begun to draw up abstracts of important 
books and sketches for future treatises, many of which came to 
be fully elaborated in after-years, and through all his life he 
continued the same practice. 

In September 1763 he heard tliat his father had died at his 
post in Mohrungen, and the family was left in extreme poverfy. 
For the present he could do no more than give up to his mother 
tlie bit of heritage that had fallen to him. Next year Tresoho 
paid him a visit, and was surprised at the change that had come 
over the young man once so shy and reserved. The awkward 
boy had become refined and even courtly in manner. In 
Trescho*s own words *' He who once was frightened at the 
sight of a man with, a collar on, could now look without flinch- 
ing on an order with a star, or on a diadem, just as in the 
golden age a lamb would pky with a lion.*' He was sur- 
rounded, too, by admirers and flatterers, which to IVesdio, at 
least, seemed a veiy dangerous position. We may think of 
Herder, therefore, as very popular in the sodeiy, especially the 
learned society, of democratio Konigsberg. In the spring oi 
1764 the bookseller Ranter's youngest sister, a girl of nineteen, 
having died. Herder was requested to pronounce the fimeral 
oration, which was printed and admired, remaining a strange 
mixture of old-&8hioned rhetoric, eastern imagery, and common- 
place sentimenty yet on the whole a promising production finr a 
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kited nearly two yeuBf alter whteh we MpamtecL I 
Henier elwaji equable, alwaja cheerfnly and ready with his 
^mpal^f and al »yB strictly morsL If at times my good spirits beoame 
viBloOy ke joined in my lan^^ter it is tme, but at the same time he was 
alls fay tlM moat delicate tact to bring them within limits again. 

Hen, trnl^i was a firiendahip ^^ as in the higher spheres,*' 
hn^ as a rainbowi and as soon to fade. The pictore is oom- 
plele: the scantily famished niomi the tea carefully hoarded, 
the yoatfafiil enthosiasmy the eager conversatiou, soul pouring 
into soul, and Karelia listening devoutly to this growing Titan ; \/' 
the woe of parting as if the heart-strings would crack, the speedy 
leeofBij, the gradual oblivion ; certainly man's nature changes 
bat fittle from centuiy to century. 

Another friendi though not so intimate, v^s^fiock, who after- 
waids also became a councillor of war in Eonisbeigrand wrote 
a trmslation of Yirgirs Georgics, at one time much admired. 
He made Herder's acquaintance at Sant!fljectures, where they 
Mtat the same table, together with another, named Wilpert, who 
in his tarn has supplied us with some little informatioii. Herder 
wooldy as far as possible, take down every word of the great 
taadier, and, when he had carefully put his notes into correct 
Ann at home, the friends would retire to an arbour in an unfte- 
qaeotod poblic garden, known as the Old Horse-paddock, and 
isrioiialy disooss the subject of the lecture. Bock was older than 
Hflcder, or at least more advanced in the knowledge of contem- 
poruj litentore, for he seems to have first introduced to his 
notiee the great critical journals that were beginning to move ' 
over the fiioe of the Uerman chaos. Herder always remembered 
him with gratitude, and more than twenty years after this he 
writes to him, *' I can see yon still in the flesh, sitting at the . 
aama table before me. Where are the old days? " 

Fiadier, too, was gone, '^ the chameleon," as he used to call 
hhnanlf the life of the party as we may imagine, with bis rever- 
odial hnre and that delicate though full-flowing humour, from 
wUbh. Herder himself might well have borrowed something. 
Hs beeame chaplain toahosintal and died oomparatively young; 
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I — bv>.. . ^ Darmstadt, gave him tlie tide of tho MagoSy or Wbi- 
Mail i'rom the North, by which he was afterwards known. Evci| 
within these kst few years there has been a strong effort i'j 
Germany to re-establish his doctrines as a revelation of no 
merely temporary value.^ An Englishman might gain someV 
idea of his influence on (German thought by comparing him \ 
v^vith Coleridge, whom he su£Sciently resembled in life and \ 
nethod. Leaving out of sight the* poetry of Coleridge's earlier \ 
years, we see in both men the same startling contradictions \ 
between teaching and practice, the same unaccountable whims, j 
at times the same weakness of will, though in old age at all / 
events Hamann was far the more stable of the two ; the thirst \ 
after knowledge, the power of dissertation, the irresistible attrac- 
tion for the young, the far-seeing criticism^ the mystic Platonism . 
(Hamann used to boast that he could have written more than 
/ half Plato though he had never read it), the ** theosophic moon- 
/ shine,** — all this is much the same. But in Hamann we are 
perplexed at long intervals by coming, as it were, upon a distant 
j savour of Swift in the rare atmosphere of Coleridge.' He 
I boasted himself a Socrates in his generation, and a Socrates is 
(never really far removed fix>m Aristophanes in spirit Endued 
Uvith all the apostoUc fervour of St Paul, he made a concul^ine 
{of his father's nurse. He was a bundle of con«a^;dictions, full of 
the unexpected. Loving leisure and even idleness with a passion, 
ho worked for years at mean and irksome employmenis to 
support a sick father and a melancholy brother almost brutal 
with hypochondria. 

Educated in Eonigsberg, he had proceeded to Courland and 
Livonia as hofmeister in two noblemen's houses. Finding the 
position insupportable, he tried to learn a merchant's business at 
Biga with a friend named Berens. In his service he had under- 
taken a mission to London, but, fidling into bad company of 
both sexes, he grievously fiiiled in the business, found himself in 
\ debt, and fix>m the depths of his despair turned to the Bible of 

■ Especiallj in DlneUioff*g WegwcUer zu Samtmmg a ntrj Chrirtisn bocdu 
« And yet OTea Ookridg* wm not qnito fne of it 8«e Appendix L 




11 that 18 left of him being three letters to his {ru-. - w.i 
^donging to this time, tlie third sent to Riga tlie next year after 
jieider's little flock had been left desolatoy witli'Hoihing bnt the 
/elicB of old memories to feed upon. When Herder left Konigs- 
.Dog F]sdier*B grief knew no bounds, and he could only console y 
/hiinaelf by reading Boussean and talking over the old tiroes with / 
/ Haberkanty another of this firiendly circle of whom we know/ 
/ Dodung further. Hartknoch| who had come to K5nigsberg tu 
I Btody thedogy, but had changed his mind and was learning the\ 
f art of bookselling and publishing under Kanter, continued of \ 
\ importanoe in Herder's life for a long time to come. 
f But fer above all other influences, both for this period and 
^ fiyr his whole future, stands Herder's connection with tlie two 
greatest minds that Konigsberg has produced — QMiann and 
Kant; we must therefore try to estimate the eiFecr^X)f*^ inter* 
ooone with them during these years. 

In Hainann we are brought fiice to face with one of the 
atrugest and least comprehensible figures in (German, or indeed 
JEmopeani literature: a man who has been alternately wor- 
^pped as a prophet of God and derided as a hysterical maniac ; 
a St John with a broad sense of humour ; a woodland satyr 
prostrate before the cross. His first pamphlet was received witli 
great comfort by the Pietists, because it was a bitter attack on 
the AufklSrereijW Illumination, of the Berlin and French school. 
The second part rather shook their fiuth ; and when a collection of 
tiaatisea came out under the title of ** CSmsades of a Philologist/* 
with a fiighlful head of a homed Pan in'lh)nt and a picture of a 
hige oodc solemnly beating time to some church-music for tlie 
beoefit of two chickens, who lift up beaks of praise in front, 
wUkt a worthy citiaen and his wife look on with some astonish- 
OMot firom a pew in the background, it is no wonder that, as 
Goedie leDa ua, the hearts of the pious were alienated from him.^ 
SliD ha oontinued to have a select following of what might be 
called myitac Christiana, auch as was Moeer, who, living in 

* Afu ■ mI i ww L g het^ book ziL 
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his childliood. T}u8 was in 1756| aiid it would have been inter- 
esting if he had met Swedenborg, who must have been in London 
at the tune, bringing out his works on Heaven and JBeU^ 
I T/ie New Jerusalem^ and so on, ** the result of thirteen years' 
' familiar intercourse with the angels.** At all events, he un- 
doubtedly read Swedenborg — ^what in fact did he not read ?— 
and after his visit to London his whole tone of mind changed. 
For though he himself confessed his thoughts were passing 
whimSy and though Thomas Abbt compared his brain to the 
archi{)elagOy where one must take ship to cross from land to 
land, yet the islands were a continent once, and we can still 
trace connecting links that prove their common origin, the chief 
being &ith in die Bible as something beyond a mere under- 
standing ; a second, the inner meaning and unity of nature; and 
|)erhaps a third, the importance of popular poetry and language, 
(^n his return to Riga the change was soon apparent 
Borons could forgive his mistakes in business and his extrava- 
gance, but could by no means forgive this new religious entlin- 
siasm that threatened to perplex the comfortable and enlightened 
Deism suitable for a prosperous merchant, who enthroned God 
in heaven, and was ready to honour Him there, provided He 
lot business alone. Still less could Hamann uv rbrgiven when 
he ventured to look upon the sister, Katharina Berens, as' his 
ideal of all that is divine in woman, or, as he himself says, 
^* a lady with the charm of a Sevign4 and the worth of a Main- 
tenon.*'^ As things became more und more uncomfortable, he 
suddeiily started for home in Eonigsberg, where his father was 
sick. Berens followed in all haste, and, finding his finend spend- 
ing all his time in what seemed to him profidess reh'gious and 
philosophic speculadons, combined with the activity which the 
Germans call ** book-swallowing," he induced Kant to help him 
in urging a return to practical life. Poor Hamann, who had 
just discovered the delights of leisure, replied by a pamphlet, 



* Ilia lit^lA easay on chnreh miuic, fomiiiig one of the Crumdetf end 
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called MemorMUa of Soeratei /or tlie Tedium of the Public^ 
eo mfited bg a Levet of Tedium; with a doMe dedication to the 
ffmommed NotoAf amd to T\eOf meaning by the Two, of course, 
BonoDs and Kant The <* renowned Nobody** is the unknown 
wum of Hie pnblia Socrates, with his reverential love for the 
popular religioii and his firm faith in his attendant genius or 
eonseieDoey stands tar Hamann himself| contrasted with the 
enlig^teoed of Berlin, who correspond to the subtle sophists of 
AOeoa. ;,- 

Baring thus freed himself of Berens, he devoted his whole 
time to the stndy espedally of Shakespeare, Hdmer, the Bible^ 
and the Koran in their original tongues. In 1763 the burden 
ef his brother fell upon him, and he was obliged to undertake 
the dvtiea of copyist and translator in a civil service depart- 
mcoL About this time, too, he went to Frankfort on the invitation 
ef K afJT. Moser, and narrowly missed seeing the boy Ooethe ; 
but, finding that Moser had been obliged to go to Holland, he 
letnmed with characteristic impetuosity to Konigsberg, where, 
in 1764, Kanter ofierod him a place on the staff, or even the 
ma nagement, of the KSntgeberg Journal^ a post for which he 
was abont as unfitted as nature and art could have mado him ; 
and be was afterwards ^>pointed to the excise deportment Ue 
seems not to have become intimate with Herder till the March 
ef ifaia year, thonj;^ there is no reason to doubt the story that 
Us h&a had been entrusted wiih the cure of Herder's eye, 
and bad fiuled two years before. He was fourteen years older 
than Harder, and was probably not attracted at first by the 
^pitk eoontiy boy. But now, at all events, the firiendship 
beoame firm and fiwt, lasting, with but few interruptions, till 
As end of Us life, and of inestimable advantage to Herder, 
whom Wamami regarded as the flower of his life-work. '^ This 
ftwr a i s s^ ^ says Header in one of Us earlieet writings,' '^ should 
baiv an Aspaaia and Aldbiades, and then an Aristotle to gatlier 
^ hia feaehing into a qritem/* Anna B^na, the abovemen- 
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tioned nurse, witli whom Hamnnn lived for about twenty years u 
in semi-connubial bliss, oouid not become an Aspasia, being / 
occupied with household cares of four children, but Herder didf 
his best to act as his Alcibiades ; and, if we must follow out the\ 
parallel, (}oethe must be content for this occasion to play the \ 
Aristotle. After long oppression and grievous straits of fortune 
Hamann was relieved by death of his two burdens, and at 
length received from an admirer a considerable present or 
pension, which enabled him to spend his last year or two in 
comparative calm. In spite of his passionate nature, his life 
was singularly pure; though to the end, in his most ethereal 
speculations, he never lost sight of that side of man*s nature 
wliich is the broadest bpnd of kinship and humour throughout 
all humanitv. 

It would be impossible to give a complete picture of such a 
man except in a separate biography, nor has this been satis- 
factorily done yet Under the $gure of Pan, the great riddle 
of the universe, he signified himself; and he evidently had no 
ambition to become a popular writer, for his style is always of 
the roughest, often incomprehensible, interspersed too with 
quotations from every literature from Hebrew to. French, 
generally in the original. On the titles of his pamphlets, of 
which we have seen some instances, he laid ^;reat stress. 
Probably the most suggestive of them all is 2E»theHoa m Nuce^ 
a Rhapsody in Kabalistic Proses followed by a Hebrew 
quotation from the Book of Judgment Indeed neither Mon- 
taigne nor the author of the AnaJtomy of Melancholy can rival 
Hamann in powers of quotation, for to the wildest imagination 
he joined the memoiy of a recording angel, a sufficiently rare 
admixture. When he is at his best, it is hard to decide whether 
ito compare him to Isaiah, Jean Paul, or the author of the 
Sartor. Excfaunations and epigrams succeed eadi other in 
bewildering confusion. In his own words, he takes his fiui in 
his hand to winnow the threshing-floor of Uterature, and in the 
consequent dust of disturbance it cannot at first be seen whether 
there was enough grain to make it worth the threshing. Yet| 
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if we walohi aflar a time the grain beoomes dearer, the heap 
Ivger— bat the thrBsher has supplied most of it himself. In 
the middle of the eighteenth eentory it is strange and eheering 
to eome upon such sentences as these : ^^ Poetry is the mother- 

'^ Ihe senses and passions speai and uifdor* 
pietnres ; ^ "The first garment oT^man was 
s ilispBodj of fig-leaves ; ** " Speech is translation from the 
tongue of aogeb into the tongue of man, from thoughts to 
vorif, fiorn things to names, from pictures to signs ; ** or again, 
^ Tour philosophy of murderous lies hath cleared Nature out of 
tte waj, and why do ye require of us that we imitate Nature ? 
Hat ye may be able to renew your pleasure, becoming al^ die 
■nderera of Nature's nurslings.** 

An his trads and rhapsodies were written, it is true, to 
Mrve a particular occasion, generally to confute some doctrine 
aivmced in Berlin or Leipsig ; and this, as (Goethe says, gives 
tihem an additional interest, if one can but find the key. Yet 
Aej are all cast in a universal fi>rm and based on would-be. 
udvenal principleB, fivr it is his main doctrine that nothing! 
lepsrste or ]iartial is of any value, but that every production ' 
Aoold qnring from the union of the producer's whole powers : 
i principle, again to quote Gtoetlie, that is noble but hard to 
follow, especially where the object is not life or poetry, but 
kindles of literature that necessarily imply separation and dis- 
tinetion of parts.^ Hence it is that diough Hamann is far from 
void he is without form. We wander through his pages as 
tbou^ a German fi>rest, full of obscure caves and dim vista, 
nog^ with surprising rooks and tangled branches; yet, after 
file j^ariDg fdain of the encydopflBdisis and the barren desert of 
icUiaai abrfnMstionsy the shade is pleasant and the mystery has 
nidiaiiii* 

Soon after Ua friendship with Herder was established, 
Bmaaii began to instruct him in English, and characteristically 
KtUm to work at once upon JTomte, the consummation of the 
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English Rpeoch. Then followed Paradise Latf and the other 
great examples of our olden time, attended, as we may imaginei 
by discourses from Hamann, Herder eagerly drinking in his 
M'ords as he told how real a thing poetry must be, how different 
from learning ; springing from the heart of a people, based on 
the universal passions of mankind, whose soul throughout tlie 
world is much the same ; in religion, too, he would be told, 
there are spheres where only fiuth can be the guide, for under- 
standing cannot enter ; there are depths of thought which all 
' the enlightenment of Bayle, Diderot, Voltaire, Nicohii, and the 
rest of the dear-as-daylight school, cannolTlIumine. Such seed 
thrown on a brain like Herder's was likely to bear fruit, which 
in the work, of his lifetime was apparent to all men. The first 
signs of it appeared in the shape of some poems chiefly on 
religious subjects, and a review of the so-called Ukhyixmbs of 
Willamov, son of old pastor Willamov, in Mohrungen, written 
for the Kdniffsbcrg Journal^ over which Hamann presided. 

The -friendship between Hamann and Kant still held, though 
the bonds were growing weaker, so completely opposed were 
their Ynodes of thought; for they stood like archers shooting at 
the same high mark from opposite sides of a hill, hardly willing 
to believe that the mark was the same. Yetthe rapid development 
of Herder's friendship with Hamann must have increased his 
intimacy with Ejint, for about this time Kant, ill spite of his 
forty years, is said, though it seems impossible, to have begun to 
consult the youth of twenty on tlie subject of his lectures, and 
even to have submitted the drafts of some treatises to hia 
approval or correction. From the first Kant had been well 
inclined towards the jfrieodleas hoy. He himself had been private 
tutor in Arensdor^, only a few miles fix>m Mohrungen, some 
sixteen years before, and we have seen that he allowed Herder 
to attend all his lectures free of charge; though during all this 
period, indeed for the fifteen years 1765-70, Kant held no 
ofiicial position in the universiiy, but was merely 9l prioat^doeent 
giving lectures in his own house to such as would oome and 
would pay the foe. His poverty wasgreat, and, to a man with 
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if ire witehy aflar » time the gnin becomos dearer, the heap 
lugger— bat the thresher has supplied moat of it himself. In 
the middle of the eighteenth eentoiy it is strange and cheering 
to eome upon such sentences as these : ^' Poetry is tlie mother- 
man ; *' ** Hie senses and passions speaS and under* 
unj^nt pietores ;^ "The first garment of man was 
a rfaqpaodj of fig-leaves ; ** ^^ Speech is translation from the 
toogiie of aogels into the tongue of man, from thoughts to 
wodsy finom things to names, from pictures to signs ; ** or again, 
^ Toor plulosophy of murderous lies hath cleared Nature out of 
the waj, and why do ye require of us that we imitate Nature ? 
That ye may be able to renew your pleasure, becoming also die 
nmrdersrs of Nature's nurslings.** 

An ham trada and rhapsodies were written, it is true, to 
aenre a particular occasion, generally to confute some doctrine 
ad?aiioed in Berlin or Lapsig ; and this, as (Goethe says, gives 
them an additional interest, if one can but find the key. Yet 
Aej are all cast in a universal finrm and based on would-be, 
miverBal jnindpleB, fivr it is his main doctrine tliat nothing 1 
•eparate or ]iartial ia of any value, but that every production 
afaonld spring fit>m the union of the producer's whole powers : 
a jnindple, again to quote Gtoethe, tiiat is noble but hard to 
foDow, especially where the object is not life or poetry, but 
hnrndiea of literature that necessarily imply separation and dis- 
tinetion of parta.^ Hence it is that tiiongh Hamann is fiur from 
rM he is without form. We wander through his pages as 
flnough a Qerman fiirest, full of obscure caves and dim vista, 
Toa^ with surprising rooks and tangled branches; yet, after 
the i^aring fdain of the enoydopflBdisis and the barren desert of 
adwliast abitoaetionsy the shade is pleasant and the mystery has 
ita cnann* 

Soon after his friendship with Herder was established, 
Himann b^gan to instruct him in English, and characteristically 
Mt htm to work at once upon JTomte, the consummation of the 

> Am w^eimen Lekeii, book xli. 
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with faltering tongue, as 1 wandered sideways towards Bacon.** * 
We even read that one morning, probably betweenSeven and 
nine o^cloek, Kant*s lecture on the subject of Time and Eternity 
had been so inspiring, that, in the afternoon. Herder turned it 
into verse in the style of Pope or Haller, Kant's favourite poets, 
and next day the master himself read the poem before the 
assembled audience with approval 

We liave seen that Kant prophesied much from '^ this^tobid 
genius^ if once his fermentation worked oiF;** but Kant, with 
his horror of the ^^ Romantic,** Kant, who once at least was 
balked of marriage because he took such a time calculating the 
advantages and disadvantages of a wife and the cost of the same, 
was probably more amused or even alarmed than edified by tliis 
hot-lieaded young man who worshipped Hamann and talked like / 
^e§Qng~-i^ Solomon. Yet, on Herder's side, the admihition' 
was beyond doubt very genuine, and the influence profound. 
A hundred years ago it was -prophesied tliat within a century 
Kant would have attained the reputation of Jesus Christ ; and, 
though the prophecy has hardly been justified by the result, it 
will be universally admitted that it was impossible for so receptive 
a nature as Herder*s to come in contact with what (Joethe calls 
** the most philosophic mind that has existed,** without a life- 
long impression. Nor must we lay too much stress on the 
assertion of the editors of the ReminiiceneeSf that' Herder was 
only attracted by Kant's lectures on astronomy, mathematics, 
and physical geography, but took refuge fix>m his metaphysics in 
poetry or the last work of Rousseau. Such a statement is too 
evidently suggested by after-events. 

The fact is, neither £jmt nor any one else at this time drew 
a hard and fast line between bis metaphysics and the rest of his 
teaching. Kant in his lectures always worked upon mnmgarten 
*or Wolff, and never taught his own system as such ; indeed, at 
this time he had no dogmatic system at all, but contented him- 
self for the most part with bringing the English scepticism to 
bear upon the orthodox dogmatism of Wolff, with rather startling 
results. Of course it is quite possible tlmt Herderi with his 
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cnving fiir tlie beantifal in nature and poetry, was glad enough 
to torn to KHDothing human and genuine after lectures on meta- 
phjaes ; few would deny such aids to frail humanity. But in 
his esriy letteia and writings there is not a trace of disagreement 
with Kant on philosophy. Indeed, it is absurd to talk of dis- 
agreement between a boy of twenty and a mature philosopher. • 
Besides, disagreement is impossible with a man who has no dog^ 
malio system ; pure scepticism alone is above or beneath attack, ^ 
and Kant mt this time was full of the English philosophy, or ^ 
n^g^tion of philosophy, as wo also hear it called. Hume, as ho 
says in a passage almost painfully familiar, had roused him from 
his dogmatic slumber ;^ and this English line of thought con- 
tinued almost unchecked till 1766, when the Dreams of a 
Viwmary were written in answer to Swedenborg, after which/ 
came a long silence whilst the Kritik was a-preparing. Accord- 
ingly we find that, till about a year after Herder had left 
Konigsberg, Eant*s work chiefly consisted in mathematics 
and physios. No one was aware how vast a power was 
hidden in that quiet little man, by whom, as Heine says, the \ 
good people of Eonigsberg set their watches. Experience was 
the watchword of the time; Hume and Rousseau ruled the 
advanced thought of Europe together or in turn, anu many 
yeara were yet to pass before Kant could take tiie sceptre up. 
For the present, in spite of his independence, he was content to 
study the commands of the other two kings. In the first lecture 
which Herder attended he treated the question, '^ Are there any / 
spirits bendes our own sotds? ** ih a light and ironical manner 
that aeema to have been a mixture of Hume and Voltaire. In 
176S he had written a pamphlet on the false subtiety of the 
■jrUo^stio figures. The same year Bousseau*s EmiU appeared, 
wdA far one day Kant gave up his regular walk, such was the 
ebaim of this book. In 1763 he published his ^* ovlj passibU 
(noi even this certain) argument for God's existence,** and next 
bia iraitiae cm << the Beautiful and Sublime,** which Herder ' 

* FktCMS totlie JV^^w u m^, 17SS. 
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compared to Winckelroan and Bnrke. In 1764, too, there came 
to Konigsbcrg a famoas wild man of the woods with hiB boy, no 
less wild, delighting the experimental philosophers and the 
readers of Boussean, learned or gentle, by his free and fearless 
ways and honest mien, Kant taking especial interest in the 
apparition.^ 

On the whole, therefore, wo may say that even to the keenest 
sighted of men the Kant t^tllGi presented a very different 
appearance to the Kant of 17S1 and onwards up to tonlay. In 
1764 there was no text-book to Kant, no talk about rivalry 
between Immanuel Christ and Immanuel Kant, no prophecies 
that within five years Christianity would be extinct, no promise 
to create Qod at next day's lecture, no learned discourse about 
noumenon and phenomenon, reason and understanding, and the 
rest The star in the German drama of thought was still learn- 
ing his part, and none were aware of his )K)wers9 himself perhaps 
as little as any. His influence on Herder is best described in 
Herder's own words quoted above. He taught him to look fear- 
lessly and cheerfully in the face of nature. He showed him the 
mystery of the firmament, the wonders of the earth and sea« the 
wonders of the heart of man; showed him how beautiful is 
freedom, how absurd is despotism in thought, how vast the range 
which the mind of man may embrace, yet how pleasant a thing 
it is to have the foot on fact Kant set him free from the pi 
of dogmatism where *^ one nothing feek and nothing thinks,' 
and bade him resist the shadows of an unreal metaphysio and the 
would flee from him; ^^for, though tliere are limits beyond whi 
metaphysics cannot go, yet what is knowable is enough for man J 

It is also very significant that Herder so often speaks 
Kant as the gift of Apollo, and sings of a vision of Muses 
dancing in Tempo's vale whilst he was listening to a lecture in 
the stuffy room of a German privairdoeenL^ Evidently he 
derived more from Kant*s teaching on the sasthetio than the 

> Kant wrote a paper <m the mbjeet lor UwJDhi^tlifr^JSwnMrf. 
* The temperature in Kaai*s room Is laid to have been kept al 71^ 
Fahrenheit: ef. Ftof. Wallaee^H JCtn/, p. 41. 
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. mare utrictlj phHosophie Bide. His eyes wore opened to the 

glories of <atenial nature, the vastness of the univerBO with 
Idstoiy for time and astronomy for space ; and thus, through 
nature, beauty was revealed. After all, then, it was not needful 
to mope and moan like a Tresoho with eye always on navel in 
sdf-rigliteouB humility. In Kant lie found a man that was 
no pedant (the only one of all his teachers, Herder used after- \ 
wards to say), a man ftill of enthusiasm, to whom no knowledge 
was indifferent ; who knew the surface of the whole globe 
shnoet as well as his native Konigsberg ; who did not regard 
the beantifiil as merely a useful exponent of religious dogma; 
but was indeed free from dogma, and taught not philosophy but 
how to philosophise, making the search for truth a part of life 
itself, not tc this or that learned professor but to everyone who 
deserved the name of man ; each one then must think out his 
own salvation, but lose sight of his morbid peculiarities in the 
^ories of the universal ; for what is the '^ history of our own 
heaA ^ compared to the history of one bright particular star- 
to the history of the holy spirit of man ? 
It is at this point of universality that the cheerftil clearness 
ef Kant most nearly coincided with the mystic utterances of 
the orade Hamann; and we naturally find, therefore, that tliis 
mdversaliiy in Herder, as the natural product of two such 
panmts in thought, continued throughout life the leading prin- 
ce €t his work. Henceforward he would be universal or 
nothing; he would build on the broadest basis the deepest 
ttitths of nature and humanity, or he would deny the possibility 
of foundation at all. The grey ghosts of the schook, the whims 
of the philosophers, the dogmatic theorising of all sects, orthodox 
as wen as pietistio, must submit themselves to scrutiny, and go 
on thrir way as best they might, leaving room for what had 
been found eternally beautiiul and true for all men, from Miriam 
mOk her timbrel to Bousseau with his Heloise. It is hard for us, 
wlio hare seen this reaction in its birth, its progress, and 
periiapa its dedine^ to appreciate now the joy with whioh its 
tot moreaients were greeted fay a young and ardent soul like 
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Hefxler*8 a hundred and twonty years ago* To us, therefore, bis 
praises of Kant and Hamann may seem to have a false tone of 
exaggeration, yet from any who in his youth has tasted the first 
joys of liberty and the merry excitement of ghost--cbasing he 
will receive full sympathy, perhaps not unmixed with pity. 

Yet in spito of all friendships, in spite of an intercourse with 
two of the greatest tliinkers . in Germany and the advances he 
had made in general society* Herder was not quite at bis ease 
in Konigsborg. We begin to see something of that nervous 
restlessness which never quite forsook him. It is so hard to | 
find circumstances that exactly fit in with one*s ideal of life, so 
hard to say, *^ here or nowhere is my North America.*' In 
Konigsberg he seems to have been oppressed by the mercantile 
spirit of the place ; the air began to seem tliick and Bcsotian, 
afibrding little nurture to the delicate plants of poesy and refined 
entlmsiasms. Even tlie Collegium, where his work was mainly 
sot, was becoming an aimoyance ; perhaps the authorities had 
never quite recovered from that rude shock about the wig; 
certainly Herder found that a man of twenty could not make an 
ideal school in a day. This honourable old-maidenish Frederica 
with her sixty years, with her ^^ scars of religion and wrinkles 
of pedantry,*' passable enough in her youth, now began to wear 
a very jaded and worn appearance, not to be improved by the 
copious use of rouge.^ 

Accordingly, when in the autumn of this year (1764) an 
invitation came from Professor Lindner in Riga, asking if 
Herder were willing to take the post of assistant or colleague 
(eoUabaratar) in the cathedral-school of that town, the proposal 
was at once agreed to with very little regret Linger had 
been rector of the school, but was about to leave for KSnigsberg 
as professor of poetry. He was an intimate firiend of Hamann, 
who, as will be remembered, had made his business venture 
from Riga. Through Hamann and Hartknoch he had heard 
tidings of this successful young Herder,— hia knowledge, hia 

* Letter £1001 Honte to lindnw : jMmwMW, toL L p. 111. 
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iF uie ' in akiDg, and metliods of instniction. As aoon as the idea 
was started Hamann was especiaUy enthusiastic in commending 
due ^ yonng^jnaa-frifr 4he maidenljsonl^ of a VirgiL"^ Two V- 
short addresses on school matters were dU that were required as 
farther evidences of efficiency, and it was agreed that Herder 
dioidd start in November, though it was mid-term. 

Befeie he went he was obliged to take an oath to return if 
he were required as a soldier, so strict was Father Fritz with 
his children. On the 1 1 th of November a terrible fire broke 
out in Kdnigsberg, which lasted five or six days, and destroyed 
the greater part of the town. Herder looking mournfully on 
whilst the flax-warehouses blazed up in flame, and the church 
steqiles came crashing to the ground. He celebrated tho 

Iooeasioo in an ode <m the AJumj^ KdntgAfr^jn the style of 
Jeremiah, but in ihymed stanzas and with an occasional hint at 
Qrefk legend. On the whole it is the most successful of his 
poems so fiu*, and contains no allusion to the phoenix, though 
the poet consoles himself with a comparison to tlio Resurrection. 
About ten days afterwards he started for Biga, leaving tlio 
drBaij_Adetgn.^ f the to wn ^sUH smoking beliind him, and 
qfiimd Prussian territory with its ruthless militaiy laws and 
stem ways, apparently fiir more in joy than sorrow ; ** ready to 
1dm the ground for joy," as he said in afler-days. For he was 
fine; and fbU of hope he went fi>rward, the whole world still 
ijiii|||^ in frontb 



^UmdmK: UkentMd^tfA Lp.S17. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BiGA, 1764—1769. 

** When he finiahes refection, 
Knife end fork he ne? er Uji 
Oron-wiae, to mj reoollection, 

Ai do I in Jesn*i praiie. 
J the Trinity illaitrmte 

Drinking watered oruige-pnlp. 
In three lipe the Arien fnutrete, 
While he drains his at one gulp." 

In a Spahibh CLOisruL 

JouRNETiKO to the nortli-east from Konigsberg for nearly two 
hundred miles, after some days Herder emerged from the vast 
pine-forests of Courland, now damp and heavy witli autumn, and 
far away across a bare sandy phtin he would see tho great 
tower of Riga rise (tallest tower in all the Russias, no less than 
440 feety the guide-books tell us), under sight of which he was \ 
to spend the next four and a-half years, painted by fond, after- ^ 
memory as the happiest of his life. 

The quaint old town, with its Qerman streetS| narrow, high- 
piled, and twisted, all hemmed in by the high protecting walls 
and fortress towerst unencumbered as yet by the bald regularity 
of the modem Russian suburbs, would take the traveller's mind 
back to the days, five hundred and sixty years before, when 
Bishop Adalbert, aided by merchants firom Bremen, founded' 
Riga as the headquarters of the redoubtable Order of the 
Brethren of the Sword, whose aim it was to further free trade, 
and the power of the Church, by teaching the heathen the 
Qospel of the steeL^ The Order, having might on their side, 

* Jnst mentioned in Carljle's FMeriek^ toL L p. 118. This Adalbert, bishop 
of liTonia, founder of the " Sword-Brotheny" most not be eonfased with Adal* 
bert, bishop of Piag, who stamped his life on Pnnsiay in the Ioib oC a craciftiy 
some two csntaries eailisr<— <#ViriMrA, ?oL L p. 8S.) 
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praspered in their holy canae, and, uniting thomaelveB to tho 
kindred body of Teutonic knights, continued to possess the land 
fcr some three centuries, Biga also becoming a member of tho 
Hanaeatio League. But when Luther and tlio Beformation 
camCi the hearts of the men of Liefland, or Livonia as we call 
ity were estranged firom the Holy Mother, and tho knights 
finding their strength gone from them, being hard-bested, too, 
by Rossia and Sweden, appealed to Sigismund of Poland, who 
adcqited Liefland amongst his children, and allowed her to 
fwtaMish the reformed practice of religion. Things went quietly 
enough till a stronger than Poland appeared, and in 1621 
Ghtttavua Adolphus came swooping over sea from Stockholm, so 
that 3iga was Swedish possession for ninety years without a 
dange; till again, after a terrible siege, accompanied by famine 
and pestilence, it surrendered half in ruins to Peter the Great, 
during the pitiful business of the Northern war, just before 
Charles XIL retired to his five years* sleep in Turkey.^ TIio 
prorince was finally confirmed to Russia in the peace of 1721, 
ho that when Herder arrived it had almost recovered from its 
idisastera, and was full of joy at the energy of new life within it 
Like the rest of the Baltic states, Liefland seems at that time to 
have been comparatively indiiFerent to what rulers she owed 
aDegiance provided they let her alone and allowed her to pursue 
her trade in peace. She was beginning to feel the pleasure of 
safiaty under the protection of a vast empire, and her enthusiasm 
finr BoBsia was great The very summer before, Biga had been 
visited by Gatherine herself, and had blossomed out into all 
festivity to do her honour. But the town was still German at 
heart; the German language was generally spoken ; Lutheranism 
waa nearly universal ; and Bussians, Swedes, Poles, Jews, and 
LivoDiana went together to make up a kind of ideal German 
(nding-iepublioi based on afiecdonate reminiscences of the 
Hanaeatie Leagnoy with a careful preservation of ancient patri- 
elie fUMitiiTinff 

> OulTlani IVwIiWtf ft, foL L pi 428. 
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For the rest, Herder would find the general spirit -of tlie 
place to be much like Kdnigsbergi except that hero there was 
i\o university to restrain the mercantile tone^ and social relations 
were freer and more cheerAiL Instead of the Pregel here was 
the Diina, three-quarters of a mile across at its month, bearing 
to and fro on its broad surface the countless masts of trading 
vessels with their cargoes of tobacco, sugar, leather, paper, and 
starch as they came in ; com, linseed, hemp, flax, and, above 
all, timber, on their passage out A lively enough impression 
for the traveller, when he arrived and took up his abode in a 
comer house belonging to the school, which looked on to an 
open space, now known as the Herder-Platz, adomed in 1864 
by a cast-iron bust of Herder himself, resting on a gothio 
pedestal, also of cast-iron ; the whole is elevated on granite steps, 
and was unveiled in the August of that year to the sound of 
Luther^s **Eine fuU Burgy^ with drum accompaniment, sung 
by the boys and masters of the old cathedral school, now 
changed into a town gjrmnasium. The cathedral itself, the 
school and the town libraiy, were close at hand, as was the shop 
whore Hartknoch was to set up his publishing establishment^ 
and print most of Herder*s works that appeared before the 
world. 

The cathedral school seems to have been the only place of 
education that survived the distresses of the siege,' and under 
Rector Lindner, who did not remove to Konigsberg for a few 
months yet, it had attained high reputation. The town counci], 
or the Thirty Fathers as they were called, kept the supreme 
management, though the clergy belonging to the chapter appear 
to have had a voice in the matter ; at all events, though Herder 
was introduced as teacher in the school early in December, he 
had to submit to an examination in theology in the Febmaxy 
after — a specially rigorous examination, as the IUinAni»e€n/on 
toll us indignantly, owing to the spite and envy of these clerical 
hearts. Probably some evil reports about free-thinking, deismy 
Hume*s philosophy, hatred of wigs, and similar orimes, had 
reached their orthodox ears. The examiners, however, applanded 
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the jonth with one voioe, and he at onoe devoted himself 
^ diEgentlj to the duties of his oflSoe as oolkborator. 

What these duties exactly were it is hard to discover. Tlie 
post had been iiewly institated in compliance^ we may imagine, 
with rspresentrntions from the practical merchants of Riga Uiat 
the oId-&ahioned leamiog was useless for their sons in after-life. 
The same complaint is made again and again, that the education 
of the grammar schools *and univernties does not help a man to 
make his living. Bict it was a new cry then, however vulgar 
iMw; and aecordiogly the new collaborator, besides giving 
goosral aid to any of his seven colleaguesi wherever ho was 
vaoled, was espedally to instruct the merchants of tlie future in 
natmal philosophy^ hist<»yi geographyi French, mathematicS| 
■ad a practice called '* s^le/' for which essay-writing b our 
noarest equivalent In all this we see the beginning of that 
system cfReaU^ukj or scientific schoolsi that have since become 
so prominent in Gtermany, though it has by no means uprooted 
the o]d-&shioned gymnasium so much as is wished by those who 
ngnd the education of their sons as a certain amount of well- 
invested capital, that will give them a good start in the world, 
and enaUe them to invent steam-engines and comfortable arm- 
ohaiia. No post could have been more welcome to Herder at 
the time. SVesh from the scientific lectures of Kant and his 
studies in Baq|Mi,_^ewton, and Hume, he entered upon his work 
with all the enthusiasm that a new departure in theory and 
pnotioe can give. Here at length was something both new and 
rsal ; here he could rebel without being a traitor, for his fight 
fir pedantiy was now on a fair and open field, and every stroke 
would be applauded by those whom he served; he need no 
longBT soothe with pretence the ruffled hearts of Pietists, nor 
fcign a belief m the all-suffidenoy of the Latin grammar. 

But Us own view of his position is best gathered from two 
speeches he delivered, one in his first year at Biga, the other 
probahly in Us second; and, as his theory of education did not 
graady change in afterlife, it may be as weQ here to examine 
lUr gonend drifts His public insbdment in bis office had been 
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postponed ; for, since a new rector was expected shortly, the 
thrifty minds of the Thirty deemed that one ceremony was snffi* 
cient for both. In May 1765 old Bector Lindner went on his 
way to profess poetxy in ESnigsberg, his departore being cele- 
brated by Herder in an ode divided into choruses for the boys 
and solos for the ** priest '* in strophe and antistrophci some- 
thing after the manner of a carmen seculare. In Jane the new 
rector came in the person of Schlegol| a former colleague of 
Herder's in the old FriedrichVCollege ; he was no relation to 
Johann Adolph Schlegel| famous father of more famous sons, 
now quietly at work with his books and parish fiur away in 
Hanover, his sons hardly yet bom. This Schlegel of Eonigs* 
berg and Riga was six years older than Herder, and survived 
him six years, dying in 1810 of old age and a broken heart at 
the disasters that befell Sweden and her king, in whose favour 
he stood high. On his arrival the Thirty, always with an eye to 
thrift, decreed that the ceremony of installation should take 
place on the 27th of June, also the third anniversary of the day 
on which the ^' Wild Cat " of Russia commenced her happy 
and scandalous reign. Herder's speech on this occasion has 
been preserved to us, and printed in full by his son.^ 

Afbr briefly thanking his patrons for their confidence in him 
and the favours he had received, having no wish, as he says, to 
bring before practical men a mere skeleton of common-places, 
^* especially in a town where monkish learning no longer rules,'* 
he proceeds at once to sketch the duties of his new position, and 
then proposes, as the main theme of his discourse, the question 
^^ How &r, even in a school, Grace must prevail.*' Shortly ex- 
plaining what he means by Grace or the Graces, he proceeds 
boldly, ahnost recklessly, thus : 

No ; it is unf ortonately not the first oonoeption thai rises in one's 
mind when a lohoolmsster is named, thai over his eradle the Gimees ol 
heaven weie watdhing, thai in his youth he defotod his leaning to them, 
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tbi Uiqr aeoomptnied liim to lohool, and ohoie for thoir workshop «■ il 
vm a room fun of dust Too Mldom, when we meet a Mhoolmaster, do 
velbd bim niave in aociety and in aehool, poUteoeaa on his lipa and in 
Ui betting. On the oontcaiy, moat often we find thai his drde of know- 
Mge b^pna with the Latin grammar of Donatua, " oar first book of 
■sttjiay" and ends with some bairen attempta at ontology ; his method is 
nkntkas pedantiy ; the so-called morslitj thai he teaches is only the 
nnlt of skvish eompnlsion; and the " best behavioor " is only the stiff- 
nemof leading-sfcringSy that end in making the scholar politely rude. He 
iia twor to the boyS| and his homoi instead of being the abode of the 
■nsesi is n dry-aa-dnst helL This is the idea of learning which we 
fenenl^ give oar childreo. JSchodls are the first prisons with which they 
srs threatened, and in them we foroe them to sit still, to learn by heart, 
and to go throng heaTen knows what other chiTalrons zeroises. All 
the knowledge that a Im^ leams at school, we think it only right and 
pnpor thai he shoold dear away like so much steam as soon as he reaches 
■an's eatate, if he woold not have hia wits choked. The consequence is 
that oar biains are foimed first by our nurses ; then re-cast by the school* 
; and for the third time completely re-modelled by the world. 



In thia pictare of the oommon achoolmaster old Rector Grimm 
of Mohningen is plainly in Herder*8 mind| though probably he 
bad not to go &r for modela. He goes on to say, that tliis xm* 
bqipj result ia only natural, since only a man of depressed 
station or ''unfriendly Minerva'* would choose to ply the 
liomely uaher'a alighted trade, and the finest spirit would lose 
■omMhing of its European polish after forty years' exile in 
Siberia ; thus the achoolmaster ia limited to hia rude little circle 
and the petij economica of hia own household Then follows a 
iketdiofanideal 



'W I I. » Mil 



The jewcb on hia breast plate must be caUed insi^^t or i^ympathy 
traai or honeslyy whilsti like another Aaron, he bears the name of 
his childien written on his heart. No amount of learning will make up 
/ lorthawantof insi^^t On the contrary, a .vast amount of knowledge 
weoMliriatiMr detrimental to him than advantageous aa far aa education 
oaa ennneniedi "With thou^ts scattered to all four winds of heaven ho 
wmM lose ai^^ of the eirde of boys, and, plunged in the contempUtion 
ef Usownkaaiedaoheniea, he wbold huny them hither and thither, or 
laqfrt lUr edooatkm altogether. If yon tie an eagle to a child's go^art 
he win either tear himself loose, or, in a moment of inapiration, will 
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ouiy the oart with him tip to the stan of heaveiii and the ohild will be 
ipilled. 

For m tohoohiiMter extnoxdinuy leaming it not needful, hot he mtwt 
have talent, that he may inspire hie children with thoxous^ knowledge aa 
by a pleasant charm : and this is that Grace without which no man can 
become a perfect teacher. But the tyrant, how different it is with him I 
The boy longs to wander through the pleasant fields of Fiuadise, but the 
tyrant comes, all coyered with frost, and drags him over ice and snow. 
Jn Tain is the torture ; "school-implements" (rulers and canes) avmil not; 
ambition ayails not ; promises of future advantage all are to no purpose; 
without the charm of grace they are aa nothing. See, O stripling, he 
continues with ecstasy, I will make the years of thy youth not doleful 
years, but pleasant to thy heart On flowers will we wander forth ; give 
me thy hand that I may lead thee into happiness. Thou muxmuresi at 
thy youth ; I, too, was once a boy ; I murmured aa then, but, beliere me, 
I could wish myself back again. It is still before thee to choose the good 
and be a light to thy friends, or to choose the evfl and become a grief to 
thy father and heayiness to her that bare thee. Secondly, the ideal master 
must inspire confidence : and for this, too, no leaming, no severity, will 
be of help. On his forehead must be read the simple and snblime 
of a father, who says nothing thai he does not think. Such an 
Ids pupils follow on the difficult road : they hang on hia lipa. 
imagination ia lost in contemplation of a spot so fair, where Grace such aa 
this rules between the master and the boys I It is no longer a school, it 
is a pleasant garden of flowers. The master goes his way with cheerf id 
brow among friends who have given their whole hearts into his charge. 
Ko longer a school but an Indus^ phice for games, a gymnadum where 
the Graces rule supreme. ''The golden age of snnplieity lives again ; *' 
again does Alcibiades, pattern of youth's virtues and enoxs, hang on the 
neck of hia Socratea. 

After some advice to parents to restrain the inoreasing liunirj 
of the age, and a few words on his more special datieS| he 
explains how, though a school otight not to be a dancing academy 
nor a gymnasium of compliment, yet there should be no contra- 
diction between the manners of school and the manners of the 
world ; the vchoolmaster must therefore be a model of good f 
manners and polished behaviour. The orator theui feeling that ' 
enough had been said, '^ for it is best to promise little and fulfil 
much/* addressed a few words to each section of hia audience,* 
^^m his boys to the town council| and so reaohea hia esordinm : 
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<< Haj OUT school, our ehOdreni and our parentsi floarish I 
Vaj Bi^ flourish I the town where refinement is combined 
with indnstzy and nsefhlness; prosperity is combined with 
ftiendship*aiid politenesS| obedience with freedom, thought with 
heEefy grace with knowledge of the world ; Riga, that might be 
esDed Genera nnder the shadow of Russia ; prosperity to her 
tiade, her eitizenS| her fiUhers, and her queen.** 

After a few words in praise of the ** Wild Cat,** and her 
wi to Riga the year beforoj he finished by ''singing** an ode 
of his own composition in honour of her coronation, inviting all 
tnie patriots to Join him in the strain. 

Iliis panegyric of the Ghraces seems to have raised some 
dnUtations in the minds of the merchants of Riga, for, in the 
published Tersion of the speech, Herder inserted a long passage, 
of whidi we only possess a firagment, to explain that he was far 
finm wishing to transform their sons into polished puppets of 
(be French school, against which Rousseau had uttered his 
lBoientation& His Grace was a fiur other lady than the be«v 
powdered and befiriszled dancing mistress of France. 

^ Nay P* he cries, '* let the Graces themselves appear ! I 
see, I see them coming ; the three sisters of sweetness, Aglaia, 
Ihalia, and EuphrosTne, the daughters of Jupiter, bom of 
Hsxmony ; naked are thejr, like the truth, full of noble simpli- 
city, that is of Idn to the Uessed peace of Olympus ; their hair 
ffies out to the wind firom nnder garhuids ever green ; garlands 
sie in their hands; their arms are intertwined ; goddesses of 
Hsrmony, I by my picture at your feet; crown it with your 
wnethal*' 

lUa also must have been a very beautiftd apparition, very 
fiflhcent firam the artificial dancing-mistress ; only people need 
eyes to see it 

The second public speech on school matters was probably 
ddtvend about a year after this, and treats of the relation that 
the stndy of feroign languages ought to bear to the study of the 
flMther tongue. Herder begins with a few words of charac- 
legret over the days when the worid was young— 
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When, aoooiding to the lublime simplioity of our reTeiation, there 
waa only one ipeeoh and language in all the world. But now each tongue 
has its peculiar ohanoter, and the mother-tongue is always best suited to 
a people's way of thought Hence, it is almost impossible to get at the 
kernel of a foreign language. With much labour I may, pexhape, ' 
master the dead languages according to their words ; but their spirit has 
eluded me: and it is a good thing that the people who spoke them an 
extinct, else they would accuse me of who knows what ignorance, bar- 
barity, and rudeness. And yet to these foreign languages I must sacrifice I 
my most flourishing years, my most lively memory, the brightest fire c^ 
my youth, just as children used to be thrown into the arms of Moloch ; 
though things instead of words, thoughts instead of signs, would give me 
far more nourishment These are the objections raised by many against 
the study of languages ; objections .that have nature on their side, though . 
the present condition of art is sgainst theuL But if eadi nation confined/ 
itself to its own language how slowly the world would advance; a 
Kewton in Ctormany would be torturing himself with a disoorecy that the 
English Kewton had unsealed long before. Kor can we trust to trans- 
lations, in which the charm of form, the delicate bloom of expression, is 
necessarOy lost Let us read the works of the greatest men m their own 
tongues. With my German industry I try to combine genuine English 
humour, the wit of the French, the sparkle of Italy. I will take the 
stream of the Thames aa my great example: ^^Deep, yet dear; gentle, 
yet not dull ; strong, without rage ; without o'er-flowingfulL" (In this 
form Denham's* verse appears in German prose.) But where, then, can 
we make an end? A boundless sea, a labyrinth of languages, stretches 
before us. After all, the mother tongue is most important for a man ; it I 
is part of his national character ; through it he babbled his first words; * 
above all, it is essential for eveiy work of art in poetry and eloquence. 
What great author has written a masterpiece in a foreign tongue! Why 
should we be crawling imitatoiB of Horace and Yixgili or even of the mdiem 
French! 

In this strain he oontinnes to the end, without definitely 
deciding the questioni though he hints that at all events it will 
be safe to paj at least three times aa much attention to modem 
languages as to the anoieni 

From these two discourses we can derive a sufi^cienfly 
accurate notion of Herder's views on education, its method and 
its substance. In the air of Biga in 1766 all this sounded 
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ttfuige; what now aeems oommon-plaoey or menAj unpractical, 
WIS then levolnlioiiarjr ; and we cannot bat admire this an- 
friended atrangBTy only twentj-one yearn old, who, with sweet 
▼oice and flashing eye, steps on the rostnun, and caases the 
traditional fees of boyhood to tremble like the gods in their 
tvilij^ ; nor can we mnch wonder if the wigs wagged omi- 
nously, and boded no good for the apstart who dared to say that 
adioofanasters had no grace; who called them anmannerly, 
radci and mean ; vain in their futile knowledge of the Book 
ff MartgT9^ and in their cult of the fiery Moloch ; himself 
pranising to show them the right way, to l«id his charge beside 
As flowery meadS| having cast away his wig, the symbol of so 
mndi that would follow sooui unless the thing were checked. 
Bat {here was still bopci for they too had been young, and now 
wsrsold. 

At all events, with his pupils there could be no doubt about Her* 
iaf% popularity; amongst them he actually did manage to realize 
Moething of Us hopes. One, who afterwards rose to be arch4 
deacon, or something of* that kind, wrote many years hence : \ 
^ His method of teachiog was so excellent, his intercourse with 
Us pi^ils so human, that they attended no lecture with greater 
pleasure than his.*' On this point the evidence of all the wit- 
nesses agree ; three old ladies adding their testimony, blooming 
girls at that time, and ^' of very distinguished femilies,'' too ; 
they took private leesons from him ; and ^^ long,'' we are told, 
<" did he five in their hearts.' ' 

Daring the first few months in this new town, it is true, the 
yoong sdioohnaster was inclined to despond, owing to his lone- 
EoeBSyflioagh his external position was far more comfortable 
then at Eonigsberg ; his lodging was convenient and his salary 
nffiflient ; in fiust, as he writes to Hamann, he had ^^everything j 
that Lather wished for in the fourth prayer, except a wife and / 
As vesL" Bat, unfortunately, man does not live by bread alone. 
^I have very lij^t work," he continues ; <<and as the land here 
■ig^be ealkda 8ohm p^Mmmferum, mrnintferum^ lam almost 
BBJeep I hkre no entrance into society, and have nothmg to 
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goad me to small undertakings. Ton mnst wake me np.** The 
letter then proceeds to literatnrei and Herder offers to send an 
English copj of No. 45 of the North Briton^ an offer which 
Hamann accepts, tliongh he adds he would rather see the Eswy 
an Wcmanf which is a significant notice of Uie disturbances 
then agitating England, and the interest they aroused in the 
learned of Europe, though as yet the telegraph was not^ In 
another letter to Hamann, Herder complains that he was still 
unripe for his post ; he was teaching when he ought to be learn* 
ing ; he had no opportunity of seeing life, nor enough society to 
acquire the manners of the world ; in fact, he felt very much 
like ^'a seven months* ^mhcyp/! Hamann*s answer displays 
unexpected insight He remarks that it is better to begin by 
groaning than by boasts; he urges his young friend to seek 
consolation with the great men of old, but above all to think 
less and live more ; to follow his genius for music, and, if he 
were not too old or anxious about his eyes, to learn drawing 
and even painting in company with his pupils ; also to go to 
concerts, and see as many people as possible. 

Following this advice in every pointt except perhaps as to 
the painting. Herder soon found his opportunities increase. At 
his private lessons he won the hearts not only of his pupils, but 
of their parents too. The doors of Riga society soon stood open 
to him, Hamann probably sending a few letters of introduction 
besides, for Hamann was still well remembered in Biga for good 
or bad. The Berens family, in whose service Hamann had visited 
London, seem to have been the first to be gracious, and the 
three brothers continued his firm friends. One of them, 
Christoph, rose to be a senator in Riga, a man very distinguished 
for honest and patriotic virtues. According to the editors of the 
Reminiiuneesj it was he who in 1782 drew up the scheme of the 
armed neutrality of the Northern Powers to check the hectoring 
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wsys of Great Briteioi which even the loss of America could not 
dMnnaiantaa 

In the eariy Bommer of 1765 Hamann himself, finding 
KfinigBberg narrow and oppreflaiTe* as he said, also tiying to 
ahake from his mind the image of the too-fascinating Anna 
Bflyrinfty came to Hitaui within a day's joomey from Riga south* 
^udi and once more essayed the duties of a hofmeister to the 
establishment of a kindly gentlemaUi who owned large grounds 
and — which seemed more important to Hamann, with his 
pewers of book-swallowing — * large library. He did his best 
to make a good hofmeister ; in his letters to Herder we find 
eenmuasions for the purchase of hazel-hens (moor*hens, or 
peihaps black-game) jostling strangely with dissertations on 
Swedenborg or Shaftesbnry; he went to Warsaw with h:s 
pafcran for some months, but returned to Mitau for the winter, 
and at lengdi hastened back to Eonigsberg and the arms of 
AnnaBegina. 

To Herder the proximity of his master supplied the goad 
which he desired ; he was awakened from his drowsiness and 
stimulated to firesh endeavours. He visited Mitau at least twice ; 
once in the summer of 1765, and again in spring of next year, 
^* as soon as the DOna was open,*' for during winter communi- 
cation was difficult, if not impossible. On this occasion he was 
accompanied by Hartknoch, who within the last few months 
had definitely established himselfy wife and all, in Biga, as book* 
adler and publisher for the Ruisian Geneva. We have an account 
of the retnm-joumey in a letter written to Hamann the same 
nig^t in the form of a chapter of ^^ My Shandyan Bomance to my 
Undo Toby Shandy.*' ^Diey had parted at two o'clock on a day 
of lain and wind, never to meet again in the flesh. Most of the 
drive home was accomplished in silence, but it ended safely in 
spite of the dangers of the Duna, swollen with the rains of 
8|«ing and the melting snow, perhaps still strewn with groaning 
fabdn of ice; ''two girls drowned that very day," Herder 
initsa; an ominous journey, for all the would-be Shandyan 
of the tale. 
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But for the present the prospect seemed bright enough* 
Herder wrote to Trescho that this summer of 1 765 had been the 
happiest of his life ; and hopes further that the precious heart 
finds itself healthy enough to compose a Bible of Life as a 
counterpart to that old Bible of Deoihy implying that, after 
all, Golgotha bones are perhaps not just the right thing of 
which to build a rose-bower. Belonging to this period we find 
several little poems to celebrate births or marriages amongst 
his firiendS| as well as an occasional funeral oration over the 
grave of one who had ceased to join their oirde. Evidently he 
was soon a man much sought after. ^^The mercantfle tone 
prevails/' he tells US| '^ and a man of learning must accommodate 
himself thereta^ It may be imagined that no ^' man of learn- 
ing" was more ready to accommodate himself than Herder. 
His greatest delight was to visit the wealthy merchants in their 
country-houses and pleasant little summer residences at some 
distance from the town, generally near the seashore. He would 
reward his hosts by short poems in praise of their dwellingi two 
or three of which have survived ; one, an ode in honour of a 
comitry-house, Grafenheidci with its sea-views, avenues, and 
woods, was set to music some thirty years afterwards, and is 
perhaps still a pride to the place. 

As though to complete his happiness, Hartknoch in the 
autumn of this year finally determined to publish henceforth at 
Riga, and not at Mitau. Being a man too bright and gay* 
hearted, as Herder thought, distinctly to profess religion as a 
means of livelihood, according to his first intention, he had been 
won over in Ednigsberg to follow the book-trade in preference, 
and now, with his simple-hearted, cheery young wife, he and 
his household make a pleasant picture. Of an evening Herder 
was generally to be found there amongst a merry oirde of other 
ftiends, mostly interested in literature and things of the mind. 
Their greatest pleasure was to listen whilst Herder read them 
some fragment of the concluding cantos of Klopstock's Meedae^ 
not yet appeared in print, or extracts firom other good books, 
above all from his own trandation of Yoriok*s- SenUmenUd 
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Jauwm^: and then, to reward the reader, Hartknoch would 
jImj any mnaio that had lately reached Biga, and woold sing 
bendea. With their reoitation and mnaic, converae, more or less 
elevated, and refreshment, chieflj, it appears, in the form of 
apples, the friends often remained together till far into the 
night, sitting beside their nectar, ** red wine with apples in it,*' 
as at .a feast of the gods. Many years afterwards Herder writes 
to one of the circle : *' The times to which your letter transplants 
me are pleasant heyond most; they are to me a beautifol dream, 
and such they wiU remain. The remembrance of the friends' of 
my yonth is like the enjoyment of a fiur garden ; to me not one 
of them has grown old, aJl lire still in my memory as they lived 
at that time.** 

For a year or two ereryihing remained bright Herder was 
fidl of ambitions schemes of authorship, and was already getting 
something accomplished. In his own phrase, *^ The meadows 
of knowledge still lay fresh before him in all the radiance of 
morning.** His healUi was good and even improved. We are 
told: 

^' The hard work of his youth with its necessaiy moderation 
and his delicate maidenly cdiastiiy rewarded him with that gift 
beyond price, bodily liMlth. True, even in Biga he was still 
delicate, slim and thin, rather spirit than body, but still strong, 
dastic, and healthy to the core. Of this period, really the golden 
age of Us life, he always thought with love, tenderness, and 
longing.**' 

He was evidently taking Hamann*s advice, to live as well as 
flunk, and now at last he had fidl opportunity, as fiur as society 
in Biga went He was enthusiastio for the revival of public 
spirit in the place, and seems to have had hopes of calling to 
Ub something of the oU Hanseatic League, with Biga at its head, 
as a repoUio under the protection of Bussia. It is worthy ol 
notice, fliat as yet we find no trsce of hostility between. Teuton 
and 8^)av aa such* The town was a brotherhood, no longer of 
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the sword but of the purse. In October 1765 the new town- 
hall was finished. Early in Uie morning of the festal daj the 
people of Riga were aroused by three volleys of cannon firom the 
walls, and the dash of bells from the great steeple. The old folk 
and the elders of all the guilds, great and small, proceeded two 
by two towards the churdi, tho chief magistrate in his coach 
following behind. A solemn address was given in the church, 
another in the judgment-hall, and, in the afternoon, every one 
crowded to hear this young Herder in the school, before going 
to the great vocal and instrumental concert in the new town- 
hall. Herder treated of the theme, '^ Whether we still have a 
nati3nality such as the Ancients had,'* and in after-life he 
published the speech though in considerably altered form.^ It 
is chiefly devoted to praise of the German tongue and Qerman 
patriotism, with lamentations over the low estate of German art and 
literature, and encouragements for the future. But he thought 
it not inconsistent on the same occasion to write a lengthy ode 
in praise of Russia and the Czarina. ^' Thine, Fatherland,** 
he cries, ^^ thine is this house (the town-hall), under the shadow 
of Catherine : she herself in full mfgesty has sanctified it to 
thee I As long as the eagle heads of Russia are joined in one, 
so long will justice and equity flourish here.** The fact seems 
to be that for all his (Jermau patriotism he was far from being 
exclusive ; he could never regard one race as necessarily better 
than another. Under the teaching of Rousseau, his head was 
full of bright ideas about universal brotherhood, peace, and the 
friendship of kindred souls all the world over. At intervals 
throughout his life we find him advocating schemes for the 
foundation of international leagues and societies, to forth 
co-operation amongst the learned and virtuous of the earth. 

It was no doubt for this purpose that in 1766 he joii 
himself to the ancient and august body of Freemasons. Hi 
perhaps, was the instrument he desired ; through this the 
brotherhood of man might become a realised and visible £Mst| 

■ la tlM L$tUr$M the Ikrtk»mnoe 0f EumanUgt part t. (170S-6i) 
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instead of oontimiiiig a dreamer'B theory. At all events here 
via a weD-eabiblished order with daims to the nniverBal, and 
wo cannot over-estimate the diarm which anything nniversal 
oerased on Herder's mind. Besides, the lodge in R!ga had 
been firanded only sixteen years before by some of his greatest 
fiiendsy and contained all the most inflaential spirits of die 
town, enlightened, as they boasted, according to the very best 
enfightenment of France and Berlin. We read that they placed 
miEmited confidence in Herder, and elected him secretary 
before he had passed through the customary grades. There 
seem to have been vagne mmoors at one time too that tlie 
Freemasons paid for his journey to France, and gave him 100 
firiedridisd'or for one of his earlier works ;^ all idle tales, in- 
dignantly denied by his widow. '^ Why,** she writes in the 
BammMeetieUf '^ I was already married to him when the book 
came out; Hartknodh pud us the stipukted fee, one firied« 
lidisdW the sheet ; and we never got another penny for it** 
Attracted by the Oriental spirit of the concern, and its strange 
signs and pictures, Herder devoted much time and trouble to 
its histoiy at first, hoping to inspire it with '^ a new spirit in 
accordance with our times.^ But he soon found that this was 
msre labour lost, for the august body had come to be regarded 
by most of its members as a solemn plaything; and by othen 
only as a good social or even mercantile investment Accord- 
in^y, we find hardly any mention of it in his writings or letters, 
and when he reached Weimar he ceased to be known as a firee- 
mason at all, though he still took a distant interest in their 
jireceedingB. Once, indeed, a member of the brotherhood offered 
to ineraase the cireulation of his books by means of the order, ' 
and waa answered, that Herder would have his books circulate 
en their own fret or not at alL The promises of these aprons and 
troweb and mysiio ugns of universal brotherhood were evidently .^ 
aooD frond delusive in tlie eyes of this ardent young secretary; 
Bot by aodi means then was the Kingdom of Humanity, 0^ 

* The Urkmie. 
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and Indivisible, to be proclaimed from the Flood to tlie woild'a 
end and the uttermost islands of the sea. 

The disappointment was no doubt grierouSy and, whether 
mainly from this cause or from several distresses combined, the 
winter of 1766-»7 opened gloomily. Hamann was alarmed at 
the despairing tone of his friend's letters, and offered to procure 
him an appointment as tutor to a boy of thirteen, with the 
advantages of perfect leisure, change, country air, and a chance 
of travel. Herder refused emphatically, but with sadness. 

I have had no sleep Friday and Saturday night, so anxious about a 
sermon ; yet who goes not forward goes back, and I must retain the only 
bleesings I have, freedom and independence ; here at least I am under 
the shi^e of a peaceful sy^uiore, though it's no fruit-tree. True I am 
surrounded by envious persons, malignant miscreants, pitiful blockheads, 
who all jump for joy when they see me brought to this pass ; here I have 
the mi^ortune to be placed under a fellow like S. (Schlegel, always 
rather a hide-bound and melancholy creature), but there I should re- 
main unknown. Besides, one has not much taste for a country life, and 
leisure is sometimes mere torture. ** Still I am deeply grateful, &o, to 
' you ; but you see that I am in a state of mind that no change of place 
can alter ; a joy has taken its flight. Half last night I spent in a lament- 
able depression of spirits, such as I would not wish to my wont enemy ; 
I could have stamped and cried, only tears will not come. Let 'these 
words remain between ourselves ; my head is ready to burst ; everything 
is against me. Had I not to go on with my private lessons, because even 
in this woeful time (which I do my best to conceal) I have found more 
friends than I could have hoped, I would give up everything and live 
like a lonely bird in the cathedral school 

He concludes by a wise resolution to put himself under a 
doctor for a week or two at all events ; and indeed it was high 
time; disappointment, slanderous tongues, the limitations of 
Schlegel, ^^the annoyances of a man of learning amongst a pack 
of money-grubbing merchants on the banks of the distant 
Diina,'' all these had combined to overturn the just baUmce of 
health in a frame naturally too frail, in spite of all moderation 
and sobriety; the cold of winter gave the final push, and till 
February Herder lay sick unto death (life actually despaired of 
for half a week), owing to pleurisy, inflamed lungs, parosgrBma 
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€if fewy and all tbe aooompanying diBtresses. Ab soon as he 
was on a fair way to recovery he determined to let the surgeons 
€»f Biga trjr what thej oonid do with his troublesome eje-fistula. 
He proenied a diqiensation or leave of absence from the school 
ftr two months, and took leave of his firiends by letter, for 
daring the whole eight weeks he was not to go out, nor read, 
nor write ; to this active mind, just launching out into literature i 
and full of first ambition, no wonder such an existence seemed • 
bat '^ tho shadow of death,** ** the ante*room to the realm of the ' 
ibi^gotten.*' We must remember, too, his sick horror at all 
a nr ge r y and operations of blood. But he endured in the hope 
that when all was over he might see with at least ^^ three-quarters 
of his eyes,** or even go on his way sound of sight for the future. 
He was not yet twenty-three, and still almost expected to find a 
lieaven on earth dwelt in by angels instead of oomplex humanity 
ith very little angelic in its complexity ; but now, with ail these 
and misfortunes and hindrances crowding on his head, he 
determined that in Riga at least was no heaven ; he would stay 
there one year longer, according to his agreement, and then 
^ this sandbank in die Baltic*' must be left; he would take the 
first ~aiir^at ofiered and make for Gtermany, for Berlin if pos- 
sible, but anywhere out of Biga. 

li might have been expected then that when in the middle 
of this so-called '* eye-cure ^ an invitation, most flattering to his 
xepute as a schoolmaster, came firom St Petersburg itself, 
mgmg him to accept the post of inspector in the Lutheran 
jMshod of St Peter in that city, Herder would have caught 
o^eily at such an opportunity of release. There seems to have 
been no insurmountable hindrance in the terms of his agreement 
at Biga, and in his new position he would at least have things 
Us own way, unshackled by Schlegel and jealous conservatism. 
Bui he seems to have feared that after all it might be possible 
fer a man of his age to have things too much his own way; he 
dreaded not so moch the responsibility as the economic worries 
and loss of leisare involved in the management of so large an 
inatitBtioiiy andt sitting as he was in ^' the shadow of death,** 
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witliout any great confidence in himself, he determined '*to 
leave the question in Gh>d*8 hands"; in other words, not to 
answer the invitation immediately, but to wait awhile and see 
how things went 

Meantime the mmonr that Herder was going to leave them 
spread abroad amongst the men of Riga ; great was the lamen- 
tation of' yoong and old ; ** friends came with tears in their 
eyes," imploring him not to leave them oomfortless. His popa- 
larity reached its height, and was genuine beyond suspicion; 
even the " crawling backbiters," though they leapt for joy, had 
to practise the performance in private, fearing the Rigan men 
and Rigan women. Finally, within a week after the arrival of 
the letter, the Counsellor ChristophBerens arose in the grave 
assembly of the Thirty, and proposed,lEar whereas the town 
was threatened with the loss of Johann (Gottfried Herder, which 
was much to be regretted, for not only was his reputation high 
as schoolmaster in the said town, but also as a man of learning 
and author his fame was likely to extend throughout (Germany; 
seeing that ahready by his Frapnefite he had attracted the 
attention of such men as the &mous and learned Herr Gleim in 
Halborstadt; it therefore became the Thirty to look around 
them, how they might retain this ornament to their t6wii, that 
she be not robbed of her lustre at the hands of strangers; he 
proposed, further, that, for the express benefit of the aforesaid 
Herder, a special post be created, the office of PoitorA^unetUB, 
or additional curate, with sufficient revenues, for theT^nTsul 
urban churches of Jesus and St Gertrude, at present annexed 
to the pastorate of Bicker. 

These proposals were at once adopted and the appointment 
was duly confirmed in a few days. Herder — ^who had 
his preliminary examination as preacher soon after his arri^ 
in Riga, and had already filled the pulpit in the cathedral an< 
other churches, when required — submitted in June to anotfaei^ 
examination on the theme, ** The Holy Spirit as the author of j 
human salvation," was ordained priest in July, and solenmlj 
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V Tw ami loigif« my miling ; I wiU dear op the i^le matter. Do 
hlmpvvfcotUa mihappj friend waa aiMjs 7 Aj&^odlent bat reiy 
W^ay allied hdy, between thirty m\ \t;>^''^S friendahip and 
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dvge. He Imd left the question '^ in Otxi'a handa/* and this 

«ii the emphatic answer. After all these proofs of affection 

tnd esteem from friends, especially from Berens and the Thirty, 

ft WIS impoestUe for him to go with any grace ; and thoagh for ^ ^ 

t time hia deqNmdenoy still remained, and from his letters we 

ini7 si^pose that he regarded his honours more as an additional 

tnnUe than a blessing; yet his ideal of life had always been 

oflier as a preacher than a schoolmaster, and his complaints 

■But be attribqlied to bad health and the disappointment inevit- 

lUe to ereiy man who reaches in reality what from a distance 

Ind seemed aoUime. He sent a polite refnsal to his admirers % 

n St Bslenbaig and at once began his new duties, preaching 

flee aenmm every fortnight, besides saints' days and festivals, 

b dmdieB always crowded, though they stood in the suburbs 

od he pnached in the afternoon. 

One other thing there was which may have contributed to 
iaid ham to Biga for yet a little while, and may even have 
pioved a stronger tie than, all the rest, however much he re« 
&nd to acknowledge it to himself. Just at.this time he gained 
^ friendship of a Hadame^nschi^ herself suffering from some 
of the eye, which established between them the 
kinship of acnrrow. But the story is best told, as far 
>• W9 seed know it, in Herder's own words. Three years after 
im he wrote hr his betrothed a sketch of his past life, in 
^Ui lie incautiously remarked, ** to leave Biga I had to tear ^ 
9jmit from the arms of an unhappy lady.** The indignation 
tf the girl may be imagined, for jealousy of the past is often 
hitter, because more hopeleas, than jealousy of the present 
at length she answered, it was somediing like this: 
ahaU I come to your arms, when another unhappy lady 
there before me — ia there now for all I know — that 
joa left in Biga?** Thia drew from Herder the follow- 
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daily interoonne I enjoyed together with another honouR*ble man (named 
Begmw)f from whom we kept nothing seoret in our hearts. I spent two 
full yean in her houee, morning, noon (for I dined there daily), after- 
noon, and evening till night; and as I from day to day leamt to appreciate 
better her lively intellect, her kindly heart, and great firmness ol 
character, we lived together as friends, such as the worid had few, and 
Riga none except ounelves. We were daily together ; we chatted and 
read, we quarrelled and comforted each other, we dallied and caressed, 
and— nothing more. One thought further would have injured our friend- 
ship. I have done some service for her and her children ; we had in 
common all joys and cares in which I could take a share ; and in me she 
thus lost a friend, a daily companion, and kindly spirit such as she will 
certainly never find again in her lifetime. She accompanied me in a yawl 
full of friends to my ship, though she was extremely afraid of the water ; 
our last kiss— I standing above on the ship speeding to the open sea, she 
below in the ferry-boat returning to her home, periiaps never to see each 
other again— was really a kiss of friendship, sudi as is not often given on 
the ocean. A terrible storm arose and separated us before we were well 
out of sight, and I have had no letter from her since leaving Ficance. Tlie 
whole town knew of our friendship, because for her sake I gave up all the 
hosts of invitations to parties, and I hardly ever went to preach but she 
was with me in the carriage. This is the story of my unhappy friend; 
are you still jeslous 7 Well, I have a ribbon of hers that, on the day ol 
departure, 1 snatched from her beautiful foot as a remembrance, giving 
her in return one of Abbt's works that he had given me himself. Should 
I not send you this ribbon with the little basket I received from yba 
lately 7 A bond of friendship at the foot of the altar of love is no profa- 
nation. Her last words to me were : ** Dear Herder, my only wish for 
you is that your future wife may show you half as much love as I have 
shown you kmdness." Do not think any more of the matter ; I can have 
no secrets from you, Aa, Ao, 

At the candour of this oonfeBsion we cannot bat wonderi 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it doea not 
contain the whole trnth. The age of sentimentality was alreadj 
far advanoed in (Germany, though Werther had not loved and 
died ; friendships in Bousseau's manner were the fitshion, and 
there was a great deal of theorising on relations commonlj 
called Platonic; nor was ereiyone satisfied with theory, lii 
such an atmosphere no one can blame Herder if, oyereome by 
tlie spectacle most touching to the youthful and unmarried 

f2 
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beart| the nght of a distinguished and beantifiil lady in nn- 
hqipj wedlooky he determined to devote himself entirely to her 
flerrioe. Her husband seems to have raised no objection. To 
the lady and especially to Herder himself the advantage was 
great, and for the next two years we accordingly find his 
activities redoubled. 

The FragmtnUj which had been gradually coming out for 
some months past, were collectively published in three parts in 
1767. Tie Toffo, in memory of Thomas Abbt^ appeared in the 
fidlowing year ; and the three published parts of the Krituehe 
WUder in 1768 and 1769. At the same time he was engaged 
vpaa leviewB and short treatises for the Eom'gsborg papers and 
more popular essays in the Biga journal. He also turned his 
attsntioii more closely than ever to the study of Hebrew and 
die critioal examination of the Old Testament, and he thus laid 
die fimndation fer all his future work in life. 

But, befiire we try to form some idea of these beginnings in 

literature, let us stop at the door of Jesus's or St Qertrude's 

drarch, and, following the young preacher accompanied by 

Madame Busch horn his carriage to the chanceli let us see 

what the people of Biga (chiefly young men and earnest women, 

we sre told) came out into the suburbs for to hear on those 

Sunday afternoons long ago. At this period Herder wrote his 

asrmons word for word, a practice whidi he afterwards modified 

and even abandoned ; but in spite of many entreaties he refused 

to have them printed, well knowing the difference between a 

sermon and a pamphlet, for in his own words *^ sermons must 

be pnaobed, they must be received firom the life, and remain 

i mp r e s sed on the heart, not on paper.*' He never felt himself 

bound fay the letter of what he had written, and readers of his 

ttm published sermons must use their imagination to form a 

■oiBeient conception of their original force. At this period espe- 

dsDy, Herder showed a natural delight in fulness of language. 

Hyinekelmann on reading his first book exclaimed, ** What new 

Pindar is this that has arisen in the north? *' and in later life^ 

Harder would kugh and say, ** Certainly my sermons at that 
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time were tricked out with youthful imagination and eloquence ; 
all such flowers and leaves fall off as time goes on.'* For- 
tunately we are able to judge for ourselves owing to a short 
treatise called Ths Speaker j or Preacher of God, and his fare- 
well sermon, which has been printed at full length as written, 
though probably not as spoken. 

The former was almost certainly written at the vexy begin* 
ning of the Riga period, as the ideal of what a preacher should 
be, just as in the school-speech was sketched the ideal of a 
schoolmaster. Herder begins with a sneer at those witty 
persons who listen and sleep, and then wake up and laugh ; he 
then distinguishes the preacher from the poet, fix>m the public 
orator, from all the play-actors ^^ from Bosdus to Ghirricky** and 
from the philosophers. 

The preacher must be great bat quiet, ideimi without the poet's ona- 
ment, eloquent without Oioeranian periods, powerful without diamatio 
magio, wise without lesmed speculations, compliant without dipbmatie 
canning. 

He draws a picture of such a man, the main characteristics 

taken, it has been supposed, from old pastor Willamov of Mohr* 

ungen ; at all events. Herder says the portrait is from memory : 

• 
His words tie not sermons, for there ia none of that stiff sermon style; 

nor are they speeches, for there is none of that oratorical thunder and 

lightning; nor are they theological treatises, for there is no dogmatic 

point, no academical explanation, no skeleton of systematic arrangement 

He will not begin with exclamations to God, nothing but 01 and Ahl as 

if he had just come from Heaven and wanted to storm up again; but he 

says a few solemn words of preparation that sink into the souL As his 

main theme he takes some common experience that must have come to 

the notioe of all his audience, bat as he goes on they will all say, " Here 

woj the thing right under our eyes, and yet we never saw it before; we 

i. .aitt listen to this man, for he sees more than we." But then, like a good 

schoolmaster, he will give his listeners the joy of making a diacovety for 

themselves. I do not wish to follow his thoughts; I will think with him; 

he must speak what I was just on the point of thinking, and then I shall 

never forget it The teaching will be no dry (qfstem of morals, no seocDd- 

hand roles of life, but a picture; the Idea of the picture is morality; the 

composition, a situation of humanity and life; the colour of the pioture Is 
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nQgioo: and Uun the senium is a eomplete whole. Between midi a 
Moaon and the ffwniiM?nplfwt moial teaching there ia aa mnbh difference 
aihetwean a ptotnie hf Raphael and » KfLmherg oompoaition; no wonder 
than thai moat aannona are found iedioiiay o1d-faahioned| and diy. 



Tnnung now to hia farewell sermoni which naturally gives 
OS a more oomideto idea of hia actual work in Biga, we find 
that after brieflj stating die cause x>f this special service and his 
soRow at departure, adding discreetlji ''We will, as far as 
poasiblei repress and oonoeal all signs of regret at this separa- 
tion,'* he gives out his text (James i. 21), and begins at once 
widi an examination of a parson's position :^ 



The man of the woild regards the parson aa a nseleas institution, 
nereiy to satisfy human prBJudiceB; the man ol wit oonsiders him a mask 
for the greatest hypoenaj on God's esrth; the ordinaiy oitisen thinks tho 
<%ndi a fur way ol making a living; the ambitions man thinks it a 
ephere m which he can display himself; the idle man sees in the Church 
a plaoe of rest in which one comes off easily with a moderate amount of 
woik; and the igmnant man thinks that on the whole this is the best 
desk to hide hia narrow views snd limited brains. But none of these 
coBsidontions influenced me; my object was to plant a word that would 
■lake the aoola ol men happy, to save them from the slough of this 
degenemto sge, that abounds in so much that is groas and paltxy and vOe. 
Hiib ia a pareon'a one office. In this world nothing really moves us but 
what ia actually humany what is created out of the experiences of our 
heartsL Mdet of my own aermona, therefore, all my best, have been 
human (atenedUtdkX ^ ha^^ ^^ to show that our only happiness is to 

true to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no guide but 
and consdcoce. Humsnity, therefore, in its widest circle, with all 
its noUe ideaa of Gkid, itself, and Nature, with all its feelings of brother- 
hood sad sympathy, with all ita chaiming duties and high dispositions 
sad cspabilitiea for happiness, — ^Humsnity (mentMkhhtU) in this wide 
seope waa always the main theme of my sermons, instruction, and ezhort- 

Ify manner, too, waa human; not occupied in dark and subtle 
sad inconceivable mysteries, but reaching aa straight snd deep 
as sai^ he to the heart d man. Thoae of my hearere who used to come 
to me onoe or twice, and having, like Noah'a dove, plucked off an olive- 

hera aad Hhme, would fly away again, may deny this; many, too, 
been kind enoQgjh to call me a philosopher in UMkdoth, more fitted 
lor the IsetoMKNim than the pulpit; but they do me too much honour; 
have been ereqrUiing rather than learned. I have eren 
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doaoended to the partioulan of erexyday life, especially as to the manage- 
ment of children, advice that is more than ever neceaaaiy now that 
education eeema to hare gone mad, and few know the yalne ol one human 
soul, fur which Christ died. No, if I preached a philosophy, it was 
always the philosophy of mankind: I spoke a word to make the souls ol 
men happy. 

Such, too, was my manner; it has been said that my sennons wore 
like a tinkling cymbal of fine phrases to gain applause for eloquence, a 
chain of comparisons, pictures, and metaphors, to serre as a half-hour^s 
diversion and win me the title of a tasteful preacher. But I do not con- 
sider it high praise when one of my audience pushes lus way yawning out 
of the churoh-door, and exclaims '' What a beautiful sermon!" This noiqr 
praise is nothing to me compared to the quiet sigh or tear of one soul who 
cheerfully resolves to lead a better life. I have, therefore, never tried to 
arouse passions, as I might have done, by raising my voice and squeezing 
out a tear or two. For not much is to be hoped from all this emotion and 
sentimental hysterics; all this ecstatic devotion, which is as contagious as 
ysTMiing or the electric spark, passes off as quickly as it came. Hence 
people have said I was feeble, especially towards the end of a sermon; if 
this was so, it was unconscious. At all events I have never made my 
sermons a more string of biblical words and phrases, without meaning or 
connexion. We Christians have got into a way of repeating these words, 
without thinking about their real meaning and context; and so we go on 
learning and learning, and never come any nearer the knowledge of the 
truth. But my word was not only the word of man but the word of God, 
on whom depends our whole existence in time and eternity; I have tried 
to extend sublime and more worthy ideas of Him; and who then will not 
admit that a panK>n's position is above price? How happy if I were 
assured that the Judge of all the earth would recognise my work for the 
last few years as not altogether vain ! how gladly could I then say with 
Peter, "sQver and gold have I none!" Is there no human soul that would 
own itself better for my teaching? If not, I may aa well lay aside my 
office with a blush, andhave done with it 

For certain good reasons I have refused to have my sermons printed, 
but my greatest hope is that my words will not be without fruit even in 
my absence. My only object in going is to learn the world of my God 
from more sides and to become more useful in my calling, and my greatest 
hope is at some future time to be able to return to this place with larger 
powers of service. I do not wish to be remembered with bitterness even 
by those who have blackened my name ; the mistakes and weaknesses 
due to temperament and years I leave to the forgiveness of my friends. I 
leave the future wUh its bitter and sweet in the hand of God, who has 
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Btfv niend » man to be utterly unhappy tliat wai true to his Pzovi- 
dmoeand Win. In thk pariah I have had the fortune to know penona 
who had ndUe thoug^ta and lored religion. Pray for me, my friends, 
tittt it go wen with me, and that God do for me aa it aeemeth him beet 
aeeofdiog to hia infinite wiidom. 

Sooli 18 a bare ontline of the aermon liatened to bj the 
peo^ of Biga in the ohurdi of St (}ertrade, orowded to over- 
flowing one Sandaj in May 1769.... There is anffioient in it to 
explain the '' emptyiieiicheS^of which tibe other clergy in the 
town comi^ned, whenever Herder waa preaching, for out in 
that anborban church waa a man who had aomething to aay that 
the people wanted to hear, and after being drenched with tlie 
faenen foam of the moral commonplace, and choked with the 
deaeri aand of theological co n tr o vera y , they eagerly caught at 
tfaia more hnman treatment, at the risk of offending the more 
oM-fiuhioned practitioners. That the offence waa great and the 
envy bitter, Herder himself haa confessed again and again. 
Afler he had left Hartknoch writes to him, '^ The clergy and 
Sehlegel are espedally your enemies." To a soul sensitive 
almost to womanish delicacy such a position could not long be 
bearable. Yet he did not finally determine to leave Riga with- 
out many aeardiings of heart Not much more than a year 
after tfaia he sent to his betrothed the following account of this 
period: — 

Li liefland within a short time I gained the complete love of the 
town, the friendship ol three of the most worthy people I have ever 
known (probably Hartlmcich, Berena, and Madame Buech or Begrow), the 
leipeet of the moat original tUnken I have met in my life, of whom and 
thdr traat in me I could write whole volumea ; on the other side the 
hatred of the whole body ol deigy, though th^ did not dare to raise a 
fiagsr ag^inat me, and the squint-eyed envy of a few crawling creatures. 
In spite ol this in liefland I waa so free and independent in my life, my 
actioBB, and my teachinga, aa periiapa I shall never be able to be again. 
Doea not thia show eome strength of character ? (people had been wlua- 
pering, aa people will, that h^ had no character). Loved by the town 
aad mj puish, woiahipped by my friends and a number ol young men 
wko leoked upon me aa their Ohrist ! (he goes so ftur in eelf -defence and 
te Ua betrothedX the favourite of the govenunent and the nobility, who 
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marked me out for Heaven knows what positions — ^in spite of all I went 
from the summit of this applause, from the arms ol an unhappy ladyi 
deaf to all proposals of short-sighted IdndlinesSi amidst the tears and 
lamentations of every one— I went away, for my genius irresistibly esUed 
to me, ** Use thy years and look into the world !" 

Yes, youth was going hj and the world was still to be seen. 
LitUe insight into universal life oould be gained bj a man 
stranded on a sandbank in the Baltic. England, France, and 
Holland must at least be visited. He would there leam how 
other nations educate themselves, and manage to make their 
truce with the world. May not even ** beloved Italy ** be reached ^y"^ 
at last? But we must not suppose that this desire to see ''God'a 
earth " was Herder*s only motive in leaving Riga, though with 
all a man^B power of self-deception he induced himself to believe 
it His position had in fact become insupportably irksome, 
partly through malicious tongues, partly from the want of intel- 
lectual society ; for, in spite of all his horror of ** the man of 
learning/* the wits of merchants could satisfy him no more, and 
he missed the libraries of the more learned towns. But beyond 
and above all this there were secret annoyances and discontents 
about his literary ambition, and unsettled questionings of spirit 
in other directions, that will be fiurther hinted at in the next 
chapters. On the whole the one and only way of restoring hia 
freedom was to cut all ties and go. In vain did the government 
offer him this post and the other, if he would but stay awhile ; 
all they could get from him was a vague hope of return at some 
future time, a hope which Herder himself kept by him for many 
years. Hartknoch disinterestedly urged the change, and was 
the first to supply money ; other contributions quickly came 
in; furniture and books were sold to pay off debts; leave of 
departure was granted, the farewell sermon preached; and 
the Tuesday after, Herder and Gustav Berens were accompanied 
in a yawl (or shallop) to the ship by Hartknoch and his wife, 
Begrow and Madame Busoh, — all dread of water overcome in 
this supreme moment Hardly was the ship reached when a 
terrible storm with rain and thunder set in. We may imagine 
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Ao woe of (he partbg, the ribbon snatched firom the beautifal 
iboty the ^ kias of friendehip on the ocean,** the poor firightened 
hidj roddng up and down in the yawl meantimei the promise 
to write soon, ** unless the sea-njmphs love me more than the 
Gness oo land;** the drearjr retun home throngh the wind and 
nia, *^all the party soaked to the skin/* and to one at least the 
fif^of her life as it were gone out Thns, as he sajm, *' among 
■gns and wonders and portents of Heaven/* did Herder go 
down to die sea in a ship^ and was once more free of the past 
Wss It ml to wander over that the world was made so wide? 
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CHAPTEB V. 

DSUTSOHLAKD, 1764 — 1769. 

« Cold hatorof hit kind, 
A wmcKft sniti him, not the Tolgar hearth I 
What need of feongve^alk, with a bookiih iton 
Would iloek tao dtiaa." 

Abibtophavis* Apoloot. 

Wx should find it impofisible to estiinate the ugnificanoe of 
Herder's work, both in youth and in manhood, unless we first 
formed for ourselves some idea of German thought at the time, 
and— which is more important— of Qerman life and character. 
It is my object to illustrate in Herder certain tendencies of the 
last century, or rather one tendency that worked its way along 
several channels ; and a tendency is a meaningless term, unless 
we understand fin>m what it diverged, and from what sources it 
gathered strength. 

Tt is still through the individual that we must roach the uni- 
versal ; the more particular we become the wider is the gene- 
rality, till, if we could but see with perfect clearness the heart 
and soul, the essential spirit, of the individual, we should find 
it co-extensive with mankind. It is this which gives to all 
personality that force and directness, that humour and ready 
appeal, which is not to be replaced by the most carefully-deduced 
i^stracdons. For this reason I have chosen in the present 
chapter to indicate the main currents of (German life at that time 
by giving some account of the leading men with whom Herder 
was connected in his life or works at this earlier period, rather 
than by the easier mediod of ready-made summaries and results, 
which to the reader too often remain unrealities hanging in 
theaur. 
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The hiatoTj of German litentnre up to this oentmy ib liko 
aooie long avenue of sUitaes that stood on the plains of Elis in 
lioiioiir of the oonqnerors in the games, and led the wondering 
■tiBngar on through marble limbs onoe hot with eonflict to the 
temple where the Zens of Pbeidias was enthroned in grandeufi 
thiwigh| as Heine tells ns, be dared not arise lesit his sabUme 
head shoold borsi through the temple roof. Only after the 
Iranian statues conld the worshipper bow before the final touch 
of genius that made the Zeus divine. Even so the Zeus who 
midentood German ^ sits at the end of the avenue of strange 
and human statues, who in their day fought a good fight, whoso 
limbs were onoe hot with conflict| though now they serve but 
ns guidepoels to the temple's place. Or this interruption in our 
liiapsody may be oompared to the Homeric catalogue of ships, 
or to any other list of men who have given their strength, no 
matter how small, to strike a blow in any great expedition of 
the difldren of light against tlie strongholds of barbarism. 

F^rom his ^' sand-bank in the Baltic '' Herder was looking 
out on a country where the only ray of light seemed to be shed 
by the fi^es of war. Since the peace of Westphalia, Germany 
Imd been as a kingdom divided against itself ; its Reich had 
become the mere mockery of a name. Bereft, it is said, of a 
qoarter of its population in the Thirty Tears' War, it had lain 
passive, like a blind giant sorely wounded, with vultures tear- 
ing its flesh in the shape of '^ three hundred sovereigns and 
fifteen hundred princes.** The whole people had becomo 
ashamed of their German out toms and their German tongue. 
^ One is still in France,** writes Voltaire firom Potsdam, in 
1750; ^^ German is never used except to soldiers and horses/^ 
Bnfty fhoo^ '* firom Frederick*s throne the German muse un- 
honoured went ber way,** as Schiller sings, it was through 
nederiek that the German muse became possible. All the 
hondred courts might gabble their French, the rude 
ape the French manners, the learned men deluge the 

* EidMr%M§mMiti$ekeSeM0,mAQiho6kl 
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tongue of Luthor with French phrases, the king himself might 
spend his leisure time in writing bad French verse ; but, for all 
this, Bossbach remained a fact, and firom Potsdam there went 
fortli no sweet greetings to the Pompadour. On the other side, 
in spite of Emperors and Pragmatic Sanctions, the land was 
slowly throwing off the incubus of Austria. The Empire was 
ahready regarded as almost a foreign power, and the rest of the 
nation, thrown in upon itself, began to feel its limbs throbbing 
with a new strength. Frederick had stirred the hearts of idl 
Oermans with a question of common interest ; and national life, 
with all its young vigour aad enthusiasm, seemed once more to 
be awakening from sleep. 

But, as became (Germans of those days, not in politics chiefly, 
but in the kingdom of the air, was tiie change to be accom- 
plished. We must, therefore, visit the chief centres of thought 
throughout (Germany, and see what the intellects of those days 
were trying to bring about or oppose during the four years that 
Herder was in Riga, when first he began to bkze like an aurora 
in the north, making the old men shake their heads at this 
portent, whilst the heart of youth was set wildly fluttering. Our 
task will be the easier, because German thought at that time 
generally took a distinct colour from its place; and certain 
** schools,*' with definite characters of their own, such as the 
Berlin school, the Leipzig school, &c. had gathered xx>und the 
difierent centres, especially the universities. 

At Leipzig, then, as the old Greek poet began with Zeus, so 
we will begin with Gk)ethe, though as yet he was but a *^ light- 
ning fellow " {bUtz€nder Kerl)j unknown to the many and much 
ridiculed for his provincial speech and raiment. He had come 
to Leipzig in 1 765, having lived through the woes of separation 
from Gretdien. Annette was now the heroine of the hour, and 
he was tormenting her into estrangement by his LafterU 
Whims. With her and his engraving on copper, — ^making 
merry with his firiends, writing pompous verses full of gods 
and goddesses, and ^* metaphor-hunting " in the woods, after 
the example of Herder's old favourite, Ekist,--- his time was 
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man oooa{ned or wasted than pleased the learned profeaaon. 
Tet lie did not iafl to gain whsA he might from the notable 
figoree of the place, though, indeed, Leipzig had somewhat 
fidlen firom its high estate in tlio last twenty years, owing 
ts the scandalous revolt of the Swiss in Zurich, and the assaults 
of Lessing, with sentences flashing like Frederick's swords. 

Eveijime now knows ^ the account of the visit of this young 
Zeos, still a nnmling as it were in Crete, to old fitther Saturn 
GottMhed, once the undisputed king of the Carman universe, 
hot now meeting a son whom he could not by any means 
swaDow. Everyone must remember the huge bald head, the 
vast wig swung on with one hand, the servant boxed out of the 
room with the other, ^' as at a comedy,*' and the conversation 
quiedy begun and proceeded with to considerable length, as if 
nothing had happened. Gottsched was to die within a year, as 
looetjr and with as desperate a cause as his own Dying Cato. 
His Orilktd Art ofPMiry still ruled the schools, but since 
Bddmer tamed on him, twenty years before, his fall had been 
eertain, though graduaL In vain had he cried, '* Things are as 
ihay have ever been ; our only duty is to follow the faultless 
models of the French, according to the rules of right reason and 
WoUTa philosophy ; above all things let us be clear. What do • 
tihese Swiss mean by their ^ imagination ? * I know not what 
manlier of a thing it is.*' In vain had he watered the language 
tiD it spread on all sides, like '^ a deluge of mediocrity,'* threaten- 
ing to overwhelm the veiy elecL In vain had he crowned the 
&be poet) Schonaich as a rival to Elopstock. He was forsaken 
bjr most of his followers ; they would not write for his paper, 
hat started a new thing at Bremen for themselves, even pure- 
hesrted Gellert joining them. He was parodied on the stage by 
Ui fiivonrite a ct re ss ; obliged to read a bitter satire against him- 
self to BrfiU at Dresden ; and, last of all, even the clever wift 
of Ua booonii to whom he owed so much, tamed against him; 
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and it is with a start of surprise that we find him still alivei and 
proceeding with the conversation to Gk)ethe as if nothing had 
happened. His large wig inspires us with some respect and 
much pityi for he had done good work in his timCi though he 
could never make out what manner of thing was this ^^ imagina* 
tion/' with its English Milton and other crude barbarities. He 
had fought hard as a follower of his master^ Wolff^ for the purity 
of Oerman speech and literature according to the lights of the 
French against the inanities of the Silesian school ; but when 
at length he became blind to the time of day we forget his ser- 
vices with a laugh. 

But in the moral philosophy lecture*room, crowded to over- 
flowingy there is a thin little figure with trustful blue eyes and 
thin hollow voicci discoursing of the influence of culture on 
morality^ and much beside^ to an audience ever glad to hear and 
applaud| though now and then a fiivolous Frenchman fresh from 
Voltaire will say, ^^ Let him alone ; he*s fooling us all.** ^ This 
is Christian Fiirchtegott G^llert| the pure of soul^ the worshipped 
one of Leipzig and indeed of Germanyi as he sat correcting with 
copious red ink the themes of his pupils, Goethe's among the 
rest, or rode out solemnly on his horsoy a present from the Kur^ ^ 
furst— Prince Henry's chargeri the quadruped that '^ was asto^ 
nislied at itself" — being now dead.' He was praised by Friedrioh 
himself as '^ the most reasonable of all G^erman writers/' and 
was the oracle of the Protestant party, consulted by anxious 
fathers for their sons, by trustful maidens as to their marriage 
arrangements ; a man that bore his fiusulties meeklyi suffering 
much from sleeplessness and the torment of soul that people in 
despair for an explanation call hypochondria. It was he who 
urged the young (Goethe before all things to write a good hand, 
in the hope that tiius at least he might acquire something of a 
style ; for the rest, he had been a follower of Gotteohed up to a 
certain point, a firm firiend of the two Sehlegda, fidJier and 
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nude of two more iiunoiti broUien, and of (J&rtner, Cramer, 
Btben^ ancTihe other leaders of the Bremisehe BeUrSge^ to 
wfaMi he hmg oontribnted. His fables— no mere transktions of 
Lafentaine, as he asserted with all the indignation that in him 
\kj — ^were then on eveiyone's lips, as were his hymns and saored 
Boems^ six of which at least will ontlast the world, being put to 
Jmuio by Beethoven, who was bom a year after Gellert's death. 
For, after Herder had left Riga some six months, Leipzig was 
lamenting over (3ellert*s deeease, and all Germany joined in the 
monniing, poems and elegies coming in from all the would-be 
poets of the day, ** enough to fill a considerable volume ** we are 
told, so pnre*minded and gentle had he been. Thus do the old 
king and queen^ Gottsched and G^Uert, the Louis and Marie* 
Antoinette of Gcormany, pass away, for their time had come. 
^ In the same house with G^Uert, and bound to him in closest 
{ friendship, there was dwelling till 1767 a man named Gkrve^ 
hereafter to be known as a translator of many English works, 
and eqwcially of Cicero*s 27€ OffieuB^ with notes, undertaken at 
die command of Frederick. He had been at Frankftirt-on-Oder 
' enjoying the lectures of Baumgarten, the celebrated inventor of 
the word JEsthetics, and was now diligently contributing to his 
fiieiid Weisse*s journal, the lAbrary of Literature. But in 
the year mentioned he left Leipzig to comfort his mother in his 
native BrsfllaPt returning on GreUert*s death to occupy his room 
as promsor. In his absence he had acquired that fatal hypo- 
chondria, that blighted so many of Germany's best lives at this 
time. EBs works on philosophy were much read, being written 
in a dear and popular style ; and, though he himself confesses he 
was not at home in higher speculation, yet Kant called him a 
philosopher in the true meaning of the word. He died at the 
end of the century in the midst of a treatise on Ths InvalitTi 
SoUtniB^ based on copious experience. 

One of the central figures of the intermediate period between 
Gottsohed and Goethe was Christian Weisse, editor and drama- 
tisty a radiant, many-eided man, not Ming fiur short of genius. 
He had come to the oniveriity in great poverty, and, purposing 
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devotion to theology, had sat at the feet of EmesUi but waa led 
away inio other porsuita by his friend Leasing and the bright 
young circle who started the Bremueke Beitrdge, He almott 
quarrelled with Lessing about the trouble with the actors that 
drove Lessing from Leipzig; but in 1759 Nicolai had resigned 
to him the editing of the famous Library of lAieratum and 
Liberal Arts. He stood high in (Jellert's favouri partly owing 
to his wife, whom Gtellert used to edify of an evening by re- 
delivering to her his lectures on moral philosophy ; but it was 
lie who had given the final blow to Gbttsched's power by his 
comedy of 7%« Devil let looee^ written at Lessing^s suggestion ; 
on the other hand, he was exposed to the attacks of Bodmer 
and his faithful Swiss for the French frivolity of his operettas. 
At one time he seems to have been haunted by visions of 
becoming a Shaksjiearey or even an iS2schyluS| for he wrote a 
Richard IILy a Borneo and Juliet^ and a Taking of ThAee ; but, 
failing in this endeavour, he turned to domestic comedy and 
songs of Amazons and of Tyrtssus, something after the manner 
of Gleim. Probably it was in songs that his real strength lay, 
for, whereas his plays disappeared from the stage after a certain 
space, one still hears drunken echoes of his song, beginning— 

" Bat for loTe and bnt for wine, 
Where's the good of liring ? " 

To us he is chiefly interesting for the sake of his frienda, such as 
Uz, with whom he corresponded for forty years without personal 
acquaintance. 

Another follower of Gellert, far more devout than Weisse, 
was young Clodius, over whom Ooethe made so merxy. He 
took upon himself to fill up the holes in Oellerf s instructions, 
and, like his master, he was not sparing in red ink ; and, at all 
events, he set Gk)ethe free fit>m the pedantic use of all the gods 
and goddesses of Olympus and Parnassus, that jostled each other 
in the fashionable verses of the time. But, finding that in place 
of the gods and goddesses Clodius flooded the language with 
pompous words of Latin and Greek after the manner of Bamler, 
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the iUUemder Ketl revenged himself by writing a solemn ode to 
tnAarj in Qodios's vein on the inn wall, and parodying 
(Sodiums most wearisome of oomedieS| Medouy or^ ike Pkilo* 
wpier^M Bevemge^ thereby creating no little scandal in Leipcig.^ 
One bright point abont Clodius is his friendship with Herder's 
Kleisty the poet of The Springj in happier days among his 
nativo moontains that lie Cowards Bohemia. 

Another of the great men of Leipzig with whom the young 
Goedie was fiff firom satisfied was Emesti, professor of theology, 
and inteipreter of the Scriptures by a method then new. Wo 
need here only notice that since he habitually wrote and thought 
in Latin^ as became a man of leamingy he had the greatest 
difficoUj in composing the few German sermons required of 
his professorship ; also, that he carefully avoided all modem 
fitsfature, and had a contempt for the style of these latter days, 
and thai his danghteri left motherless at her birth, grew up to 
speak Latin and read Greek. 

Before leaving Leipzig we may mention a poor sick figure 
in the worst straits of poverty and melancholy, who, encouraged 
by Gottsched, had come to the university, and was supporting 
himself by writing occasional poems, fables, and satires. Weissc 
and GUm took pity on him — sent him to Hamburg as news- 
paper editor for one thing — ^but it was too late. His name was 
Beqfamin Michaelis ; had but the fiites allowed, he too might 
have been a poet, but black night fluttered round his head, and 
before he was twenty-seven he went to '* Father Gleim'' in 
Halbentadt to die. 

In Zurich the founders of the Swiss school, Bodmer and the 
insepaxaUe Breitinger — Gottsched*s first scientific opponents — 
were atiU in life and vigour, though their fighting-days lay some 
fifteen yean behind them, and their glory was beginning to 
pale b^are the steel-blue star ofLI^giing. Inseparable though 
aksnate, dwy were like the Castor and PoUuz of old ; Bodmer 
writes Us book, and Breitinger makes a prefiu» ; Breitinger 
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writes his book| ud Bodmer makes a preface. Both were 
natives of Zorich, or its dose neighbourhood. Bodmer, as a 
child, found Latin easier than German ; afterwards considered 
theolofgr, in Switzerhuid at all eventSi rather gloomy stu^ 
travelled in France and Italy, and, meeting with a French 
translation of Addison's Spectator, determined to produce the 
same kind of thing in Zurich. HI9 produced Discaureet of 
Fainter$ accordingly, with Breitinger*s help, Gottsched as yet 
applauding heartily; he also translated Paradise Lost and 
HudtbraSf being much inclined to English thought and manner. 
At length the two inseparables hit upon the extraordinary dis- 
covery that it might be as well ^or a poet to have imagination. 
Gottsched was Airious ; had he not been a poet all his life, and 
yet was he not perfectly innocent of imagination ? Who were 
these rebels? And for a season things went hard with the 
Swiss. But in 1748 the first three cantos of Elopstock's 
Meeeiae appeared in the Journal of Brimen, and were received 
with applause by all (Germany in spite of (Jottsched's sneers. 
Tlie triumph of Zurich now began. Elopsto^came to Switzer- 
land, and lodged in Bodmer*s house; he was succeeded by young 
Wi^hmd, who had just written a heroic poem on Arminius, and 
was engaged with Plato, and another ''epic*' on the Temptation 
of Abraham. It had been well for the inseparables had they 
died in the flus'h of victory, but it entered into Bodmer*8 head 
tliat if Elopstock could write epics on Scripture he might do the 
same. Accordingly, epic after epic was poured out, be^nning 
with the Flood, the ''Noachid,'' till, about the middle of Herder's 
period in Riga, nearly the whole of the book of (Genesis had 
appeared as a series of epics by Bodmer's hand— a singular 
memorial of delusion. Thus, in spite of his wide sympathies 
and republicanism, in spite of his tragedies (one of them on 
William Tell), his defence of Milton against Voltaire, and his 
partial discovery of &e Nibelungen Lied, Bodmer, in (Goethe's 
words, remained a child to his life's end. 

With Breitinger it did not fare much better, though Goethe 
tells us he saw the fiiults of his theories at last, and at all events 
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lie WIS nved from flooding tho world with verse. He wrote a 
critiGal art of poetiy in opposition to Gh>tt8ched*S| and made an 
elaborate comparison between poetry and painting, asserting 
fkat their proWnee was the same, and above all things we must 
\hK9B ^ inetnres ** in poetry. Bat pictures are not enough ; we 
innat also have something new, and what is so new as the mar- 
^vdlooa? But inrther, all this must conduce to some moral 
purpose. What kind of poetry then unites the pictorial, the 
marvdhniSi and the moral ? Sorely iEsop's fables, and they 
mkme. .£sop*s fij>les are therefore the highest poetry. With 
this concliision Bodmer as usual heartily agreed, but in practice 
ho seems to have contented himself with his epics, fearing 
periu^ that he had not sufficient loftiness of mind to attempt 
Ihe higher flights of fable. Strange as it may appear, Oellert, 
sum! even the keen-eyed Lessing, were beguiled into fable-writing 
fcrattme. 

One of the most devoted disciples of tlie inseparables was 
Gessner, also of Zurich. Probably nature had intended him 
for an artist, for from his earliest days his delight wss in making 
irazen figures and landscape painting, but he took to vorso- 
irriting, and went to Berlin to see Bamler, who persuaded him 
to give up metre and produce those monstrosities known as 
prose poems. .Henceforth even his few rhymed songs wore 
printed as though they were prose, '* so as not to break the 
jf^^;iiUurity of the page.'* Returning to Zurich, he wrote a good 
deil for the journal of Bodmer and Breidnger, and, following 
the ftshion of the time, he produced a Death of AbeL But 
lus great triumph was his book of Idylla^ descriptions of scenery 
and supposed country life, in exchmatory prose, setting forth 
tlie tender sufferings of Melida, a young lady brought up in 
■cJitnde on an island ; also the daring of '^ the first sailor,'' a 
fond youth who came to her relief, and other kindred themes : 
bat, above all, aocounti of nature as he supposed it was, or rather 
aii|^ to be. ''A Theocritus beyond a doubt," cried the critics ; 
Ilia idylla were translated into English and Italian, and, in 
Fkaoee eqweially, were received with rapturous enthusiasm, so 
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that for a space all the polite and elegant youth of Europe were 
ravished with the delight of his gentle tales. 

In Zurich at this lime there was also another^ who must be 
noticed : a soothing, pious creature, engaged in founding (1768) 
an Ascetic Company, and peering about into people's fiioes, we 
may imagine, to judge what kind of heart lay under them. For 
this was the once great Lava^notyet at the height of his 
greatness, when he was received as a prodigy by the civilised 
world, and "kept the 4xmaciiences^Qf half Euit>pe.'' He had 
studied much in theology, and had written aTBodk of leligious 
poems ; had visited the great ones of Leipzig and Berlin ; had 
put the Psahns into rhyme, and made a book on the Bneer of 
Faith and Prayer^ and was now on his way to world-wide 
greatness, as an impostor quite unconscious of his fraud, till he 
died with his illusions thick upon him, having met the french- 
man's bullet at the siege of Zurich many years hence. 

Westward from Zurich, and a Uttle to the north, lies the 
village of Brugg, where Zimmermann was sitting apart fit>m his 
fellows in discontented melancholy, finding his native Brugg 
far too small a sphere for such a mind as his. ' Twenty years 
before, he had studied at Gottingen, and was the favourite of 
the great Halter himself. He had striven " to live ihe Ufo of a 
man whose only wish it was to survive after death,'' had 
travelled, married from G^ttingen, and settled at Brugg as 
town doctor, having some real skill and much enthusiasm in 
physic But the demons of hypochondria and self-conceit 
would not let him be, but drove him out into the wilderness, so 
that he would speak to no man. In 1756 he had begun his 
famous book on Solitude^ though it was not to be finished 
for thirfy years. In 1768 he was invited to Hanover as court- 
physician ; but, rendered more miserable! by losses in his fiunily, 
he at last found the airs of these court ladies, '* who had drunk 
coffee with (}eorge IL," bearable no longer, and, having under* 
gone a terrible operation at Berlin with the greatest fortitude, 
he betook himself to travel. He visited the (Joethes in Frank- 
furt for one thing, and caused them to pity his daughter, who 
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indeed died mnm after of sheer despair at her father*8 moody 
vmjSb The fiite of her brother was even worse, for he gradually 
ket liis reason and dragged on through many years of hopeless 
idioey. Tbough he is not a pleasant man to contemplate for all 
his &ine and all the presents from Catherine of Russia, in 
g r at itude for the great book on Soliiuds^ yet he has attained 
Us great wish. He does ** survive after death/* for he it was/ 
wlio Idlledy or at least fiuled to euro, the dying Frederick.^ J 
In Berne, at this time, men eould still see the venerable 
figme of 'the great HaDer, poet and natural-philosopher, who 
preee h ed sermons when he was four years old, and soon after 
aaved bis poems fiom his burning home as his possessions of 
bigfa eet value. He had faiown men and manners, had studied 
•i Iiejden, and visited the learned in London and Oxford, had 
botaniaed through the length and breadth of the Alps, and 
Tetomed to native Berne to write his great poem, The Alpe^ 
and botanise ftirther, so that spitefiil neighbours asserted he kept 
% eew in his drawing-room. After Gisttingen university was 
founded, in 1736, be was the shining light of the place for 
nearly twenty years. La Mettrie, the so-called Materialist, had ! 
the impertinence to dedicate his L^Hcmme Machine to him, a 
eranpliment indignantly repudiated. He *' grasped his lyre'' 
for the last time in 1 748 in honour of his Britannic Majesty, 
probably at the dose of the war, and in 1753 retired to a 
peaoeftd life in Berne, producing his ''1004 letters in all 
languages,*' mostly on scientific subjects, as afterwards pub- 
lished. One more beautiftil point we may notice about him^ 
that in writing his declared object was ^' to say much in few^ 
words— like the English.'' 

Uanpertuis, the << flattener of the earth,"' had died in Basle 
some ten yean before this, and we can now turn to Berlin 
Itself, the true centre of thought in Qermany, ever since the 
Swiss had taught the men of Leipzig. 
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In the great city tliat lies stretched out upon the sand, in all 
hor dreariness and utility^ type of her own thought in those 
daysi we find ourselves in the presenoe of four men^ who are 
fortunately too great to need much mention. The two Kings of 
Berlin, Frederick^ or ^* Materialism crowned/' ^ and Nicolai| the 
booksdleri are at the height of their powery and for the first two 
years of this period (1765-67) we may see the dear eyes of 
Lessing himself, as he walks under the Linden with Mendels- 
Bolmi the quasi-philosopher, generally known as Moses. The 
Laoeoan had appeared in 1766| after Lessing^s sudden return 
from his six years' retreat in Breslau, and was still the talk of 
all, especially of the young. The noxt year he was invited to 
undertake the management of the theatre in Hamburg, and in 
1767 he left Berlin and began a new paper, the Dramaturgie, 
in addition to his other work in Hamburgh, where, at the end 
of these four years, he was still hesitating whether to accept the 
Duke of Braunschweig's invitation for travel in Italy, Aa, 
being fast bound by a lady's spell; a man always lonely at 
heart, in spite of his radiance and his friend Moses, for he was 
as one bom before due time. 

Nicolai may stand for the true type of the Berlin school in 
all its thin purity. He is now chiefly known as an easy mark 
for sneers, for as he could not move with the times he appeared 
to go backwards, as the trees fly past the laughing locomotive. 
It is bad enough to mistake windmills for giants, but Nicolai 
** mistook giants for windmills," ' and flouted at them amidst 
the laughter of a world. But his services had been great, and 
he is saved fit>m contempt by his abhorrence of exaggeration. 
He was one of the first to oppose both Gottsched and the Swiss, 
and founded a journal independent of either party. He moat 
concerns us as the editor of the famous LetUri on LUeratun^ 
purporting to be accounts of contemporary literature sent by a 
finend to a wounded officer dunng the Seven Tears* War. Iliey 
were started in 1759, by Nicolai, Lessing, and Mendelssohn, 
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mod die idea of the wounded oiBoer was soggested to Leesing 
hy Hm death of his friend Eleisti poet of The Sprinff^ at fatal 
Konendorfy as we have already seen.^ Within the year Lessing 
for BreiJ an, and Nioolai and Moses continued the 
woric abmeTrat weiel[fterward8 assisted by a young man called 
Thomas Abbt, whose name we must remember. The LeUer$ 
eeaaed inT765, and Nioolai next proceeded to conduct a 
General Oerman lAbrary^ which prospered up to a certain 
point for fifty years. For the rest, NicoUi is only important to 
na as the leader of the Hluminedi who were even called tlie 
Sieolaiien by such as found little oomfort in the Deism and 
rational utility of the school. 

Hoses Mendelssohn, the pure-hearted Jew, type of Nathan 
die Wise, is more interesting as a man, and in some ways more 
agnifieant of the times. The motto of his life was his famous 
saying, ^' Without God, Providence, and immortality, the good 
tilings of this world would be merely contemptible,'' and, acting 
on this, he published in 1767 his Phadon^ w^ the Immortality 
nf ike Scul^ in memory of Thomas Abbt, recently deceased. 
Though he was as rational a Deist as the rest of the school, he 
maintaiiied every jot and tittle of the Jewish law, naturally 
regarding Judaism and Deism as one and the same thing at 
root* Tet he released his people firom the dogmatic tyranny of 
theTalmud, and by his translations of the Scriptures endeavoured 
to make them Qermans as well as Jews, in spite of the bitter 
hatred dwelling in all true Christian breasts against the people 
of God. In his other works, Moses may be regarded as the 
leader of what was called the popular philosophy, which followed 
no definite system, though it was based on Locke, its main object 
being deamess of style, so as to be readily understood by the 
vulgar. In this dear (German of his he had written a treatise 
on the SuUime and Beautiful after the example of Burke, for 
whom he had much admiration ; also a prize essay, in which he ( 
daftaftsd Kant, on the grounds of natural theology and morality. > 
On dwse grooiidi his position was so firm that Lavater in spite 
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of all efforts was unable to convert him to Christianity, and one 
of Mendelssohn's last deeds was to defend Lessing from the aooa* 
sation of Spinozism, as wo shall see hereafter. 

In real though not pronounced opposition to this leading 
Rationalist party, there was in Berlin a clique inclined to a sort 
of enlightened Pietism. In this we may indnde Spalding, Sack, 
Blissmilch, and perhaps Sulzer, a Swi:» by birth, chiefly known 
for his theory of fine arts.^ Of these, Spalding was the most 
notable at the time owing to his sermons and his TkoughU on 
the Value of the Feelings in Christianity; he was much admired 
by Lavater and souls of kindred piety. In 1770 he with 
Sulzer and Sack formed a commission for the improvement of 
schools. SUssmilch, who had been one of the party, and had 
written 7%« Divine Order ^ Paying some attention also to political 
as well as Divine economy, had died in 1767. As to him we 
need only remember that he had maintained human speech was 
the direct gift of God, which seemed to Herder too desperate a 
hypothesis. 

Much befriended by this party, there was living at a short 
distance from Berlin the verse-maker Lange, friend of Pyra, 
and son of the pietist Lange, who had caused Wolff to be driven 
from Halle many years before.' It was he who together with 
Pyra first introduced unrhymed verse into G^erman, following 
up the singular theory which denied that the very language 
which is richest in rhyme was capable of rhyming. Being 
anxious to become another Horace, he changed his wife Dorothy 
into Doris, whilst he and P^ra became ^yrsis and Damon, 
as is seen in Pyra*8 Songs of Friendship. But Damon Pyra 
died, and Lange^s edition of Horace with metrical translation 
was hacked to pieces by Lessing*8 sword, so that the star of 
Thyrsis and Doris was now on the wane, though he still devoutly 
hoped himself a Horace. 

> Gftrlyle'i I^ederiek, vol. it. p. 406. <* Indinatloii (of bmb) ntiisr to 
good?** laid Fnderiek, duiking hit old li6td,wiih a ltd adlei "Alas^dMr 
Snlior, I M6 70a doo*t know thai damned nee of creatarei at I do !** 

• Owljk^i I¥0derick,i6Li. p. 6S8. 
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But anfortnnately in Berlin itself there was a rival Horace, 
Bamler, the intimate friend of the leaders of thought ; a man to 
whose criticism even Lessing submitted his work. His mother, 
being determined in her own mind that the world should have 
a poet now or never, had induced her husband to go with her 
into the country a certain period before Bamler*s birth, under 
pieteDce of better health from baths, but in reality that she 
might be filled with the nightingale's song. The result was that / 
the boy took to Horace. firom his youth up, and, having been/ 
^>p(Hnied professor of logic at Berlin, proceeded to pour out. 
Horatian lays in the famous journal of Bremen. Unhappily, 
die nightingale found considerable difiiculty in singing at all, 
and his lays were the result of endless labour, so that some of 
his friends impertinently doubted if he were a poet, and Goethe, 
though he praises him with all the magnanimity of genius, is 
indined to call bim a critic rather. Tet he was generally 
* esteemed a Horace for certain, and his odes, especially those in 
honcmr of Friedrioh, were much spoken of, though the king 
himself paid no attention to the praises of his nightingale. He 
seems to have led an honest and blameless life, and was much 
lamented when he vanished from the Berlin circle, thirty years 
after this. His death was celebrated by a remarkable imitation 
of Mignon's song, then new to the world. The parody begins, 
Kmnt ihr den Greii^ and has as chorus, Um t%n, um ihn Klagt 
dieter .Sub^undmiiihmHagt Berlin f — ^whioh proves that Bamler's 
panegyrist at least was no nightingale. 

But at the time with which we have to do, Bamler was 
busy with the artistic training of the poetess Earschin, a train- 
ing of veiy doubtful advantage. Anna Louise Earsch, or ^^ the 
KarscJiin,** had come to Berlin in 1761 in sore distress, and had 
been patronized by Gleim, Mendelssohn, and Sulzer, as a genuine 
poetess of nature, fresh firom the sheep and cattle in her native 
Silesia. The learned worhl at once saluted her as the modem 
Sappho^ chiefly because she was a woman who wrote verses; for 
lisr eqwrience of life and love had been as a cow-girl and as 
wife of two hosbandsi boih brutal When she arrived in 
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she seems to have been possessed of some real talenti which fast 
disappeared under Bamler^s artistic training ; but her odes to 
tlie king and poems on reh'gious subjects continued to Ve 
admired. As a woman she displayed admirable self-saorificei 
forUtudci and independence ; which indeed amounted to boldness 
when a few years after this she indignantly sent back the two 
thalers (about six shillings), '' Frederick's gift to Oermany's 
poetess.** Frederick's successor, being more considerate or less 
critical, allowed her to build a house for herself free of charge ; 
but, in her haste to pass to fruition, the modem Sappho met her 
death from the dampness of the plaster. 

Turning now from the Sappho and Horace of Berlin we 
proceed to another school, which equally with the Horatians 
had its origin in old Hagedorn, who luui died at Hamburg 
eleven years before our period opens. This is the famous 
Anaoreonic school of Halle university, though the three leaders 
were now there no longer, Gleim being ahready established in 
Halbcrstadt within reach of Halle, Uz in his native Ansbach 
far to the south in the Numberg country, and Qoti in Baden. 
These threo some five-and-twenty years before, together with a 
fourth, who died early, being then students at Halle, and 
probably much wearied with the Pietistic atmosphere of the 
place, had put their heads together to produce that kind of 
poetry which, in Lessiug*s words, sings ^^ of girls and wine, of 
wine and girls, of kisses and drinking, of drinking and kisses, 
and again of wine and girls, and nothing but kisses and drink- 
ing.** Such being the theme, it occurred to Ua that it would 
be better to forsake the old (German rhymes, which (Jottsbhed 
had made almost as wearisome as theology, and introduce the 
Greek measures ; thus he set the example of the barbarous 
experiments which seem to me to have mined so much of the 
best work, not only of Elopstock and SchiUer, but of Qoethe 
himsel£ Not content with Anacreon*s songs, Gleim and his 
friends hoped fer a time to introduce something of Anacreon's 
spirit into life itself; and we read with a smile of the eups 
crowned with flowers, the bottles buried in roses, and the 
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; Bteehie revelrieB in German churchy ardsi the stolid ▼illagers 

looking on. Stranger than all, the poet of the MessioB himself 

look some part in the flowery debanchery. Bat the Anacreonic 

leiiTal was not a success : it takes more than roses, and wine in 

a l esta ui int, and girls existing in phantasy to reproduce Uie 

Greek spirit The Anacreons were bitterly attacked by Lessing, 

Eanty and Widand, who was at that time under the reh'gious 

influence of the Swiss, not for immorality, of which there was 

litde €ft none, but for sheer inanity, a far more cruel charge to 

a would-be poet Ux retained to moral treatises in yerse in 

the style of Pope or Horace. Gleim went to Berlin, and for a 

time served as private secretaiy to the old Dessauer during the 

war, thus gaining inspiration for his grenadier songs, by far 

Ids best work, and much admired at one period. '' Not only an 

Anacreon this Gleim, but a Tyrtseus also,'* cried the astonished 

critics. After this he had retired to Halberstadt as cathedral 

aecietaryi which post he held for flfly peaceful years. He was 

a man of much mark in (Germany, not so much because he was 

a poet himself, but as a cause that poetry was in others. For 

the main object of his lifo was to aid young genius in its 

struggles, and Halberstadt became a kind of hothouse, where 

tender plants were carefully sheltered from the storms of life. 

Almost an the poeti of this period owed something to ^^ Father 

Gleim," and by his enthusiasm for every sign of genius he won 

the friendship and respect of all the greatest men of (Germany. 

He continued to write verses and novels (the flrst novels in the 

country), and produced a famous work called Halladatj or the 

Bed Book, a treatise on Ghxl and man, intended to be ^' a book 

like the Bible.^^ But as Goethe says, ^^ one can't make poetry 

aU day,** and Gleim devoted too much of his leisure to that 

vast and inane eonrespondence with his numerous friends, in 

wUbh neither ink, paper, nor mutual admiration was spared. 



^iMiHnBBiitD Um (Hcnmd) onoe^ thst Ncfalls hid isid/ The highMt 
cf sadMnUp ii ths wrilfaigol a Bibls.* <Th«i Is pndaely wbal I 
sssw w ia As MpiilBg «Bsq^ifBtiDg.*'~aN^2# U Anmw% toL i. 
p.SI7. 
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During these years his favourite young poet was Q&atg^JMobif 
for whom his friendship was tender if not passionate. He had 
been introduced to Gleim by Elotz, and followed faifhfiiUy in 
his master's footsteps till his life's end. Another young client 
of Elots was then to be seen in Hallci a passionate nnruly man 
of the name of Burger, much of a spendthrift, bat with the true 
genius looking out of his eyes, and a brain throngh which 
Lenore will soon begin to gallop. 

This Klotz, who afterwards brought trouble to HerdeTi was 
much renowned for his knowledge of Latin, especially for the 
elegance of his Latin verses. GKittingen had known him, but, 
his fame having reached Berlin, Frederick had expressly in- 
vited him to his Prussian Halle. He was now editing the 
paper Ada ErudUarumf and publishing his own pamphlets and 
verses as Opuscida; also writing a treatise on coins, all in 
faultless Latin, in which his pride was great ^' Quite a 
Horace," said everyone; ^'or perhaps even better than a 
Horace." 

But Halle has other memories beside the echoes of Anao- 
reonio songs, for it was from Halle that the renowned Christian 
Wolff, champion of the Orthodox, who translated Leibnitz into 
Gkrmau, and posed as interpreter of his master's philosophy, — 
Wolff, fiunous alike in mathematics and metaphysic, had been 
driven by the Pietists under order of the unscientific Friedrich 
Wilhelm. The Pietists, followers of Spener with his work of 
Pia Detiderioy had always been strong in Halle, which was 
indeed founded by their philosopher firiend Thomasius in 1694. 
Wolff had returned with triumph^ on the accession of the 
Friedrich, who was willing that '^ every man should go to 
heaven his own way " ; and since that time the power of the 
Pietists, '^ these mystics without imagination,'*' had somewhat 
declined. Yet out of their ranks had arisen one light at least, 
the great Sender, who now held the chair of theology in Halla 



> OuAyWu Frederick, vol. Ui. p. 14. 
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He had turned from Pietism to Locke and the English deists, 
and the reenit is rather confiisingi for he prays like a Pietisti 
and overthrows dogma like a Gibbon. His main teaching; was 
that dogma is of no importancoi for that each man has a private 
n^ffoay and the real object of Christianity is moral improve- 
ment During these years we find him engaged, like Emesti 
and David Michaelis, in a free criticism of the Bible and in- 
irestigations into Chnrch lusiory. 

As we have already been at Eonigsbergi all the schools of 
thought in (Germany flourishing at that time have now been 
noticed, for the ffainbund of GiJttingen was stQl hidden in the 
future. And indeed E5nigsberg cannot be called a centre of 
thought till after the appearance of the Kritik in 1781. 

A ftw individual names scattered throughout (Germany, 
generally ofishootB of one or other of these schools, must still be 
mentioned. Such was BaumgarteUi who died at Frankfiirt-on- 
Oder in 1762. Li his youth in spite of all opposition ho had 
been a devoted disciple of Wolff, and on him he had based his 
Logicy which Kant always continued to use at lecture. It was 
he who introduced the word .Esthetics through the title of his 
wcvk j&ihelikc^ or the science of beautyi in which he showed 
himself very discontented with the current criticism. Friedrich 
invited him to Frankfurty where the poor man is said to have 
died dafly for nine years owing to ill health and the terrors of 
war ; for Eunersdorf battle was likely to disturb any theories of 
JBathetics. His brother, a fiunous theologian of Hall0| died four 
yean before hun« 

At Dresden Babener was still living, the boasted Swift of 
Qennanyi once the cheerfulest of men but now becoming more 
and more paralytic; He had been at school with Gtellerl, and 
afterwards in Leipsig had written for Oottsohed*s paper, and was 
among the first contributors to the BnmUehe Beitrage of his 
finends Gartner, Cramer, the Schlegels, and the rest He had 
begun by a poetical proof tliat rhyme was insufferable in 
Gennani and thenceforward had devoted himself to prose satires, 
as widely read as Gi'lli'rt's fables, but now not so valuable 



\ 
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as his account of the siege of Dresden in 1760,^ sent to 
friend Weisse in Leipsig. For Babener was living qoietlj at 
Dresden when Frederick came storming down upon it with fire 
and cannon, consuming churches and homes and all "Babener's 
precious manuscript satires, '* to the mighty comfort of the fools 
of the future/* as he sajrs, together with his shirts and collection 
of wig8| which in his dieerful way he pretends to regret much 
more. 

Babener is a bright spot amid the pervading moodiness and 
hypochondriai but in 1771 his cheerfulness and satires ceased in 
death, and we must go on our way westward past Weimar, as 
yet of no account among the nations, to Erfurt, where we find 
'. Biedel, a young man full of perseverance and energy, now hard 
lat work to reform Erfurt university. He had been a pupil of 
Klotz in Halle, had written various satires, and was evolving a j 
** theory of fine arts and sciences,** in which he tries to show | 
that there is no unalterable rule of taste, but all things vary 
according to age and climate and individual opinion. He was • 
full of lofly ideals of future greatness, would like to be a second 
Winckelmann for one thing, and a few years after this he was 
invited to Vienna with great honour ; but he scandalised polite 
society and the learned by familiarity with his pupils and the 
habit of smoking tobacco. From tobacco to atheism was but a 
step ; and, being accused of one or both crimes to the pious 
Maria Theresa, he was dismissed from his office, and for a long 
time reduced to pitiful estate* till Gluck, the musician, took 
compassion on his misery. But it was too late, and he died, as 
so many died, a victim to hypochondria and the gloom of a life 
that had fiuled. 

North-west from Erfurt is Gottingen, where the university 
was stiU young. It was then listening to KSstner, the man 
of universal knowledge ; Miohaelis, the interpreter of things 
oriental ; and YirgiPs Heyne, whose struggles for life were now 
almost over ; for in 1763 he had succeeded the famous Qessner 
as professor of eloquence.' 

* GArl/l«*t FmderioK toL tL pp. SS-88. 

' Cur^M Stmy •» Heyne, UiedeUmUee, Tol. iL p. 74. 
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Eastner was an importation from Leipzig, where he had 
feUowed Gottsched in his yonth, contributed to the Bremiache 
BeUrage^ and was renowned diieflj as a mathematician^ though 
be prided himself that be was not a mere ^' man of learning/* 
bat a wit and a worldling withaL Miohaelis had been evolved 
oat of the Pietists of Halle, had come to (Jottingen in 1745 as 
profiMSor of philosophy, and since tbe departure of his friend 
Haller bad been occupied chieflj with the exploring expeditions 
that were unveiling the East Another promising theologian, 
Heilmann, also from Halle, had died at (Jottingen in 1 764, to the 
grief of Gennanj and of Herder in particular; a man of dear 
and bold insight, with a fiw and even poetic style ; he had 
tnmalated Thuqrdidea, and his lectures on Plato and the Iliad 
had made some stir. 

Closely connected with Heilmann in Herder*s mind was this 
Tbomas Abbt, whom I have already mentioned as a successor of 
Leasing in the LeUen on LUertUttre, He died in November 
1766, in the little court-town of Buckeburg, not far to the north 
and west of Gottingen. He first studied at Halle under Baum« 
garten, the theologian, elder brother of theiBsthetic Biiumgarten; 
buty growing tired of theology owing to the dreary unreality of 
the pursoit, and being much influenced by Boyle and the French 
aoepticBy and no less by the English school, he accepted an invita* 
tion to IVankfturt-on-Oder, where, in the thick of the shrieking 
honrora of the war, amidst echoes of the cannon thunder of 
Konersdorf, he produced his book on Death for Fatherland^ 
a word spoken in season for Frederick and Fatherland. For a 
ftw months he was at Berlin in dose friendship with Nicolai 
and with Mendelssohn, who had to bring together all the 
metaphysics within his reach to fortify himself against this fear- 
less and dear-headed inquirer. After some time spent in 
tzavdling he was invited to Biickeburg by the Duke, a strange 
man whom we shall meet again, but he had not been there a 
year when he died suddenly at the age of twenty-eight, with 
&me and powers daily inoreaaing. His great work was a treatise 
Om Menif in whioh he disoasaes the duties of the various 
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olosses that go to make ap a complex oonttitation. Speaking to 
aathon he urges Uiem above all things to write for the oommon 
people. 
>^ ** Out of the twenty million souls in Gtermany/* he says, 
*' only some eighty thousand read the very wittiesC of our pro- 
ductions. Literature has beoome a thing of castci and the 
mass of the nation can find no interest in it, but are forced to 
limit themselves to their Bible and the edifying works on 
Christianity of a hundred years ago^ books that are by no means 
to be laughed at, for in them the people have found comfort from 
generation to generation for their miseries in this lifoi and thus 
tliey generally form part of a wife's dowryi and are read in the 
evenings by our working-men, who naturally refuse to expend a 
farthing on the writings of the learned.'* 

Abbt's contempt for the '' mere man of learning/' who re- 
fuses to take part in the struggle of contemporary life, is very 
marked ; and no doubt this was the point which most attracted 
Herder, and, if for this alone, Abbt well deserved the memorials 
that were raised to him in Herder's Tono and the Phadan of 
Mendelssohn. 

Due west, past Minden from BUckeburg, we find in Osna^ 
bruck the heroic figure of Mosec»^ practically governing his 
little state, as a state is seldom governed, till his Britannic 
Majesty's second son should come to fiiU age. In his youth his 
father kept him bidden in the country, lest Friedrich Wilhelm 
should drafl him off into tlie regiment of giants. After that lie 
had visited Jena and Oottingen, and was of much service to 
his state in tl)e Seven Tears' War, being even sent to London 
for nearly a year to arrange terms of peace, Ac. For he, like 
Abbt, hated the man of learning, and devoted his life to the 
management of his small charge, as greater was not given him. 
Yet he was now at work upon his history of Osnabruck, which a 
few years afterwards kindled such enUmsiasm in Goethe and 
the German world for its lofty patriotism, its freedom, and 
depth of thought He remained through life a very complete 

H 
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and healthy man, quite finee from all the common Bentimentalitics 
ud hypoehondria. 

To the south-west, in Dnisberg, by the Rhine country, was 
a physician named Witthof, who wrote didaoiio poems, and was 
admired by Herder at intervals throughout life as the successor 
oTHaller. 

- In Brunswick, at this time, we find four men of some dis- 
tinetion. In the CMeghm Karolinum of that town there were 
three professors— Girtner, ZaohariU, and Konrad Schmid— who 
liad run through the course of life nearly side by side. Gartner 
liad been at school with Gellert and Babener, and then, pro- 
ceeding to Leipzig, he had served (Jottsohed for a time; but, after 
gathering round him a circle of intelligent young men, amongst 
whom were Zachariii and Schmid, he raised the standard 
€xf rebellion in the fiunous journal which, as it was printed 
at Bremen, was known as the Bremuehe Beitroffe. Schmid 
afterwards took to writing hymns and songs on sacred subjects, 
moh as '* the birth 'of the Saviour, with Latin paraphrases '* ; 
and Zaoharia, who was the greatest of the three, wrote satires, 
espedally on the students of Jena, and mock heroics in imita- 
taoD of Pope. Also at the head of this Collegium was stationed, 
as curator, a peaceful old divine named Jerusalem, once famous 
' fiir his '^ enlightened '' piety, his depth of thought and purity 
€if style, now immortal, because his much-loved son shot him- 
•df, and crystallised the ideas floating vaguely in Qoethe*s 
inind into the form of Weriher, 

Kezt, passing through Mecklenburg to the north, where a 
youth named Voss, afterwards the founder of the Gdttingen 
MtUbirndf or League of Poets, and fiunous in many other ways, 
ifas now a private tutor in a fiunily, we arrive at Copenhagen. 
Bore were two poeti of the old school, Oramer and Gerstenberg ; 
both had been in Leipzig, and had known Gellert and Weisse ; 
both had taken part in the Bremkehi BeiirSge. Cramer was 
now eourt preacher, and was much a fiivourite in society, 
mp&aaBj with women, being a man of great cheerfulness and 
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courtesji with somo knowledge of the worlds though to the end 
ho remained true to the old forms of Lutheranism. Gterstenberg 
was now editing a literary journal in imitation of the great 
LUercUurbriefe of Berlin. He had written dramas and sung of 
love and war with some suocess, having, indeed, had some ezpe- 
rienee in war against the Russians. 

Both these two were on terms of dose friendship with the 
first poet of the new school, the pure-hearted Elopstock, who, 
tliroughout this time, was living qnietlj at the court of Copen- 
hagen, where his beloved Margaretha, the *' Meta^' of the Odes^ 
had died in 1763. The first cantos of hisMessiaty which had 
appeared in 1748 in the Bremiscke BeUrag€^ were received with 
much enthusiasm by all but GK>ttsched; the Swiss were de- 
lighted to point to a living example of their theories, and even 
the common people read him gladly, for his subject exactly 
coincided with the religious feeling of the times. Imitations arose 
on all sides, especially in Zurich, as we have seen ; and Elop- 
stock was himself his worst imitator in the later cantos of the 
M €8810$ J which was not finished till 1773, and in his Biblical 
tragedies. His Ode»^ generally written in Horatian metres, 
turn for the most part on religious themes, and were as popular 
as the Messiasj Goethe and his sister storming at each other in 
rivalry of alternate passages.^ Klopstock had next, under the 
guidance of Young and Richardson, passed through a stage of 
sentimental melancholy, till, in 1764, the first translation of 
Ossian appeared in Hamburg, and Klopstock threw aude all 
classic legends and much of his orientalism, and began to dis* 
course on bards and heroes, and all the misty mythology of the 
North. Hermann and the German forests were the idols of the 
hour, and the mistietoe of the Druids took the place of the classic 
laurel. Klopstock*s enthusiasm for the burly personages of 
northern story was increased by his admiration of strength of 
body and athletic skill, and it might be doubted whether his 
Ode$ and elaborate theories on skating have not done more fi>r 

* Av4 MtftflMM Lehm^ book li. end. 
h2 
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the benefit of his coantry than the MusioB^ the rert of the Ode»^ 
and an *< the Bards,'* pat together. 

Bnt EIopatodEi like Lessing) ia too great to need farther 
mention, and in Stattgart to iiie aonth was living a very different 
man from the poet of the Mesrias^ thoagh he was reallj working 
at the same task. Johann Jacob von Moseri remarkable even 
amocgat Germans for the vast amount of his writings^ is one of 
the noblest fignres of the time. With a Qaizotic enthnsiasm he 
devoted his life to the vindication of the rights of the people 
against the oppression of the petty conrts. For fifty years he 
laboored at the history of the laws of (Germany and the liberties 
of sabjects. Nor were his politics confined to theory; at 
Tubingen, Frankfiirt-on-Oder, Homburg, Vienna, and Stuttgart, 
he had hdd positions of high authority in the universities of the 
learned and the ministries of princes. But this man, in whose 
eyes '^ right was right, and wrong wrong,*' was not long in 
offending the authorities wherever he went ; his life was one 
persecution; his writings were altered or suppressed by the 
censorship ; his counsels were rejected ; for five years he lay in 
prison ; his son Friedrich Earl, who followed his father's steps, 
met with the same fate ; nothing could daunt him ; he was a 
Don Quixote that was never ruined by a cure, but went down to 
his grave still maintaining that *^ right was right and wrong 
was wrong,** whatever all the crowns in Europe might say. 

Closely connected with Moser in his government of Horn- 
bug was a man called Creuz, poet and politician, still managing 
the aflhirs of Homburg during these years, especially in its 
disputes with neighbouring Darmstadl^ where in 1770 the 
younger Moser became prime minister. Creuz, too, had been in 
prison, and had written several poems of no high merit, such 
as Sin^eOf a tragedy, and The Orava^ an imitation of Toung*s 
A^flU 7%mtghi$f containing dissertations on' the Last Day, 
immortaliiy, the certainty of death, and the rest, and concluding 
by ^ consolationa ** to man that not he alone but all the world 
is ^ipointed for destmotion. 

In this Wnrtembuig oountry too, at Marbach, was a boy 
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named Friedrioh Schiller^ now attending the vilkge-schooli and 
climbing the trees fn the storm ^' to nee where the thunder came 
from "; and in Biberach, farther to the soatli, was Wielandj who 
had returned from Zurich in 1760, had written his Agathon^ 
and transhited Shakespeare, though too much in the French style, \ 
and was now engaged on his Musarion^ all of these very different 
in tone from his '' serapliic poems'* and the Timpied Abraham^ 
composed under pious Bodmer*s care in Switzerland so few years 
before. After a glance at Baireuth, where in 1763 Jean Paul 
had hQfffm his bright journey through the world, we will tarn, 
as all Grermany turned, witli a thrill of horror to Trieste, where, 

i in die June of 1768, Winckelmann was lying murdered in his 

\ chamber. Thus with a hero our catalogue ends. 

In the Homeric battles the leaders oome rushing on with 
cries and prayers for tlie fight amid the rattle and gleam of 
brazen arms, and behind them tramples the yast and nameless 
host that die for tlieir cause unwept and unremembered. And 
far away in Greece the main body of the nation is gathering in 
tlio corn and pruning tlie vines from year to year, knowing not 
and caring little how their brethren may fare. So too in Ger* 
many, the leaders went forth to their battle in the air with 
clashing phrases and gleaming strokes, in front of a vast and 
nameless host, who were content to follow at a distance, and 
generally stood watching while the leaders laid on. But the 
great mass of the people staying at home cared for none of these 
things, but earned their living, in spite of oppression, from year 
to year, reading their Luther's Bible and Amdfs Chrutianitif^ 
completely cut off fit>m other delights of the intellect, and when 
tliey liad sung their hymns they all went out into the churchyard. 
Poetry, whicli is a people's life, had become a thing of the 
courts and the universities, and we have seen in what strange 
fashion it flourished. Everyone, down to the very mothers of 
children, was longing for tfie bread of poetry, and fer bread 

I they were given tlie stones of the moralists and the soorpiona of 
the Horatians. The learned men had lost themselves in the 
solitary deserts of selfishness, and, being blinded with the dust 
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at Jud bnrnt ap with the glare of introBpection^ ihoy 
Ihem down in hopeless melancholj, for fEey had forgotten 
thai knowledge is nothing unless it lead to life, and that a wise 
man cat off fiom his own people is as futile as a gate in tlie "^ 
midafc of a flood* But on this blind chaos of Germany the spirit 
of eritidsm was beginning to move ; the tops of the parched 
trees were rustling as with a sound of much rain, and for this 
onoe oat of criticisni was to oome some good thing. To what 
ahall we compare this nation ? It was like a band of children 
tihat have lost their way in one of Germany's own forests : a 
pleaaant place by day, but now the night was coming, and 
atnmge shapes began to arise on every hand, and dreary voices 
to 81^ among the pines. This way and that the children 
aearb bfld for a path, and one oried| ''L0| here/* and another 
^Lo^ diere.** At length one named Herder called to the rest and 
•aid : '* If we cannot escape from this forest as other children 
have eaeapedi let us at least keep together, that so, having 
conlbrt one of another, we may abide in trust and hope, till 
die dflj dawn and the horrer of night is departed/' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIB8T FBUITBi 1766 — 1769. 

''God hM conceded two sisfhts to a mea; 
One of men*! whole work, Tune*e completed plia» 
The' other of the minnte*i work, man*i first 
Step to the plan's oompletene8B.*'—80BDBLLO. 

Whilst still in Eonigsborg, as wo have seen. Herder had 
gained a wide knowledge of all oontemporarj literature in Q«r- 
manjy and of the leading writers in England and France ; he 
had also begun to draw up short essajrs or schemes for treatises 
oil his own account, and this practice was continued during the 
first years in Riga. The titles of these essays are sufficient to 
show tliat from the very first his mind turned naturally towards 
the [Miths which he was to follow through life. They treat of 
the Beauty of Man, the French and (German stage, tlie Ode or 
Lyria (" that . firstJboni son of^nssion/* as he calls it, ^^the 
fountain-head of poetry, now extinct among us, for we only 
bon*ow the relics of the ancients **), of the History of Poetry^ 
especially of the Song, and of Taste, especially Gothic, then 
called Barbarous, and the possibility of making Philosophy ser- 
viceable to the common people. Ever since the Lkeraturbriefi 
of Ntcolai and Mendelssohn came to an end. Herder had 
intended to pu1)lish a series of essays, partly to supplement, 
partly to criticise, the judgments of this famous journal. At 
length, stimulated to the sticking-point by Hamann, in the 
autumn of 1766 he published two parts or collections, under die 
name of Fragments an ihs mw vrerman Literature^ and a third 
part appeared at Easter in the following year. His choice of the 
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title 18 a ourioos instance of what it is fashionable to call the 
irony of fiite ; for it is a feature in Herder, as sad as character- 
tttie, that to his life's end all his greatest undertakings remained 
fiigments. Even these first PragmenU were never finished, but 
ynoA their fourth and completing part» renuuningy as his enemies 
aaidy '' a fragment of a fragment.** Closelj connected with this 
in origin firom some mental deficiency, is another fiiiling, very 
noticeable in his first worL For, when a second edition was 
called for, the first having been eagerly bought up in a few 
months. Herder thought it necessary to re-write the first part 
entirely on quite a difierent plan, and to make considerable 
alterations in the second part. He was never satisfied with hi*s 
own work $ could never be sure that he had once for all thrown 
it mto the most artistic shape possible for him, and might now 
atand at a distance^ and watch it as a thing complete. Like an 
uncertain painter, who too long loves his picture as his child, be 
was continually driven to add a touch here and a touch 11101*0',, 
working about it and about, generally with some loss of vigour ; 
for the goddess of wisdom was not bom as a common child is 
bonii but quick and armed in panoply. 

The final edition of the first collection of Fragments treats of 
language in general, of (German, and of the growtli of various 
languages tlirough diflbrent periods. 

T^iigH^ge ig H |0 iiutramont of knowledge, and, as thought is probably \ 
impoMiMe wiihoui language. It li also"tlIg*limitation of knowledge. A 
nitjnp thst ipwiks s pnfmgnj mea n^lang uage camiot produce great poeU 
or phfloaoplun. It is impoisible to translate Uomef iulu Dutch, or 
Aiistntle into the tongue of isvsges. Bat language is not only the 
imtmnMnt of thought, it is also the result ; for a language is the monu- 
aMDl of the development in a nation's life from oentuxy to century ; it is 
m gHcden full of fiuwen, planted by many a thoughtful min d. Language ^ 
and thoui^ are there fore inseparably dependent, and every nation speaks 
acponung lo lu ihougnv ana vniuks auuuiillJiiftS^its sp eec h. Hie priie 
amaj cf jfjehselis on language, in spite of its learning and the interest, 
cf its eaamplis, cannot oompare for depth of thought with the writings ^ 
of the author of the OhitMlM (HamMm), '^though the editors of the 
M Akt w huM^ nay well jeer at hiB^ for tbqr play with the shellB and 
the 
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Tnming now to Oennan in paiiicular, what man amongst na, Herder 
aaka, will explain to ua its hiatoiy and show ua ita beauty 7 Who will 
take the eloud from our eyea? I cannot attempt so mudi, but I offer 
my FragmenU as a handful of flowers gathered aa I went my way through 
the varied fields of our tongue ; not sought out with speotadea on noae 
and face red with atooping, but plucked as they smiled up at me from 
their place. The Germa n language is original and self-deyelopedy and 
might still be mamtamea m its punty were it not ior our men oi learn- 
ing; it is a Gothic palace for a Gothic people, and we must not be 
ashamed when our neighbours call it barbaroua, for it waa nerer intended 
to progress as a tumbler, bi^ to stride with dignit y like a G en n an ; it is a 
b rave speech, like t he people wholpeoll it, ttlUl is only terrible to cowarda. 
its double consonanTs give it strength, its vowels and diphthonga variety, 
and its aspirates the softness iwd delica<7 of a lover^s sigh. Owing to the 
natural measure of our syllat^IlST UUf veise is ludl&ed io move with finn 
and steady tread rather than to bounce and jump in da ctyl and anapcest 
Klopstock haa shown us what may be done with a free metre ; in Kleist 
and Gleim we see how well the English or Miltonic measure suits the 
music and harmony of the German tongue. Let ua not fear to restore 
the strong and sonorous words of the olden time banished by Gottsehed 
and his followers, who have done more harm than any other party to the 
genius of our Umguage, and were only just opposed in time hy the 
patriotic Bodmer. And we must not be annoyed when foreigners laugh 
at our inversions, for they give much point and emphasis to expression; 
and, above all, lot us ab'ti n V ^"* «*^«^*"^, y^'*"^ are the real beauties of 
a language and the index of a nation's growth, so that without idioma 
humour ia impossible, and it ia owing to our imitation of " clssirical ** 
models that we have no humourists, for even Babener is far below Swift 
We have aped other nations till " imitator " haa become a nickname in- 
separably attached to a German writer, taking fiom ua ** the pith and 
marrow of our attribute," and our style is so flat and wearisome that the 
reading public haa shrunk to a few journalists, who have no time to think| 
but plenty to write reviews. 

Next Herder mentionay with short criticiama, the writers 
whom he considera the beat in Germanji namely, WinckelmanDi 
Hagedom, Moser, Abbt, Spalding, Mendelaaohn, Jioaaing, and 
Hamann. Not one of these will he insult bj the name of 
'^ dassia'' Erery one, ho cries, talks in praise of a ^* olasaio ** 
writer, but what does it really mean ? Be true, my ob'ldren, 
and let who will be ** dassio.** 

Turning now from (German, Herder traces the growth of 
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brngiiagey going especially to Greek for his examples, as being 
.Idle finest of tongnes and the most independent in development 







Hm liiitoiy of a langnsge is as the hiiiory of a man from the lisping 
of fJiiWhoodi tbioagh the psnaon and mutio of youth to the calm wisdom 
of age. How tempting it is, and yet how Tain, to peer with the imagi- 
nation into primnral time and search for the origin of such a thing as 
speech. The hypothesis of Silssmilch that apeech was a direct gift of the 
Deity is oontiaiy to all analogy, and destroys the wonderful unity of 
Kstore ; for ereiything grows or derelopes, and nothing is made perfect 

ai ooce. ^^"fr**ff* ^^ fTVr" ^^" '^ ^*^*^ fntW ■^™'* BHIT^^ seed, and man 
is the aiiUlur lA his own speech. In the childhood of man, whilst mon 
still half heasts (ITKiermeiiMAen), soon after, according to the fables, 
and beasta ceased to understand each other, speech was a son^y or 
poetry foU of pictures and images. We see remains of this period in the 

and the poems of Homer. Jhe first authors in 
d these ^oets are inimitableT Ourspeecii uno 
'*s was ; in Tain do we imitate him, taking for 
metre the hexameters of Klopstock. Homer is used as an example hero, 
because the songs of the Druids and Bards are mostly lost. With the 
introduction of writing and the growth of political life prose became 
possible, singing ceased, and poetry was made a thing of art ; instead of 
Homer we haTe !l^yrtiBus and the great tragedians, dosoly followed by tho 
historiana ; for prose was the liTing language, till finally it reached its 
perfection in Plata But, in strict philosophy, littlo or no ornament must 
bo allowed ; ereiy thing must be short and straight to the point, as we 
see in Baumgaxten*s metaphysics, and we haTe no right to complain if wo 
find the style of philosophy as dry and uniform as algebra, for Truth is 
best naked, eren thou|^ it do not please the eye of women. Tet, as we 
axe men before we are philosophers, it is essential that a philosopher write 
in his mother tongue with all the wonderful associations which he has 
mdEsd in with the milk of childhood. Philosophy should lead out from 
conuDon life without a break, and not transplant us on a sudden into a 
legion of strange speech and thought Sulxer^s plan for purifying the 
language by excluding all i^ynonyma and superfluities does not necessarily 
lielpthe philosqpher, whilst it destroys poetry. Something may be gained 
hy translations of the best models, and eren the introduction of good 
words, but great care must be taken lest in thia way the rirgin purity of 
» kngoage be lost 

With the questions of more particular detail witli whioh 
Herder dosea the first collection of the FraymeniB^ criticising 
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an article by Abbt in the LiteraiufMe/€f we English can have 
no farther interest 

The seoo "^ pp^ Kiigi'nn yi'j;]i n gjgh for the golden age, when 
as yet there was no criticism, but man was content to think for 
himself without learning what other people had thought ; and 
then a picture of the true critic is introduced, tf ie guide of the 
reader, the friend and judge of the author, the architect of 
literature, contrasted with the false critic as he was to be found 
in BO many (German journals, * ' those fashionable maladies of 
onr time." 

But why is it, Herder goes on, that in spite of all criticis m the Ger - 
mans have no originality, no trae genios ? They stand looking at each 
other and do nothing ; they pride th emselv es on their imitations ; but 
Apollo ii stiU angiy witn tnem, and aeciares them " neither third nor 
fourth " in the race. Let us consider what they imitate and how it is 
that in spite of all imitation they are so grievous a failure. Many of 
our best poems are based on the oriental, but our poets foiget that Darid . 
and Job did not sing under a sky or amid a jandaeape like ours, and the ) 
consequence is that the lamb and the tiger, Jordan and the Rhine, get '. 
mixed up in veiy quaint confusion ; our wliol g ^ti onality. too, is dif« | 
ferent, and, though Voltaire goes too far in regretting that '' a stupid little 
people in an obscure comer of the earth has been so high exalted," yet it 
is jidiculons for Oramer and Zachariii to sing our national thanksgirings 
in the style of Miriam by the Bed Sea, and for our other poet s to cram 
their verses with oriental metaphors and mythology, which is indeed 
contro^To the Vli&ldtone of Chrisiian reiiglonV so thST^wen Klopstock's 
Christian PioliM are often wearisome if not absurd. Our whole manner 
of life is distinct, and it would be much more profitable to explain the 
spirit of the oriental poems than to imitate them. Taking the Mutia$ as 
the best example of this oriental manner, it is much to be regretted that 
Klopstock met with so much praise and blind imitation at first, for it has 
weakened the rest of his woric ; and the Mema$ itself is not out of reach 
of criticism, as may be seen from an imaginary oonversatioa hers intio- y 
daced between a Rabbi and a Christian. y^ 

Turning now to the more glorious land of Hellas, how Uit can the! / ^ 
Germans be said really to know the Greeks whom they imitatet At least 
they are better in this than the French, who deck Homer out in their 
own fashions or laugh at him as a barbarian ; whereas the Germans, who 
have no public, no fatheriand, are content to see him as he ia Yet where 
is another Winekelmann who will open to us the temple of Greek wisdom ' 
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and poeiiy as weU as art? At all oranta our iniitationa are merely 
fuliirBa. It la abaord to mention Bodmer and Homer in the same breath, 
thoagh Noah u » worthy and moral old man. Klopttock, again, really is 
WDon akin to Vixgil, and the only German who can compare to Homer in 
iniiiiepce on daily life ia Oellert with hia FMtif though this oompariaon 
ia ahanid enough. Still leaa can we hope to imitate the dithyrambio 
poena, Jh ai had their origin in mad enihdsiUlll and ruliglUlU Uf UUkennosB;' 
oar ditbyramba are ovolyed without Baochui, without the dance, without 
inqnration, and thoae who make them— auch aa Us, WeiBse, Oeratenberg, 
and Schmidt — are worthy boon oompaniona, who hare perreraely given 
themaelTea a wrong name. Our Ana creona do not aucoee d much bottg r in 
lliair imitation, though Gleim liaa eoiUlillilllj; Uf 1110 U'ue grace,"aud by nia 
Gvanadier longa, ao full of true German atrength and humour, haa done 
■Km for hii country than erer ^^rrtieuB did. On the other hand Gosanor 
with hia IdylU falla far below Theocritui; he haa improred Nature till it 
liaa loat all Interest; he haa mixed sugar with the Pierian spring; he haa 
poliahfid down his passions till they are no more passionate. What hare 
wa to do with these innooent shepherds that hare ceased to be men, and 
inp about aa meaningless gods in an age called of gold 7 Far otherwise is 
it with mieocritus; he haa originality and passion, the two easentials of 
poetry, that are completely wanting in Gessner. Still more absurd is the 
co m pa ri aon between the Karschin.and Sappho. To her we might say, as 
Sappho aaid to her maid, " Thou hast nerer gathered roses on Pienan 
UUa, where the Muses and Graoea hare their haunt" 

The third ooUection of Fragmenta ia chiefly oooupied with 
die pemidoua influenoe of Latin on modern literature. 

Lstin waa from the first the enemy of G erm an, a nd we might hare 
it had it not been for Charlemagne ancTthe monks, who opened 
«pon OS the barbaroua deluge of Latin literature, Latin religion, and Latin 
apeenlaiiQn. Had wo but been an iriand like En^^and! Luther set free 
our thou^^t, and tried to restore the language, but it again fell into Latin 
fonna, and waa flooded by French phrases in hopes ito make it polite. 
Gottadied did much to oppose .this, but still treated it from a Latin point 
el view. Qennan haa not yet become the sublime Goth ic building that 
Ijutiier planned, j^jm, being considered 'an en<i in itse y is ruming oto 

ska th e br aina of youth dry an d turns our men or 
genina into hopeless p edanta, thwarting our knowledge imd laying its 
itiBitB on scMnoe itsell. """^ 



Sinoa men left off oonununicating their ideaa by signs and pantomime 
and jaartiflulate noises like other animala, qieeoh and thought haye 
giadnaWj beooaia ao doaaly eonneoted that they aie now as inseparable as 
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the skin and the body. Common men and nnleamed women find it 
impowible to throw their thought! into different worda; henoe the rapidity, v/* 
the natural direotneaay the ualre beauty of their oonyemiion. Men of A 
learning hare become alarea to outlandish phraaea, which they muat ahak»^ > 
off unleaa they would appear ridiculoua. We are abeady beginning to 
laugh at the courtly old dame who aaya, " My feet (by your good leare)/' 
or '' The street ta (mdva vmia) dirty "; and some day we ahall laugh at the 
abaurditiea of the learned. The common man xeada little, for what little 
ia written for him ia ao (uU of bookiah wit and learning that he cannot 
comprehend it Our children'a booka are evidently written for their tor« 
ment Our women, whose education is all-important, are bored to death 
by learned f olliea. Our poets, instead of ainging like the poeta of old^ in 
the natural speec h of _in ankind> go searching about fo r dead expr essions 
~ ' luain ^'^rtil'^'*** ^'^^ they hare forgotten that in poetry expresabn and 
thought must be in closer unity than two lorers embraced, doaer than 
akin and flesh, being related aa the body and soul in Plato. Then only 
can we feel the joy in poetry that a Winckelmann feela in the ApoUa It 
is impossible for a poet to attain this perfection in any language but hia 
own. Imagine Shakespeare writing in a dead laJU[vnge^ What would the 
real Horace say i^ ke were sot to reacl BuclTpoets as Klots, or the work of 
any of our Latin pedauta ? We sacrifice eyeiything to that accursed word 
"^daasicaL " We must begin our reform by jiving up Latin^n ot as a 
leiuneci tongue, but as a means of artistao expression and a test of 
culture. 

In philosophy, on the other hand, we muat never lose sight of the 
thought in the coyering of words, otherwise we become entan^^ in that 
labyrinth from which Bacon, Locke, and Leibnits tried to set us free. We 
may know everything that philosophers have said, and yet, unless we 
have made the thought our own and part of our life, wo are not philo- 
sophers. For philosophy does not play with worda aa arithmetic with 
signs; and a true philosopher is as rare as a true poet, though many know 
all about philosophy and poetry. The ultimate elements or conditions of 
knowledge are time, apace, and force or cause; and it ia the office of philo- 
sophy to analyae all thought into terma of these, and to set it free from 
the trammels of arbitrary expression, such as the Latin phrases which 
from continual use have come to be regarded aa more important than the 
thought which they originally expressed. As to mythology in poetry, it 
may be used sometimes in ^blea and even in certain odea, but with the 
greatest dreumspeotion, and never aa an end in itaelf , nor as a display of 
learning. The old goda are on the whole better than abstrMt qualiUea 

with capital letters proposed by Klota, i n c h as Shame, Fear, Snvy, and 
the 
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Herder next passes in review, witli eomments generally 
rather fkyoorablei the imitators of Horace and Lnoretias, oon^ 
dndin/t with a n eloquent descripti on of the real office of a poet, 
** who^^bejjjnfljJE^^w^lgEn^ 
every chord of the human heart and shows us tlie soul of man 

is a pictore of ourselves.*' Then follows a treatise on the Elegy 
fitxn the lAteraturMefB^ with notes by Herder, one of which is 
worth quoting as a sign of what was to como after. 

I have nerer read Young's EUgiu or Creus's Oravu in so soitsble a 
frame of mind as of summer nights under a stany sky in the sUent 
howen ol a garden that lay near a ohurohyard, where the ancient holy 
lima-tfeesy inspired by the breath of night, whispered a solemn awe to 
the soul, and from the far-off ruins of a cmmbling feudal castle, or f i-om 
their dweDing in the old Gothic church tower, the owls of wisdom now 
and agun uttered their hoQow note. 

After a discussion of various other questions, such as pulpit 
oratory, that do not now interest us, the Froffmenta come to 
an end. 

Soon after the first part of the Fragments was published 
news of Abbt*B death reached Herderi and filled him with 
Borrow. *^ The loss of Abbt is irreparable,'* ho writes to Nioolai ; 
and indeed at this period there was no (German writer with 
whom Herder could more completely sympathise. He deter* 
mined to write a memorial in honour of Abbt, Baurogarten, and 
Heilmann ; but, though he set to work upon Baumgarten, and 
went aome way with his original scheme, the memorial in its 
final form, as published early in 1768, under the title of 3^ 
T^^^^'^ v.was in honour of Abbt alone, and even then was not 
complete. Herder begins witn tne difficulty of biography in 
general, the impossibility of knowing the depths of any human 
aonl, and the vast di£Eerence between the lifid of a writer and his 
worka; between thought and action. 

How hard it is to cafteh the eocaot moment when the soul unveils itself 
in laTlest bean^, wlMn we may embrace the thou^^t of a fellow man, 
as itwevsj learn .wisdom by a kiss. In the ordinaiy reviews and 
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jonmali we run through a few extxaoto ; we road eritioiimey and leem to 
find enron rather than heantiea ; and thus we leem olerery hot are far 
enough from heooming aons of wiadom. An author dependa on the world 
around him and the world of the past ; he hears the chains of hisage, and 
must be judged aoooidingly. 

Taming now to Abbt, Herder, as might be oo^jeotored, 
sings his praises above all because he was not a mere man of 
leamingi born and bred among books, but a man among common 
men, whose great object was to spread wisdom among the 
people according to '^ plain good sense *' (this in English) ; 
'^ the consequence was, that, in exchange for a single chapter by 
Abbt, we would gladly give a hundred scholarly works, three 
new Pindars, and a score or two of new Anacreons.*' 

J After forming his style on Sallust and Tacitus, Voltaire and the 
English, Abht had acquired just that sharp and terse way, so rare in 
German ; ** any one who blames this style may be condemned to road all 
the weekly journals in order, aa they are published in Halle." The 
extracts in the FragmtnU were mostly taken from Abbt's contributions to 
the IMeratHrbfitft, As a patriot he would not suffer German to be 
weakened by an admixture of French, or too dose an imitation of the 
English ; as a man he would not suffer himself to be ruined by a life of 
learned leisure at a unirersity. It is true that under the influence of the 
French he forsook theology, but he constantly turns to religion for his 
themes, and is a surprise to those who are ignorsnt how much of true 
religion may exist quite apart from a prieathood. 

To any one who can read between the Unes in the Tano it is 
evident that JTerder ip drawing rafhftr an iilftnl of himsAlf than a 
portrait of Abbt He regards Abbt as a sort of happy warri or, 
jyho was all that H erf^ftrwjg^e d jt p be, t aking him, as most of us 
take some one, for the embodiment of the better side of his own 
nature, free from the slips and failings of his everyKky per- 
sonality. For we like to have some clear type for our example 
and satisfaction, and few can be sure of themselves. 

Even within the year we find Herder giving way to more 
anger, not to say petulance, than beseems a happy warrior. For 
we have now come to his sharp contest with Elots of Halle, 
and the followers of Elots, chief of whom was Biedd, the 
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tobtooo^mnoker of Erfbrt The lint edition of the Fragment* 
was reoeiyed with enthusiasm by all tlie best minds in Germany. 
They were anonymons, and Herder was partioularly anxious 
that an his writings should remain anonymous, tifl he had pro- 
duced a book worthy of himself. But Kanter let the secret out 
in Konigsberg, and HMer was soon overwhelmed by letters of. 
admiration from Nioolaiy Gleim, Scheffher, Lavater, and, finally^ \ 
Kant and Lessing. Even Winokelmanui as we have seen, asked 
what young Pindar had appeared in the north. Mendelssohn 
wrote a review of the FragmenU for his journal, but it was kept 
back till the second edition should appear, and was never pub* 
Uahed. Klotx reviewed the work in the most elegant Latin, and 
even wrote to Herder with some praise ; for, in fiu^t, Herder 
had been so careful not to offend Elotz, that Hamann accused \ 
him of writing against his conscience. The one thing at which 
neariy everyone took ofience was the style, which seemed over- 
hMded with metaphors and quaint with " Haipaiin's cant,*' as the 
critics called it; for, under the influence chiefly of Sterne, 
though no doubt of Hamann as well, Herder had set the old 
rules of prosody at defiance^ and overleaped the steady-going 
periods of the learned. It was to this point that the school of 
Klotz turned for their vengeance. The change fiom apparent 
indifference to bitterest hostility was gradual, but when a review 
by Herder appeared in Nicolai*s Journal^ refusing Elotz*8 Poems 
any higher position than the third class, war was dedared in a 
new journal started at HaQe by Eloti himself. The FragmenU 
were freely abused^ and the wish of the author to remain anony- 
mous was not respected, in spite of Herder's protests to Klotz 
himself. Petty detaik of personality were even added, and 
Herder's vexation was extreme. He thought of replying to 
^ this Latin Gottsched" by a poem in the style of the Duneiadj 
but wisely gave up the idea, for he was almost too earnest to 
soeoeed in witty satire. The Torso was next attacked^ and the 
final bhyw was a criticism by Biedel of Erfurt on the seoond 
edition of the FragmmU^ before it was even published. 

Heidary who was at work on the completion of the /VoE^maiCf 
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and the TanOf at onoe gave up everythingi and dotermined to 
avenge himself on his tormentors by a series of essays, in which 
he imagines himself walking at random throngh groves of criti- 
oism {Kriiuehs Walder). There are four parts, or '^ Groves/* in 
this work : the two first were written in the autumn of 1768, 
after the news of Winckelmann's murder, and were published 
early in 1769 ; the third a few months later ; the fourth was 
never published till after Herder*s death, for he had become 
tired of polemical controversy that profits not 

The firat i^ ^jfiv^tfld ^^ % r^nmAthVA^nn of Lessing's LoMOOOn^ 

and no doubt contains much iiiat was intondecTfo^ ibe'coff- 
tinuation of the FragmmU. Herder^s object in including this 
among the ^' Groves '* was probabl y to secure the powerf ul alliance 
of Leasing, who had himself just declared war againsTStOtSC 
Herder's admiration for Lessing was naturally profound. When 
the Laoeoon appeared he read it tlirough three times in succes- 
sion in one afternoon and evening; and yet in this first WSldelun 
ho is inclined to agree with Winckelmann rather, when there is 
any difierence between the two ; for Winckelmann had been 
gadiered up into the ideal, but Lessing was still a mortal, and 
some of his conclusions are treated with a criticism far from 
servile. Herder contradicts his theoiy as to the expression of 
the emotions among the Greeks, maintaining that Fhilocrates 
does not shriek without restraint; also as to the cloud of invisi- 
bility in Homer, which, according to Herder, was a real doud 
of miracle ; as to the ugliness of Thersites, and other points that 
are of much interest to the scholar and of some to most people. 
But tlie one criticism of real importance is Herder's ezpostubt- 
tion against Lessing's dogma that all poetiy must represent 
action, which practically limits poetry to epic and the drama. It 
is a paradox that was usefid in its day when poetry was flooded 
with endless description, washy odes, aiid good advice. But must 
we therefore, asks Herder, give up the Ijrric and the song, the 
language of passion and emotion, the forst utterance of nature 
herself? No wonder this seemed a hard saying to the man 
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whO| even ib Shakespeare, found most delight in the soliloquies 
and the parts that approach the lyrical. 

This first WSlddten on the Laacoon was immediately followed 
by the two against Klotz, '^tliose useless, rude, and pitiful 
treatisesy** as Herder himself soon came to call them; for 
indeed he was of too sensitive^ perhaps too irritable^ a nature 
ever to attain that perfect mastery of tlie sword which was given 
to Swift and Lessing. Assured of the justice of his cause lie 
ket 8elf-restraint| forgetting that, unless the decision is left to 
timOy justice has very little to do with success. Klotz is extinct 
nowy and would have been extinct though Herder had never 
wagged a finger against him. Lessing was ever a fightery and 
the joy of conflict recompensed him for the annoyance and 
pettiness of the foe ; but with Herder every stroke of the enemy 
was as a dagger in his flesh| and when victory came he was 
weaiy and nek at heart Yet it was the causey and all personal 
questions were kept at a distance) though it may be doubted 
whether Herder would not have spent his time better in writing 
a good book rather than abusing a bad one. 

He begins with an examination of Klotz*s Letten on Homer ^ 
and shows how completely beside the mark Uiey were in their 
pnuse and blame. For Elotz, according to the current criticism 
of those dmeSy had taken upon himself to say ^' this is good/*" 
or ''that is bad,** as though Homer had made his poems to 
please a pedant of modem Europci and not to be the glory of 
the singers of Greece. 

But| says Herder^ what is each man apart firom his time ? 
In order to praise or blame Homeri ''I must be ready to 
beoome an Anb with the Arabs, a Hebrew with the Hebrews, a 
Scald with the Scalds, a Bard with the Bards; I must enter 
into the qririt of MoseS| and Job^ and Ossian, according to their 
time and nature.** 

The zest of the first part is oocupied with various small 
qnestioDa of seholarahip and taste, such as the use of mythology 
ia modam poetry^in which Herder defends Milton, and the 
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propriety of representing ^^ the Christian God " in a chariot of 
tliunder ; all of which has become of comparatively small intBreat 
to us now. But the second section, in which Herder jeers at an 
essay of Klotz on the Purity of Virgil, contains some truths of 
criticism, which have only within the last few years finally 
blished tliemselves in England. 

A poet like Vixgil mast be judged as a poet and not as a guardian- > 
angel of the seyenth oommandment. A critic must be a judge of art, not 
ft judge of morality ; it is not his part to pubUah a long and learned dis- 
tertation whether a poet's muse is a maiden pure and undefilod or not ; 
that should be left to her great-aonts andj>ther pious old women, of whom 
there caimot fail to be plenty to delight in such a business. Herder goes 
on to show what direne ideas of purity hare been fashionable among the 
nations, and how great a part of modesty is oonrentionali and becomes a 
nuiBance, if wo allow it to interfere with our appreciation of the beautif uL 

Afler an onslaught against Elotz's commentaries on Horaoe 
and his imitations, wc come to the tliird WaUldienf which 
criticises Klotz*s work on coins. In this Herder shows the 
folly of display of so-called ** taste " in such things as coins, 
apart from the great principles of the history of nations and the 
;;rowth of beauty; for coins, like other works of art, are merely 
the outcome of the spirit of man, and lose half their significance 
in isolation. He proves, too, that Klotz had borrowed most of 
his book, and concludes the volume by several other instances of 
his enemy's superficial and ))artial judgment 

It is a relief to turn from the criticisms on Klotz — that have 
come to look so trivial and unnecessary — to the fourth WUldehenf 
though the origin of this, too, is polemical. Riedel of Erfiirt, a 
warm adherent of Klotz, had written, as we saw in the last 
chapter, a Theory of the Fine ArtSj which, in fact, was littie 
else than a series of extracts from other writers on the subject, 
beginning with Leibnitz, Burke, Home, Webb, Hagedom, 
Baumgarten, and Lessing, down even to Herder^s FrajftnenU. 
Not only, according to Herder, had Biedel utterly failed to 
comprehend his authorities, but he had given the final touch to 
his other offences by his main conclusion, which was, that man i 
is convinced of the true, the good, and the beautiful, by << hisj 
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immediate feelings.** In other words, Riedel had followed the 
multitade, besides women and ohildreni in supposing that tlie 
common criterioU| '^ I like this, yon like that, and Uiere's no 
more about it,** might be oonverted into a philosophic principle ; 
whereaSy together with pnre 8oepticism« of which it is only 
a form, it is not philosophy bnt the despair of philosophy. 
Herder's exposure of this fidlaoy in the beginning of tlie fourth 
Waldehen is the best of his early work for depth of thought and 
extent of knowledgOi though we miss someUiing of the enthu- 
siasm of the FrogmeniM. 

Ha begins by Bhowing thai the doctrine of " immediate " oonviction, 
; If Hwere establiahed, would at once reduce criticism to chaos, for it 
wnold be impoesible to adTanoe beyond the particidar in each case. It is 
' bopdeas to aay, " What a man feels to be true is l:ruo/' for in that caso 
■lil^t not Klots say to himself, "Mr. Privy Counc illor ^!r^fa Y"",^^ 
^'rlllU|{l are beautiiui ; u, so beautiful ! so original, so excellent, so deep, 
■^so godhkS-^iyt'el it ! WteTa man feels to be beautiful is beautiful as far 
as he is conoemed, and nobody can contradict him?" It is useless to 
extend this criterion to general agreement, for the rule, '' Wliat pleases 
•reiy one must be beautiful," affords no basis for philosophy, but merely 
says thai the phOosophy of the beautiful has no rules — in other words, 
I thai H eannot exist Thus, if Rieders theory is accepted, '* the judg- 
; neni-day of Gennan philosophy is come." The truth is, Herder con- 
tiniieSy thai wo know nothing by immediate conviction except the fact of 
our own existenoe, and, in rather a different sense as it were, *' by a neces- 
SBzy hypothesis," the actuality of the external world. Of the beasts wo 
know too little to dogmatise ; but, from the time when self-eonsciousness 
first dawned on man, it has been the work of philosophy or reason to make 
dear to him the conceptions thai lay darkly in his soul, just as the con- 
eepiaona of the univene lie hidden in the embiyo. Each least separation, 
or analysiB, the oariiest poroeptionB, aa of distance, or the fact of the 
oxtemal world ('* I am not what I touch ")i imply judgment, that is to 
say, a oondnsion of reason. The human race, like the human child, thus 
fini perooiTod the true or actual, then the good, and last the beautiful ; 
and ii is absmd to talk of three distinet faculties of immediate perception, 
"oommon sense," oonsdenee, and taste, when in reality the three facul- 
ties are the same. Memory and imagination, together with wit, perfect 
the whole, and thus by continual praetioe the act of judgment beoomeo so 
<|akk as to seem like an immediate poreeption. 

Aa to the partkolar oase of .fisthetioB, Riedel had mistaken the 
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meaniiig of the word, sappoting it to be the art of thinking in aoooidaace 

^ with bewity, whereoi it ii the icienoe of beauty. Biedel had aaked, 

I *< Does a man of geniiia think of theie rulea when produoing hia woric? '* 

I Thii is beside the point, for creation n thus oonfnied with eritidam. It 

i is quite true that the greater the genius the less does he think of rulea, 

I for it is he that giyea the rules. Neither was Riedel right in his assertion 

, that there is no standard of beauty, for taste changes according to age and 

dimate. The idea of beauty was certainly not the same to the Greeki to 

the Christiani and the Arab ; beauty changes aa a IVoteus, but still remaina 

one under different forma. At the root of all forms there lies one ideal 

of beauty, and it is possible to rise abore all limitations of age, nation, 

and personality, and recognise beauty to the full whererer it may occur ; 

for the ideal oi beauty is a form of reason, which, as it develqpea, is 

reflected in the external worid and hiatory of man. 

After a panegyric on Baamgarten, Herder prooeeda to 
examine tlio fbnctionB of the aensea, eapeoially aa regarda their 
perception of the beautiful. Sight leads him into a long discos- 
sion on optica, according to the principlea of Berkeley'a Theory 
of Vision^ and on the diiferenco between painting and sculp- 
ture ; which latter, he maintaina, fidla rather under die faculty 
of touch than sight MusiC| as a science, is next examined, 
to discover the difference between sound and tonci and the 
relative positions of melody and harmony. The other arts, 
such as dancing, architecture, and even gardening, follow in 
their turn. But the whole of this last part of the fourth 
WaUehen is careless and incomplete compared with the first, 
being written when Herder was tired of the business, and had 
his thoughts distracted in many ways. One passage, in which 
he returns to his old theme of education, may be quoted aa still 
worth consideration : — 

How lamentable is the condition of the whole realm of modem educa- 
tion ! We spend so much time in learning the thoughts of others that 
we end by learning nothing else but how to learn. IVom youth up our 
teachers give themselyes endless pains to rock us, as in a crsdle, into a 
conyenient lethargy of soul. Everything is made eaqr for us ; we are 
allowed to find out nothing for ourselves, and the coosequenoe is thai aQ 
our life long we are incapable of discoveiy. 

But after the surprise of the firat part of thia WOldehen the 
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lenuunder seems bat tame. For it is a surprise that Herder^ 
in spite of his education, in spite of his abhorronoe of barren 
qiecniation, in spite of an almost irresistible attraction to the 
sonny simplicity of the English school, should so clearly have 
pereeiTed the supposed error that lies at its root ; and, whilst 
clinging to Bacon and Locke, should have had the courage to 
stretch out his hand to Leibnitz, in order to gain some unity in 
life» and some foundation for experience. It is hard to fix his 
exact position on this question in later life ; but he certainly 
shows an inclination to turn against this earlier thooiy, and lay 
his foundations on the quicksands of individual judgment 

After this near approach to metaphysics, we may now pass 
to certain treatiscAjvritten by Herder in Riga, that would in 
those days, at all events, have been thought very closely con- 
nected with religion. These treatises are really short sketches 
or fragments designed for a book on the archaeology of the 
Hebrews, which Herder had in mind when he turned from his 
course to humble the pride of Klots. Some are mere skeletons 
of essays on such subjects as the origin of religion, and the 
differences and history thereof; but others are fally worked 
€mt» the most important being on the Mosaic stoiy of creation 
and the institution of the Sabbatli, and on the deluge and lives 
of the patriarchs. Throughout this work Herder clearly an- 
nounces himself a disciple of the new school of biblical criticism, 
as represented by Emesti, Semler, Spalding, and, above all, 
Micbaelis. He takes the book of Genesis, and, with his con- 
aiderable knowledge of oriental things, he b^ns to examine it 
Terse by versci not in the spirit of blind orthodoxy, tliat will set 
all right, no matter by what effort, still less in the spirit of 
Tdtaire. His conclusion is (and he boasts himself the first to 
IttTO reached this conclusion) that the first chapter, contiuning 
the account of the Creation, is a poem, an oriental song, pro* 
liably composed long before the invention of writing by some 
tme poet of that far-off time, who thought thus best to explain 
to himself the mystery of the universe. It was intended for the 
memory, being divided into reguhur verses or antistrophes, with 
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something like a ehorus. Herder even goes farthery and eon- 

jectures that the story of Creation was song every morning 

from temple roofs by Ma^i and the story of the Fall every 

evening. Dwelling on almost every word, he shows how 

oriental is the whole idea, how sublime in its simplioityi and 

;beaatifal as a witness of hamanity in an age when poetry was 

universal. The explanation is intrinsicaUy eomplete, and, as 

Herder says, it is strange that no one should have imagined it 

before. 

For, he oontinues, how vain are the attempts of phyiios to giro us a 
key by interpreting the ** days " as periods, and bewildering vu with 
endless follies of that sort Equally vain are the sobtletaes of dogmatio 
Christianity, which breaks through the very first laws of literary eritieism 
by considering the stoiy entirely apart from its connexion and history, 
and reading into it modem ideas of the Trinity, optimism, and angels, at 
the same time opposing science, " so that things have come to such a pass 
that, when a true natural philosopher is given to reveal to us the wonders 
of Clod's creation, he is rewarded with chains and daggers, or at best with 
red-hot calumny and persecution, if his system does not fit in with 
Moses." Foolish, too, are the mystic metaphysicians who wrangle about 
the possibility of creation out of nothing, and reduce God to a mere meta- 
physical thought. But if any one find fault and jeer at this poem he 
deserves the answer which Noah, according to the fable, gave to the ass, 
that stood finding fault outside the ark, " Get in, you ass." 

Herder discusses the story of the Deluge in the same spirit^ 
and incidentally exposes the absurdity of the fashionable proof 
of its extension from the distribution of fossils ; '^ for if we had 
never heard of a deluge we should have had no difHcnIty in 
accounting for them by the natural oourse of things when the 
face of the world was very different.*' In another essay he 
compares the Sabbath with Sunday, and laments the stiff and 
monotonous solemnily wbich people in those days thought it 
right to assume when they went to church. He even calls this 
^stereotyped respect for Sunday '^the ogium of the souL'' But 
we have already seen something of his viewr otTthfr subjeet, 
and the sketch of his work at Riga may here dosoi though 
nothing has been said of his reviews for Nioolai^s paper, nor of 
his popular essays for the B»ga Journal 
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We most regud these early writings of Herder as parts of 
one booky whieh it was the work of his life to expound anil 
derelope; for in them lie the germs of all his future aotiviiios, 
Yarioos as are the paths of thought whibh he has here opened 
to Yiewy each leading like eveiy other path to the end of the 
woridy yet they all start from one point ; and if we stand there 
we find that they are not oross-roads but radii. Unless the 
feregoing sketoh — which is nothing more than an analysis of 
Herder's first produetions or even a statement of his more 
important conclusions — has completely failed of its purpose 
owing to brevity or obscurityi it will have been plain to every- 
one &at this main point is Herder's unwavering insistance on 
the law of growth or the unity of nature in its development. 
Fkom this all his other conclusions naturally follow ; the ab- 
surdity of imitation and attempts to revive dead languages, the 
V I vital connection between thought and language, the importance 
/ I of the common people, of their speech and their songs, the beauty 
of originality and nature contrasted with the weakness of the 
artifidaly the true criticism that takes evciything in connection 
with its surroundings and the past, and refuses to call in die 
supematural where any scientific explanation can be imagined ; 
for all knowledge and all experience together with the lurts and 
poetry make one chain whidi is the development of man, and 
we cannot take a link here and a link there and extol or con- 
demn it at our pleasure. The effect of these writings, especially 
of the FragmmUf was quick and beyond expectation, though 
most readers only followed one of the paths, and wandered even 
finom thai Yet what we may call the first (German revolution had 
thus begun; do we ifbt hear the hum of mighty workings?^ 
Herder was to see a second revolution, and perhaps a third ; the 
fenrdi was^ Heine's ; the fiftti has passed out of the region of 
ihel^^d Iwlts issue we are still waiting. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
FRAKCW, 1769—1770. 

** We itniggle, fain to enlarge 
Oar bonnded phyaical redpiencj, 
Increase our power, snpply freeh oil to life, 
Repair the waste of age and aieknesi: no^ 
It ikilla not I life*s inadequate to joj, 
As the sonl sees joj, tempting life to talw." 

CUBOV. 

We can now ima^ne how mixed were Herder's feelings as ho 
stood on the ship that evening in early June and watched his 
friends disappear in the storm till their boat was like a black 
speck ; and his heart, as he tells ns in some almost inspired 
lines, was full of foreboding of a time when all friends, all joy, 
and life itself, should seem fading firom his sight like a black 
speck into the distance of thS past. Now that Riga was behind 
him, his eyes were open to all her possibilities, and he was 
overwhelmed with regrets for the things which he had left 
undone. So to all men the past and future are full of oppor- 
tunities, and none dare cast the first stone, if too often the 
present seemed to Herder a blank. 

Yet on the whole he was cheerful, and the humour of life 
once more threw its shield round him. At all events he was 
quit of Elotz and a conflict that was becoming not ohly painful 
but degrading, for, in his anxiety to remain anonymous in spite 
of the personalities of EUotz, Herder had positively denied the 
authorship of the TTdUer, adding that he was quite as much 
displeased at their tone as Herr Klotz himself. His strength 
of conviction could not carry so sensitive a nature through the 
pain of scorn. It is but another instance of the juvenile Flro* 
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teafamt who ohalln up '' No Popery '* on the wall and nins 
awaj ; hit sentiments no doubt do him credit, bnt we cannot V 
eompliment him on his bnnrery. The mancBavre was as vain as 
Ibolish, for Herder remained as visible as a child with face 
hidden in its mother's skirt; bnt nobodj thought much the 
WQcse of him, for it was in accordance with the literary morality 
of the day. Tet, now that he was quite dear of the affiur, ho 
nrasi have felt like a man drawn out of a pit With the same 
Bense of freedom he took leave of his offices as preacher and 
adioolmaster. He felt that his life was full of contradictions, 
that he was confined by forms which to him had ceased to have 
iDMming; he wanted a time to breathe and to clear his own 
groond, and, first of all, to find out exactly where he was ; for 
a man who is obliged to speak much will easily persuade himself 
that he is where he is not, and, under the urgency of com- 
promise, we have a tendency to become what we say we are. 
How refreshing then was the contrast, — as Herder himself again 
and again represents it in his letters and so called Diary of this 
time, — ^the contrast between the study, the ink-pot, the pulpit, 
the sdiod-room, the endless speaking of his old life, and the 
■hip with rustling sails, the republic in little, hovering in 
fveedom between the abyss of the sea and the abyss of the sky, 
the sweet danger and strong contact with actual life, and over 
all thejrilcnce. 

Of the details of the voyage we know veiy little, for Herder's 
TrmMookf or Diary y is as unlike the tourist's journal as pos- 
sible. Perhaps owing to the storm, the ship was obliged to 
lie off near the harbour for two days ; and Herder wrote to 
Hartknoch that he felt like Jonah, only he hoped that his whale 
would not keep him there thetulT three days before she began 
at an events to move. The gale was succeeded by a long period 
of calm, and the p rogre ss was accordingly very dow. Coasting 
ahmg past Oonrhmd, Prussia, and Sweden, with its cliffs of 
(Mans femons in song, they reached the ishmds of Denmark in . 
about a fbrtnqrhL To Herder everything was a peaceful dream, 
and he was fbl! of dreamy pfains and speculations. The shoals 
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of herring as they rnsh under the ship suggest to him the vast 
immigrations and struggles of mankind in the long-fergotten 
ages of the past; the porpoises sigh and gambol around ; and to 
his mind is revealed the infinite life of the sea. He wonders 
how far the fishes have senses like ours, whether they have love 
or any notion of morality. He even imagines that die sea may 
be only a kind of thicker air in whioh the fishes are the birds, 
whilst on the very bottom there may be dwelling a raoe of 
strange creatnres who can no more swim than we can fly ; he 
longs for a canning arrangement of telescopes that he may see 
to the very depths. 

Yet after all his mind is not changed ; he is full of large 
plans for the future, and he soon regrets that he has not brought 
Klopstock and Michaelis on Job with him. Ossian seems to 
have been his only book, though perhaps he had not eveu that 
on hi s first voyage ; and, in common with most people of a 
time when true criticism and knowledge of nature were but 
beginning to return to Iife« he prized it highly. He was in the 
midst of the scenes where the stories were imagined ; he hoped 
even to go to Scotland and see Maqiherspn Jn the flesh and the 
real hills, where the sons of the mountain, the mere, the mist, 
and the rest of them, were wont to make their haunt The air 
seemed full of the songs of bards and the sagas of the sea-kings. 
The superstitions and wild tales of the sailors added to the 
charm. Like Heine, many years after in the same sea, he must 
almost have imagined that every red sail was as full of mysteiy 
OS the Flying Dutchman. One beautiful night they passed by 
Copenhagen, and the next day by the royal hunting-lodges and 
the fleet, when they drank the king's health in the last of their 
Rlienish. Did Herder think, one wonders, of ''the custom 
more honoured in the breach than the observance ? ^ For the 
day after, the ship put in at HelsingSr (Hamlet's Elsinore), where 
they landed, sent letters back to Riga, and probably chanjged 
vessels. It cost Herder a severe straggle to give up all hopes 
of seeing Klopstock. Cramer, and Gerstenbei^,' now that he 
was so close to Copenhagen, but his companion, Gustav Berens, 
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was going on boainesB to Franco, and Herder seems to luive 
promifled to bear him oompanj, though it was his original 
desire to visit Seotknd and England first Aooordinglji passing 
out of the Sound they coasted round Jntland (apparendj with 
aome sight of Scotland) and past the Netherlands, till they 
/reached the Channel and Lear*s difis on the second of July, and 
finally cast anchor off Painboenf on the fifteenthi proceeding up 
\ the rirer to Nantes next day. Towards the lattor part of his 
aiz weeks' journey Herder seems to have become tired of tlie 
monotony of such a lifei ** but,** he adds in one of his letterS| 
*' one gets accustomed to everything, as the penitent girl said of 
pmgatoiy.'* 

Like most people who for the first time land in Franco he 
was much surprised to hear the children with their wooden 
shoes, the fish-wives in white caps, and the rough pilots all 
talking the polite language of the courts, and also like most 
people he was annoyed to find that, in spite of the hardships of 
his education, in spite of his wide knowledge of French litera- 
ture, he could hardly understend a word. The first sight of 
Nantes seemed to him monstrous and even grotesque, and, find- 
L ing afterwards that others had thought it only beautifiil, he was 
' indined to suppose that this was due to the peculiar character 
of his viaon, that naturally received everything at first sight 
imder finrms of Gothic vasfaiess and irregularity. 



The tsodenqr of my mind, he goes on, seems to be in sU cases to 
Ills Boblime. How dosdy my love bovdexi on the Bablime--even on the 
aMlaaotholj 1 Sepaiation and distanoe are more mighty to me than the 
imjagmt monent to other men. How I am moved l^ any unhappineas of 
WKjfn&ad(Fnmidm)f hy a tear in her eye ! Nothing fills me with such 
f«o*Mm as absenoe. Henoe my affection for the shadows of antiquity 
aad the IsK^off times of sges that.aie flown. 

^ From which it is evident that the image of Madame Busch 
bad not yet departed firom his mind. 

Ihe travellera on arriving in Nantes lodged with a M. Babnt, 
with whom Gustav Berens probably had business relations. His 
wife waa a oheerful and lively lady after the best ty-pe of French 
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provincial life. She showed Herder much kindness, helping 
him over his first awkward endeavonrs with the langaage, an 
awkwardness that was increased by his natural shyness. He 
felt tliat he was like a great barbarian, mangling that pretty 
speedi ; but, as he hoped to remain unknown and free from the 
responsibilities of reputation, he was more at his ease, fi>r among 
perfect strangers we grow iudifierent to public opinion. Un- 
fortunately even this hope was dispelled, for one day as he was 
driving in the country with Madame Babut she turned to him 
and said, ^^ By the way, M. Erd^r, have not you written a 
book on your literature ? *' *^ No, Madame," replied Herder, 
^^ I am not the same Erdir ; I have not the honour to be an 
author." '* Oh, that* s all very well I" retorted the lady. << We 
know all about you ; you are a minister. You are — — ** and 
so on. It appears tliat the secret had been let out by a young 
Swede named Koch, who, living in Hamburg, though now on 
business in Nantes^took much interest in German literature, 
and may even have had some acquaintance with Lessing him- 
self. To Herder he soon became attached, and in their zeal for 
knowledge the two might be seen at five o'clock in the morning 
wandering through the woods round Nantes, Herder discours- 
ing swiftly on all things human and divine, and Koch sucking 
therefrom what advantage he could with his cold and rather 
wooden intellect These woods were much consolation to 
Herder, and when Koch was not with him he would take a 
book and dream there of old Mohrungen days. 

And so week after week went by, till his friends in Riga 
began to wonder what on earth kept the man so long in NanteSt 
and Border thought some of them were inclined to complain 
that the money with which they supplied him was being 
wasted. They did not know how essential was this season of 
rest. Herder was in weak health and seems to have undergone 
another eye-operation, though he only mentions this once. He 
was anxious not to advance to Paris before he could use French 
with convenience, and was well pleased to keep for a time out 
of sight of his enemies in Germany. The French authors, 
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vpeaaOj Montesqniea and the Encydopiedists, then at tlie 
liefglit of their power, oocnpied much of his attention, and ho 
wu determined to learn the Frmioh character side by side with 
dieir language. A great change, too, was passing over his 
miDd; he was heartily tired, as he says, of ^^ wandering through 
mvM^ criticismp*' and he yearned now to get some^7if-*tiie 
ledity oTlife. ItlTtrue he finished the fourth Waldchen^ after 
a fashion, at Nantee, as we have seen, and promised again and 
agpin to send it to Hartknooh ; but it is doubtful if it was ever 
sent, and certainly it was not published. A new scheme was 
now in his head ; he would write a book ^^ not for the public, 
but far himself,*' and it was this idea that really detained him 
at Nantes. The outcome was th e journal of his voyage m eU" 
tkmed above.^ Part of it was written on board, and at Nantes 
it was brought to an end ; though, like Herder^s other works, 
not definitely finished, for we have a sketch of a continuation. 

This journal reveals much that would otherwise be obscure 
io Herder's position* It is written with much freedom, in 
a pointed and almost witty style, probably caught from his 
study of IVench, and abounds in far-reaching thoughts and 
promise of future possibilities. Herder begins with the merely 
pemnal — ^with regrets over time lost by his course of study 
and his efforts as author and preacher, whereby he had become 
a bottdle of learned papers rather tlum a man. He longs for 
eztenial Bfe, its business and pleasures, its society, women, and 
poUte ways. In his self-dissatisfaction he even doubts whether 
the virtue to which he had attained, and all the conventional 
virtues of the world, were anything more than the inanity of 
negative qualities and convenient prohibitions. Under the force 
of fke contrast between flie Ufe of a schoolmaster and life on 
board ahipy he is ready to give up all his learning and books for 
some knowledge of natural philoeophy and strict science, that 
he might give aooount of the sun and stars, the wind and rain, 
and the ^electrio sparks" that dance on the waves. Then 

> MaM la HMar*f UhmuMd^BmA iL pp. liMBL 
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natumi have oome to be what they are. No term must be admitted that 
has not a viTid meaning for the hearai. Nothing of our modem history 
will be left ; we ihall have no rowe of Idngiy battles, wars, laws, and 
pitiful characters. Particular attention must be paid to the history of 
the art and poetry of Greece, and the religion of the Jews, which have 
had lo vast an influence on the world. The third and highest group will 
deal with physics and mathematics in their most abstract and universal 
forms, and will study geography and history in their extreme details, 
including statistics of commerce and finance, and everything that goes to 
form the history of a people, distinguished from the history of kings and/^ 
battles. For practicsl arts the youths should be allowed to visit the 
workshops of watchmakers and the studios of artists, whom they will 
imitate of themselves. Last of all, to crown the whole, comes the final 
result of experience,— logic, philosophy, metaphysics, and theology. As v 
for languages. Herder would have the mother-tongue thoroughly studied 
first, grammar and style being acquired from experience in thai. Then 
French must be tauj^t in oonveraation, thou^ when the boys can con-/ 

be! 



verse easily they should resd the best French models. Latin should 
leamt for the sake of its literature; but even this is best taught l^ oon*j 
versation. Greek and Hebrew follow in their turn and the course is 
complete. 

Passing from this dream of edacation, Herdor next dreams 
of politics, reviewing in torn the nations along vrhose coasts he 
had sailed. His patriotism for Bussia ia at its he^ht ; to him it 
h very evident that Bussia has the future in her hands, and only 
needs skilful training. Russia under her imperious Eatherine 
had to all appearance just entered upon a period of startling 
brilliancy. At this very moment she vras slaying the Turk by 
the thousand together. Galitzin had just walked up to the 
Turkish fort Chotzim without striking a blow (the second 
attempt, ^^ the Supreme Being having in the meantime put on 
his boots** to aid his Bussians^). Frederick might smile and 
call it ^^ a war between purblind and blind," but the purblind 
were certainly having the beat of it. Ghditzin had been super • 
seded by men of dearer vision, the redoubtable Tottleben 
amongst the others. A Bussian fleet had even sailed all round 
Europe to Spartan seas bent on the liberation of Greece, and all 

* Otfljle*8l'VvtffH0A»voLvL p. 484 (book zxi. chap. liLX sad fcrtiw whole 
9taej, pp. 4ft»46S. 
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Europe was oonviilsed with a fit of prematare Byronic eniha- 
nasm. The Partition of Poland lay close in front, and there 
leemed eveiy chance that in a few years most of Asia would be 
at Bossia^s feet The Czarina was bent on high schemes, and 
had commanded that a great Book of Laws be forthwith drawn. 
up. Here was a chance for a young man, whose head was fall 
of Montesquieu, to say a word in season. Herder seems to have 
intended elaborating a great scheme ''for the culture of a 
nation, especially the Russian," and sketches for the work 
remain to us. For the constitution he was inclined to turn to 
the East, rather than to antiquity and the West The powers 
of Europe seemed to him efiete. Frederick, he maintains, had 
zeaDy done no positive service to his Prussia. - — ^ 



WmoM profits not, and his wiae men have brought Germany no good. 
The phDoeophy of Frederick and Voltaire hsa epread abroad to the hurt | 
of the world, and example haa been even more harmful than doctrine. | 
The ei^t of Sweden fille him with regret for the noble constitution of '. 
the Hsnieatic League. Active little Holland, with its discoveries and 
eoooomy, is feat sinking into a dead magazine of wares and a place of 
erdiange, Kngland may come to ruin through her trade, hor national 
debt, and her American colonies ; though, perhaps, she will be long pro- 
tected by her position, her freedom, and her brains. In France, litera- 
ture is extinct ; the age of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau is as past 
as the age of Louis, and now people are living on the ruins, with their 
eneydopndias and dictionaries. Even in her best period she had little ' 
oriflpnality ; and now she is afraid to laugh, afraid to love. She is cold, 
and carss for nothing but "taste"; A» is aged, and has lost power of 

Afker some criticisms on French authors. Herder turns again 
to Bnasia, and shows that the chief barrier in her way was that 
the people had no conception of honour, owing to their inequality 
in imnk. IVom this point the Journal proceeds more at random, 
being chiefij occupied with the French, their language and 
manners ; but wandering out into speech in general, sculpture, 
the Italians, and the advantages of doing much and reading 
Htde. 

Throog^Mmt the whole of this Journal^ especially in the per- 
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Bonal parts, there is a tinge of discontent with himself and his | 
position, which it is annoying to find in a man of Herder's age. 
He ought to have been too old for sighs, and we can have little 
pity for those who pity themselves. But it is only too easy to 
understand his complaint He would so gladly take part in 
'^real life,*' produce something tangible, substitute action for 
thought, lay his hand to the destiny of nations ; he would so 
gladly be what he is not 'His ideal of education turns out to 
be the exact opposite of his own when a boy. He is ready to 
say with Wagner, ^^ True, I know much, but then I would know 
all f ' he is even ready to count his much as nothing, and sur- 
render all in return for what might have been. He sees the 
blemishes of the actual ; the possible is bright with golden haze. 
No one is willing to lay limits on himself. We have seen 
Qoethe devoting his time to bad painting and doubtful treatises 
on science ; we have seen Carlyle imagining that his highest 
happiness would be to build a. wall. For, as M^ili^e says, 
*^ Where we are is hell," and we have strange dreams o? where 
we might be, till we learn to make our peace with destiny. 

But Herder's discontent is not entirely selBsfa. He pities 
himself, it is true ; but it is as a type of his time and country. 
How great a thing it would be, he thinks, if all the great men 
of Germany, instead of poetising, and talking, and making oriti* 
cisms, would take to doing something for a change. It would 
be well even, if, instead of gj^ubbing amongst scholarships and 
dreaming metaphysics, they would set foot on the firm and 
lovely ground of science, and teach others how to turn the world 
to tlieur service. Most men of modern time have thoughts like 
these, and we are slow to perceive that speech is great, though 
action may be greater. Sometimes, indeed, speech seems the 
stronger thing, as steam is stronger than the driving-wheel ; at 
other times, again, it is given us to see that both in the end are 
one. But Herder was at present impatient with, thought and 
speech ; he Iiad eyes only for the other side of the cirde ; and 
n6ne of our generation will refuse him sympathy. 

Herder had now been in Nantes nearly three months, and, 

k2 ^- 
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lumnK teen the whole neighbourhood, even as far as Angers 
with its cathedral, he felt that his friends in Biga might well 
complain if he lingered an j longer. Early in November he took a 
poet-diaise, and, passing probably through Orleans, or perhaps 
hy Cliartree, he reached Paris in four days without misadven- 
thoagh Gnstav BerenS| who had parted with him for Bor- 
was very anxious for his safety ; for the country was in 
a mdly disturbed condition, the people by this time beginning 
to get Tory hungry under such government as D'Aguillon and 
Louis, once the ** well-beloved,** could give them. 

In Paris be stayed with aJi^IS^^i^ artist, or engraver, named 
Wille, who had made Paris his home for some twenty years, as 
'Was die fashion with German artists of those days. Unfortu- 
nately, the information we can obtain from Herder's letters as to 
* 'wliat he saw in Paris is very slight We might hope for a 
i;;lanoe into that strange societjr that was then dancing before his 
eyes, so near the edge of the abyss. He went to Versailles and 
its gardens, but we only hear that the statues convinced him 
that sculpture was for the touch rather than the eye ; and yet, 
dose at hand, the Du Barri may have been looking at him ; for 
it must have been in these very months that she fluttered from 
the streets to the highest pomt of glory attainable by unfor- 
tunate female. He may have seen preparations beginning for 
the festivities that were to welcome Theresa's daughter to this 
stage on her way to the scaffold. But we are told nothing of 
this. In Paris he felt restless and unsatisfied; he had clear 
enough eyes to see that all this "taste *' and trickery of art was 
a very different thing from beauty. With the common people 
he was better pleased. ** It is a libel/' he writes, " to say that 
Sterae has never been in France ; he has caught the character 
of the people exacUy.'* His artist friend (too divided in aims, 
and fond of pleasantry, he complains) conducted him to all the 
sights — the galleries, the museums, and above all, the theatres, 
Ta these last and the great actors of the day Herder paid par- 
tiedar attention. With his head foil of Shakespeare it is no 
woodar that he thought the tragedies and opera stiffi firosty^ and 
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devoid of all human interest ; bat firom the newly-invented 
polite eomedy he waB inclined to hope much. He even looks 
forward to a time when the theatre will take the place of the 
pulpit and lecture-room. 

Herder was not long in making the acquaintance of the 
literary circle in Paris ; DiderotyJD^embert^J)uclos^ ThomaS| 
and the other lights of the EMyclopadicL. Buffon unfortunately 
was in the country. Of these he writes to Hartknooh that he 
knows plenty of anecdotes, but will reserve them till they meet, 
and to us they are therefore lost He found them all ignorant 
5)f German philosophy and literaturci except that they admired 
Gessner for his tender pastorals and jeered at Elopstock. With 
Diderot, who had recently been saved from his distresses by the 
bounty of Catherine, Herder had much in common, in spite of 
the opposition of their characters, and he accounts him ^^ the 
b^t philosopher in France.** But perhaps Herder did not get 
all he might have done from Paris; throughout his sojourn 
there his mind was distressed and divided by perplexities for 
the future. 

He had not been in Paris more than a week or two when 
ho received a letter from Pastor Resewitz, a famous Copenhagen 
divine and friend of Elopstock, asking him if he were willing to 
undertake the charge of the Prince-bishop {POrMthuiA^f) of 
Lubeck*s eldest son. They were to travel for three years, and 
Herder was to receive SCO thalers and some position at Kiel 
university afterwards. Besewitz added that the prince's hof- 
meister, von Cappelmann, who was to accompany them on the 
truvel, was an upright and cultivated man, but reserved and 
requiring delicate management. Herder's embarrassment was 
great; he was always better at making plans than at carrying 
them out ; he saw so plainly the advantages of each bundle of 
hay that he could not determine on either ; now this way, now 
that, he divided his swift mind, and the conclusion was dow in 
coming. On the one side there were his plans already laid ; 
he meant to go to Holland, to England, and then perhaps to 
Germany, or, better still, to take ship for Spain and so round to 
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hdj ai last, and then he would return to Biga, or even go on 
to St PeterBbuig and set on foot his grand reforms. All had 
been dear and straight before him, and now this invitation 
upeet everything. For it certainly had its advantages and was 
not to be rejected at once ; it would be something to be indepen- 
dent and not have to be always writing for more money ; some- 
tfaingi toOf to travel with a prince, who was going far and was 
sore of a good reception. 

The hope of independence at last decided him^ and ho 
accepted the prince's terms though with a heavy heart As 
soon as the matter was settled he probably wished it undone ; 
when his Bigafiriends wrote to congratulate him he was ready 
to take oflfonce and suppose they were glad to be rid of him. 
Bbt nothing could be less true ; they were full of sorrow and 
indignation that he should be taken from them, Georg Berens 
and Hartfcnoeh especially using every exertion to prevent it 

It was, however, too late to turnback now; and, in spite of a 
promise that the post should be no real hindrance to a return to 
Biga, Herder left Paris in the latter half of December with 
very fi^oomy thoughts at heart His expressions at this time 
remind one of Webster's grotesque saying, ^^ We are the stars' 
teunis^bidls,"^ and it'Ts only too probable that, as he mounted 
the coach and went lumbering away past St Denis to the north, 
he nghedy '* Oh, I am fortune^s fool." Tet as far as France 
was concerned he could not hieive been veiy sorry to be out of 
her. She had played the tyrant in Germany too long to be 
loved by a man with Herder's views of natiomJ life. The iron 
of Lessing had entered into her flesh, but she still required a 
good deal of killing ; and, in spite of all Herder's love of life and 
aetioD, there was at the bottom of his free and liberal mmd an 
unoompromising Germanity, a Kem^DeutickheU (to use Carlyle's 
woid), a spirit of Trusty-Eckartism that sufiered him not to 
take pleasure in the delicate revels of the Yenusberg. 

Ihavelling without delay to the north-east Herder was in 
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Brusseb at Christmas, and proceeded almost immediately to 
Antwerp. We know nothing farther of his doings in the 
Netherhnds except that he is said to have studied what things 
of art were to be seen. From Antwerp he took ship for 
Amsterdami but not far from the Hague one stormy night they 
ran on to a sandbank and were in peril of sinking. Tears 
after this Herder wrote : '^I still recall the feelings of that nighty 
when, sitting on the wreck of my ship, now nnmovdd by storm 
and wave, drenched with spray and exposed to the wind of 
night, I read Ungal and hoped for the morning.'* One can 
compare him with Tomer lashed to his mast and gazing out 
perhaps upon this very sea many years afterwaixls.^ In the 
morning fishers put off in boats and rescued all the party, who 
had the satisfaction of seeing the ship sink as soon as they 
got to land. 

Passing through the Hague on the twentieth of January , he 
went on to Leyden and Amsterdam, and made some acquaintance 
with the distinguished men of these citieS| though his mind was 
too much perplexed with his own future to have much profit of 
tliem. In Leyden, however, we must mention rather a weak 
young creature named Leuchsenring, to whom Herder was much 
attracted for about three da^ "^^s redeeming point was an 
admiration of Sterne, and he believed that he had discovered in 
Herder an enthusiastic recruit for an ** Order of Sentimentality," 
which he had in mind to fi>und ; we shall meet him again in 
about a year, without joy. After leaving Amsterdam, Herder / 
drove due east across Friesland to Hamburg, where important j 
events awaited him. I 

For Lessing was still lingering there, unable to tear himself i 
away, though his departure was only a question of days. We 
would gladly have heard something of the meeting and con- 
versation of these two men, so alike and yet so different. Un« 
fortunately a letter firom Herder to Hartknoch, perhaps contain- 
ing an account of this, is lost, and we only know that Lessing 

■ RoaUn, Jfodem PaiiU0r», ynH. w. p. SiS. 
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espnesed himself much pleased with Herder, and that the fort- 
nighi's interooorse was {riendly, even entfausiastio. Lessing was 
not hurt at Herder*s criticism of the LaocKHm^ and thanked him 
lor several snggestionsy at the same time soothing by his con- 
sidente attention Herder's sensitive spirit, too grievously ruffled 
by the annoyance of the Klotz party. Their conversation 
probably turned chiefly on the drama, Burke's essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, and speculations on theology, to which 
Tiesaing was now beginning to pay more attention than hereto- 
fine. Under this influence Herder regained his calmness and 
self-respect, and he parted from Lessing with all the admiration 
fiir his life that before he had felt for his works, as was suffi- 
ciently proved when his great comrade in arms died, his battle 
bnng over and his sword buried with him. 

Through Lessing he naturally became acquainted with the 
other leading men of Ham burg, of whom, however, we need only 
notice one, the poet Matthias Claudius. He was four years 
elder than Herder, had been engaged in editing newspapers or 
writing for them, and was already beginning to intersperse 
amongst his prose those simple lyrics which great musicians 
have not disdained to make immortal. With such ideas of 
poetry, and a devoted admiration for the '^ Mage of the North," 
to visit whom he seems even to have thought of skating to 
Konigsbeig one winter, it is no wonder that he gained Herder's 
firiendship. As he was out of employment he could probably 
derote much of his time to his service, though the love-chains 
of his Rebecca, whom he safely married two years afterwards, 
werejust at this time beginning to dose round him. '^ A man whose 
heart was like a red-hot coal," Herder calls him ; or, again, ^<A 
youth full of innocence, fiill of moonbeams, and with the scent 
of the Klies of immortality in his souL" For a long time it was 
Herder's hope that they might be able to live near each other, 
but this was impossible; and though some years afterwards, 
through Herder's influence, Claudius received an appointment 
with sufficient income, he gave ihb up shortly, and returned to 
his native Waldbeek, with its green meadows. But he never 
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ceased to think of his ^' grambling Herder '* with enthosiastic 
admiration to the end, though perhaps not ** with a love sur- 
passing the love of women/' as at the beginning. Unhappily, 
under stress of the war, he was forced to bum all Herder's letters 
to him, so that here again we are deprived of what would have 
been one of the most useful means of making this histoiy. 

On the tenth of March Herder left this happy oirde in 
Hamburg, and proceeding northwards across Holstein he 
reached the university townofJ^di^Mrhere he found the young 
prince with his hofmeister, Gappelmanni who proved to be even 
more difficult to deal with than expected. They quickly left 
J^iel for the little court of Eutin, where Herder stayed some 
months, busying himself with Hs new duties, the library, and 
visits to a scientific friend in Kiel, and at least one visit to 
Hamburg, where he must have found that Lessing had at length 
departed. As to the young prince he had some trouble. The 
boy was clever and good-hearted, and very soon became attached 
to Herder ; but he was inclined to self-questioning, introspection, 
and sad breedings, with a tendenqr to reUgious mania and all its 
attendant horrors. His mother was morbidly anxious for his 
welfare, and his former tutor had taken him through a course of 
studies at the very list of which an English schoolboy's brain 
would whirl as at a glimpse of the infinite. Herder, with his 
keen sense of life and reality, made every efibrt to save him firom 
those torturing scruples and horrible despondency, the mother 
now aiding as best she could ; but at each attempt he found his 
hands were tied by the surly hofmeister. Tet things went well 
enough as long as they remained at Eutin. Herder took much 
pleasure in the country, with its ^' castle, lakes, cattle, horses, 
and green meadows " ; the sea too was not far off, and through 
bis liveliness and bright knowledge he was soon veiy popular 
with the court, especially with the ladies. His sermons on 
Sunday were much admired, for people had never heard a man 
preach after this fashion ; and, though the parsons and learned 
iMsoused him of Socinianism, and so on, the unlearned were 
eontent to let it be so, finding comfort in his words, Sodnian or 
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>M)t At hst it was time for the party to start on their travelsi 
^nd Herder ftlt very apprehensive of a jonmoy with the prince 
and the difficolt hofineister. when there would be no one to take 
l>b put, DodiiDg to di.tnot .ttention, «id no woiety to enforce 
^hat external politeness so healthful to mehuioholye He there- 
Awe made it e oondition that he should be aUowed to be quit of 
^ partjr when he pleased; and on these terms the three set out 
111 flie middle of July 1770 for Hamburg, Herder knowing as 
^■tts aa odier mortals how gvaat thingi lay olose before 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



BABMSTADTy 1770. 



«• LoTe*t the soU 
FUoti find or fail oL"— Imr Album. 

^ I hftTo danced through daj 
On tiptoe at the mnsio of a word, 
Hare wondered where was darkness gone, as night 
Bant oat in start at briUianoe of a smile.**— Imr AiAUX. 



After staying two or three dhjs in Hamborgi where Herder 
again took. sweet counsel with GlaiidioSi who found him on this 
occasion ^^ a very sympathetic youth, full of lifbi but yet not 
averse to subtleties/* the little party of oppoaites proceeded, as 
in courtesy bound| to visit the courts of Hanover and Cassel on 
their way southward. We hear nothing of the court of his 
Britannic Majesty, nor of the ladies whom Zimmermann found 
so haughty by reason of their tea-drinking| nor of G<>ttingen| 
through which the travellers passed on their way to Cassel, nor 
of the Brocken, that rose like a phantom on their left. But 
Herder, who had already begun to labour at his Plaatikf 
naturally took much interest in the collections and galleries 
both in Hanover and especially at Cassel For here he met, 
as superintendent of the museum, the Professor Baspe, whose 
knowledge and knavery were making some stir in the world a 
hundred years ago. At this time he had not yet begun to steal, 
at least, not in an open and scandalous manner ; he had not yet 
set the hearts of the learned of England in a flutter by a threat 
to publish a volume of our Boyal Society's (/nphilosophic 
Transactions, and he was far enough from his obscure death in 
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Iidind. To Herder he was of intereBt, not only for his know- 
ledge of art bat as being one of the first to draw (German 
attsDiioo to Oinon and Percy's Bdiques, then so new and 
VB&fshmg to anyddld of nature. After saying fiurewell to him 
and Gassely the party drove through Hanani and qnietly entered 
Darmstadt in the middle of August It was a month sinoe they 
liad left Butini and they were to stay in Darmstadt a fortnight, 
ibr the young prinee*s mother was of the house of Darmstadt 
bom. ThuBy nnconsciouslyy do we go to meet our fate^ pushed 
along our path by this acoident and by that 

Aooording to the barbarous etiquette of the time. Herder 
was not thought worthy to dine at the same table with the 
nobility of the oourL He was set to take his meals with the 
eourt govemessi Mademoiselle Bavanellj whom, no doubt, he 
iiiand at least as entertaining as the average noble. She intro- 
duoed him to Herok — Hephistofeles Merck, as Qoethe generally 
calls him — and Merck in his turn to the family of the Privy- 
OooncQlor Ebwe, who had married a lady named Flachsland, 
one of a large fiunily from Elsass, left in a poor way at their 
fiitfaer's death. The Flachslands had come originaUy from 
Bern in the Befermation times, had dropped their old title of 
noUlityi and settled down to a quiet citizen life, like Herder's 
gnndfiitber, whom we saw fleeing north from the mountains of 
Bilesia. And now, on a visit with Merck to Councillor Hesse, 
Herder met one of the orphan sisters of the lady of the house, 
a girl of twenty, named Marie Karoline, who will remain of 
interest to us. 

We have a picture of her as she then was.^ The forehead is 
xmtber hnr, and straight with the nose ; the light-brown hair 
rolled loosely back and bound with a smgle fillet, escaping down 
the neck on each side in Greek fashion; the eyebrows are clearly 
marked, and the blue eyes straight and fearless. If we must 
find fimlt it would be with the mouth, which is hardly tight and 
firm onoogh to escape the sentimental, at aU events in these 
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earlier years. The neck is long after the manner of those days, 
and rises gently to the breast, reminding one of Winckelmann 
and his Greeks, with their ^^ clusters of grapes '* ; the figure 
slim, delicate, and very straight; something noticeably Greek 
about the whole, for better or worse, as Herder and others were 
quick to see; even when she was far on in life, Bichter used to 
call her a Greek goddess. This classic appearance is further 
heightened in the portrait by her raiment, a kind of loose toga, 
open in fixmt, and apparently all of one piece, defying analysis ; 
heightened too, I suspect, by the false art of the time, which in 
its effort after the so-called ideal, the classic and statuesque, did 
its best to polish nature into inanity, and to wipe out truth by 
rule ; for relief from which tyranny of death we owe first thanks 
to Herder himself. 

Earoline had been b'ving for some time with her sister in 
rather a depressed and unhappy condition, chiefiy owing to the 
impetuous temper of her broiher*in-law and other family cares ; 
so that cause for pity was not absent, and with Herder, as we 
have seen, the power of pity was strong. For the rest, it seems 
to have been a case of love at third sight ; for Herder boasts 
that on the first two visits he only felt some slight interest in 
this girl, with her retiring ways and speech of Elsass : and it 
was not till the third afternoon, on occasion of an expedition to 
some pheasant-preserve in the neighbourhood, that tiie interest 
became deeper. He had heard from Merck, and probably from 
the court-governess, of her good kindness to her brothers and 
sisters, her cheerful spirit and knowledge of the house, and now 
he found that Elopstock and the Eleist of his boyhood were her 
favourite poets too, and whilst, standing in the midst of the tittle 
party in the woods, he recited choice passages firom these and 
, tender strains from the Minneiriinger of old, he saw '' a gentle 
tear ** steal over her eye of blue (these things were so a century 
back), and his heart was filled with a light that .changed the 
world. 

The next Sunday he was to preach in the ^* E^ne-wood 
church** ; it had been prophesied to him that one of these daya 
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half at last, and then he would return to Biga, or even go on 
to St Petenbnig and set on foot hia grand reforms. All had 
been dear and straight before hini| and now this invitation 
npaet everything. For it eertainly had its advantages and was 
not to be rejected at once; it would be something to be indepen- 
dent and not have to be always writing for more money ; some- 
thing, toOf to travel with a princoi who was going far and was 
■me of a good reception. 

The hope of independence at last decided him^ and ho 
accepted the prince's terms though with a heavy heart As 
soon as the matter was settled he probably wished it undone ; 
when his Biga friends wrote to congratulate him he was ready 
to take ofience and suppose they were glad to be rid of him. 
Bnt nothing could be less true; they wero full of sorrow and 
indignation that he should be taken from them, Qeorg Berens 
and Hartknooh especially using every exertion to prevent it 

It waS| howeveri too late to turnback now; and, in spite of a 
promise that the post should be no real hindrance to a return to 
Biga, Herder left Paris in the latter half of December with 
Toy gloomy thoughts at heart His expressions at this time 
remind one of 'Web8ter*s grotesque saying, ^^ We are the stars' 
tennis balls,*'^ and it Is only too probable that, as he mounted 

coach and went lumbering away past St Denis to the north, 
lie sighed, ** Oh, I am fortune's fool.** Tet as far as Franco 
was concerned he could not have been very sorry to be out of 
her. She had played the tyrant in (Germany too long to be 
loved by a man with Herder's views of national life. The iron 
of Leasing had entered into her flesh, but she still required a 
good deal of killing ; and, in spite of aU Herder's love of life and 
action, there was at the bottom of his free and liberal mind an , 
moompramising Germanity, a Kem^DeuUchhmt (to use Carlyle's 
word), a spirit of Trusty-Eckartism that suffered him not to 
take pleasure in the delicate revels of the Yenusberg. 

levelling without delay to the north-east Heider was in 
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she oonftued the dajSi for it mort have been written the eame 
night (the 25ih)| sinoe she appoints a meeting-place for the 
Monday. This interview was short and in publiO| and the next 
evening in the midst of sounds of preparation for departore 
Herder wrote another more impassioned letter of farewell and 
sorrow. But in the morning, on going to take leave of Merok| 
ho found Ejiroline theroi no doubt by Merck's firiendly arrange- 
mont, and| in spite of the scruples of the French wife, the lovers 
were alone for one eternal quarter of an hour. And then, being 
already late for the prince and the stem hofmeister. Herder 
tore himself from the poor girl's passionate embrace, rushed 
out of the house without saying good-bye to any one, and in 
two or three minutes more rumbled past the windows in the 
carriage, venturing to kiss his hand in that direction, and so out 
through Darmstadt gates again, and away towards Heidelberg 
southwards. 

Concerning the whole of this period our information is 
almost overwhelming. Not only does Karoline in the Berni^ 
nUcencet dwell on these bright days with fond remembrance, as 
is natural, but since her death the correspondence of the levers 
has been published almost every word, and printed out for the 
world to read. It begins with a short note from Herder offering 
to lend Mademoiselle Flachsland some novels to read as she 
cannot get Mendelssohn's Phado from the library. Then comes 
his letter of declaration, and next her answer taking him as her 
^^ guardian-angel," and promising to be to him what Meta was 
to Klopstock (we are reminded of Weriher and Lottohen at 
every turn, which shows how universal Goethe's picture was) ; 
the rest of the letters follow in order, and are of course invalu- 
able for this stoiy. For the most part Herder's letters are full 
of honest eloquence, natural passion, and true sympathy. The 
woman's ude of his nature was almost excessively developed : 
he was always ** his mother's child,'' as he says ; and he had 
something of a feminine delicaqr of intuition that pecuUarly 
fitted him for the difficult tasks of preaching and writing letters, 
^Bpeoially to women. His eloquence is generally greater than 
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Italy at laat, and then he wonld return to Biga^ or even go on 
to St Petenbnig and set on foot hb grand reforms. All had 
been dear and straight before him^ and now this invitation 
upset everything. For it certainly had its advantages and was 
not to be rejected at onoe; it wonld be something to be indepen- 
dent and not have to be always writing for more money ; some- 
thing! toof to travel with a prinooi who was going far and was 
sine of a good reception. 

The hope of independence at last decided him^ and ho 
accepted the prince*s terms though with a heavy heart As 
aoon as the matter was settled he probably wished it undone ; 
when his Biga friends wrote to congratulate him he was ready 
to take o£fonce and suppose they were glad to be rid of him. 
&it nothing could be less true ; they wero full of sorrow and 
indignation that he should be taken from them, (3eorg Berens 
and Hartknooh especially using every exertion to prevent it 

It waS| however, too kte to turnback now; and|in spite of a 
promise that the post should be no real hindrance to a return to 
Biga, Herder left Paris in the latter half of December with 
very gloomy thoughts at heart His expressions at this time 
remind one of 'Web8ter*s grotesque saying, ^^ We are the stars* 
tennis balls,"^ and it Is only too probable that, as he mounted 
the coach and went lumbering away past St Denis to the north, 
he righedy ** Oh, I am fortune's fool.** Tet as far as Franco 
was concerned he could not have been very sorry to be out of 
her. She had played the tyrant in (Germany too long to be 
loved by a man with Herder's views of nationd life. The iron 
of Lessing had entered into her flesh, but she still required a 
good deal of killing ; and, in spite of aU Herder's love of life and 
action, there was at the bottom of his free and liberal mind an 
mconqnmnising Germanity, a Kem^DeuUchhiii (to use Carlyle*s 
word), a spurit of Trusty-Eckartism that suffered him not to 
take pleasure in the delicate revels of the Yenusberg. 

levelling without delay to the north-east Herder was in 
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he was too divided in aims to attend to his bnsinessi and the 
rest of the tragedy is generally known. Driven by a demon of 
production he wasted his means ou diverse hobbieS| chiefly by 
experiments in machines and fSurming; wasted his brains on 
poetry and branches of literature in which he had no real 
power ; it turned out that his wife had too much propriety to 
be virtuous ; all his friends were estranged by his bitterness and 
' want of truth ; Wieland alone was left him by ironical fatci 
' and in 1791 he put an end to his lonely miseries by his own 
hand. Herder in after years remitted something of his hatred 
in sorrow for his calamities^ but we seldom find it possible thus 
to separate a man from his fortunes. There was something in 
Merck's blue-grey eye, (Soothe teUs US| that reminded one of a 
tiger ; and this is the true key to his character, which is other- 
wise a riddle. For it must be remembered that, for the next few 
years, he is one of the most significant figures in (Germany ; and 
the man of whom Goethe could say, ^^ on me his influence was of 
the highest importance/' cannot readily be called a fiulure. Yet 
he could move no mountainS| for he wanted faith ; and, wanting 
faith, he wanted love and hate, the twin children of fiuth. He 
saw what was noble and right, but his heart did not beUeve in 
its all-sufiiciency ; with all his knowledge he had no unity ; and 
having no central fire of faith he was made as the sparks that 
fly upward. Thus he remained a Mephistofeles among the 
angels; a creature that denied| that never loved one human soul; 
a beautiftd Medusa with eyes tliat turn the heart to stone ; a 
tiger or any other feline thing by the side of Herder, the trusfy 
watch-dog, and Goethe, the winged courser, lightning-fed. 

But we are peering too far into the clouds of the future, and 
at present all was bright Herder seemed to have fi»und in 
Darmstadt not only love but the true finendship of his life. 
** Perhaps there are only three such men in any country, and 
three such women in (Germany,'* he writes to Hartknoch. In a 
few years we shall find him writing, ** Merck is the third man 
i wish I had never met** But at this time he filled a want in 
Herder's life. He was not a master, like Hamann and Leasing, 
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Itaty at last, and then lie wonld return to Riga, or even go on 
to St Petenbnrg and set on foot his grand reforms. All had 
been dear and straight before him, and now this invitation 
npaet eveiything. For it eertainly had its advantages and was 
not to be rejected at onoe; it would be something to be indepen- 
dent and not have to be always writing for more money ; some- 
thing, toot to travel with a princoi who was going far and was 
sine of a good reception. 

The hope of independence at last decided him^ and ho 
aooepted the prince's terms though with a heavy heart As 
soon as the matter was settled he probably wished it undone ; 
when his Biga friends wrote to congratulate him he was ready 
to take offence and suppose they were glad to be rid of him. 
But nothing could be less true ; they wero full of sorrow and 
indignation that he should be taken from them, Qeorg Berens 
and Hartknoch especiaUy using every exertion to prevent it 

It waS| howeveri too late to turnback now; and, in spite of a 
promise that the post should be no real hindrance to a return to 
Biga, Herder left Paris in the latter half of December with 
Toy gloomy thoughts at heart His expressions at this time 
remind one of 'Webster*s grotesque sajdng, ^^ We are the stars* 
tennis bdlsy*'^ and it Ts only too probable that, as he mounted 
tfieooach and went lumbering away past St Denis to the north, 
he sighed, ** Oh, I am fortune's fool." Tet as far as Franco 
was concerned he could not have been very sorry to be out of 
her. She had played the tyrant in Germany too long to be 
loved by a man with Herder's views of nationid life. The iron 
of Lessing had entered into her flesh, but she still required a 
good deal of killing ; and, in spite of aU Herder's love of life and 
aolian, there was at the bottom of his free and liberal mind an 
QDOompiomising Germaniiy, a Kem-DeuUehheit (to use Carlyle's 
word), a spurit of Trusty-Eckartism that suffered him not to 
take pleasure in the delicate revels of the Yenusberg. 

levelling without deky to the north-east Herder was in 
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that since the firoti in Febrnaiyi he had written at least twenty 
times in vain. Herder's diffioulfy may be imagined ; he ooold 
no longer leave the decision to Providence; Italy, Biga, his 
Bussian reforms, or life in green Holstein, mnst aU be given up. 
On the other hand, it was time he reached some firm fix>ting in 
the worlds and might he not soon have another life besides his 
own to look after ? Accordingly, ihe day before he gave his 
first letter to Karoline, he had written to accept the Count's 
proposals, on condition that he could obtain leave firom the 
court of Eutin, and might not be required to come to Buoke- 
burg at oncci but be allowed time to continue his travels per- 
haps even as far as Italy. He seems hardly to have expected 
that the Count would sufier those conditions, and his mind was 
anxious, though he probably could not decide what to hope. 
Besides, the scheme put him in a false position with the prince 
and the hofmeister ; and most people have felt h6w grievous a 
thing it is to seem to act with others, and, at the same time, to 
keep a secret reservation at heart. 

Full of these reflections and bewilderment, broken only by a 
man who played a ^^ David's harp " during dinner. Herder went 
on his way to Heidelberg, whence he wrote both to Merck and 
Karoline. She was at a ball that night, where she '' thought 
of him the whole time " of course, and Herder is with her in 
the phantasy of moonbeams. For himself he shuns his kind 
and wanders in the twilight alone. The party next proceeded 
to Karlsruhe, where they stayed for a day or two, the Count 
Karl Friedrich of Baden-Durlach, an upright and noteworthy 
man, taking much interest in Herder, and treating him witii 
firiendly politeness, though Herder was stiU too distraught to care 
for anything but solitude and the woods. Unfortunately, v^, 
the countess was fiun to be esteemed a woman of learning, and 
hoped that in Herder she had found a fair field for display. But 
the man who ** fought shy of no creature in the world so much 
ss a woman of learning " did not meet her hints and compli* 
ments with the flatkeiy to which she was accustomed ''fiN>m 
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feoby French and Gennan.*' ^ He had no qonpathy with her 
bits of knowledge, and spoke to her ^' as from another world." 
Por to hinii who conld hardljr forgive special learning in a man 
€Koept nnder the plea of necessity, a learned woman seemed 
moDBtrona and nnnatoraL We mnst remember, of course, that 
the Oennan ideas of learning at that time wore rather different 
to ours at present. For this reason, he supposed, a certain 
coldness arose between ihem ; and it is likely, for ihe learned 
lady of the court must have thought Herder wanting not only 
in politeness but in penetration. He was very glad, therefore, 
that those days were shortened. The parly went round rapidly 
fay Mannheim, and at length reached Strassburg, apparently on 
the fourth of September. 

Herder's first letters firom Strassburg are very gloomy, and 
these days are dark. We must begin to see of him that he wa^ 
not a man to be happy in life, if that mattered. He is driven 
up and down into extremes, being too acute and sensitive in 
lieart and brain to live the equable life of cattle regardless of 
the future, and yet unable quite to attain the calm freedom of 
■elf-centred blessedness, which is the supreme reward of a few 
high natures in most ages. For the present he was dwelling in 
utter loneliness, '^ cooped up as in a prison '* at Strassburg, 
^ that dull and wretched place without woods or pleasant walks," 
so near, too, to happy Darmstadtp— so near and yet so far. The 
fiur picture of Karoline floats before him ; he cannot read, he 
cannot think. His mind is rent in quarters *' like Damiens " 
by the horses ' (one remembers the court-ladies of Louis Well- 
beloved and their '' pauvre$ z\taux I '*). The letter was long in 
coming firom Buckeburg. Whither, then, was he doomed to go 
next? To Italy, to Riga, to Buckeburg, or back to Holstein? 
With what swcnd should he open this oyster of a world ? The 
■odetyof the sdf-enwrapt and melandioly prince was not cheer* 
ing, imd the hofineister always so difficult was now becoming 
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impossible* Had he been alone witli the prince, he ihoaght, all 
might have been well ; but now his position was indefinite^ and 
die overbearing hofmeister reduced him to a mere appendage of 
the party. Herderi who always hated court ways and tlie 
emptiness of etiquette, felt that if he stayed with these people 
any longer he must ^' cease to be Herder'*; and what shall it 

.profit a man if he gain a competency and lose his own soul? 

i But when one day at dinner he had to ''go begging below the 
salt, without napkin or attendants, a thing of no account, nay, a 
laughing-stock to the rest,'* his bitter cup was full, and he deter* 
mined to demand his dismissal, even if nothing else ofiered* 
Happily in the middle of September the letter from Buckeburg 
arrived formally appointing, him to the post and accepting aU 
his conditions, only urging speed; "for both the Count and 
Westfeld were impatient for the society of a man of such leam« 
ing and renown." A few days afterwards he told the prince 
that they must part, and to his astonishment the boy was over* 
come with sorrow, the first emotion the poor creature had ever 
shown, and they left each other with tears. The hofmeister was 
probably not inconsolable, though he expressed the usual polite 
regrets, as did afterwards the bishop and his duchess, with 
more sincerity. '* And so,** writes Hmder to Merck, '' another 
dream is at an end. Our life is as a watch in the night** 

Tlie one ray of light during all this dark and bewildering 
time had been the letters from Darmstadt, but, when the dark* 
ness was blackest, this too suffered eclipse. For in a curt, 
angry, and even sarcastic letter Elaroline, who had much 
strength of soul in spite of her tender tears (Goethe always 
called her " Electra **), suddenly wrote saying that their oorre- 
spondenoe must end, that she would cease to trouble him with 
her letters, that there was no bond between them, and she did 
not care to look forward to years of letter-writing; for they 
would probably never see each other again. Herder after open- 
ing the letter with a lover's expectation was overwhehned as by 
an upheaval of the solid world ; hardly a month yet gone since 
Bhe entreated him '* to write, not to forget her, to oome again,** 
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and now ui end » and as it seemed withont even a woman's 
show of reason. To ns indeed the explanation no longer seems 
difficult. Her kindly friends in Darmstadt had been busy, 
espedally her brother-in-law ; had represented Herder as a 
nmdom '* man of genius,'* unstable as water, having no back- 
bone, no ^ character,** no competency ; true there was no open 
ragagement, nor solemn betrothal, but we can imagine the silly 
whisperings, the becks and nods, the unanswerable pointed 
nmarks of gossips ont of employment at KaffH-KhUch or card- 
table assembled.^ Then, again, she herself was perhaps a little 
disappointed that her footing was not more secure, for Herder 
apoke very gloomily about the future, and was inclined, as she 
complains, to use too many words of mere friendship ; perhaps 
afbr all he was only amusing himself with her as a *' platonio " 
acquaintance, and would presently flit to another flower ; at all 
events this letter would force him to become explicit, and, if all 
were well, at least it would be nice to hear his protestations from 
the beginning again. She was suspicious, too, because he asked 
her to bum all his letters, a request with which it is needless to 
say she never thought of complying. 

Her indignant letter has not been preserved, and we must 
guess at its contents from quotations in Herder's answer and 
our general knowledge of nature. The conclusion must be that 
Herder mainly had himself to thank for his punishment Owing 
partly to his life as a schoolmaster, partly to his inexperience in 
lovei^s arty he had displayed a certain want of tact and sympathy 
which contradicts his real character. He sinned through igno- 
lanoe ; but of ignorance, nature and women take no account. 
Earoline was tired of being continually asked, '^ Have you read 
ihiiy have yon read that?^ as if the important thing was what 
she knew, not what she was. Herder had laughed at her girlish 
admiration for tender Gessner with his ideal pastorals; had 
even ventured to hint that pious Elopstock was not all her fancy 
pictured. He asked her opinion of Lessing's Minna, and when 
aha ventured a few simple and innocent objections against it and 
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comedy in generali as ynlgar and Bavoming of low life, Herder 
devoted four pages to pnlHng her criticisms to pieces in the 
style of the FVagmenti^ or a letter to a learned friend ; four 
pages wasted on criticism, that might have been filled with 
words of love ; nay, one word would outweigh them all : no dis* 
appointment conld be more bitter. And was she to have no 
opinion of her own? "Was she to be merged in a.pedant? In 
her indignation she tells '^ nasty, ill-tempered Herder,** that 
henceforth, profiting by his rebukes, she will take delight in 
comedy, and try not to be shocked by any coarseness. 

In his next letter also Herder had defended himself against 
the diarges of her brother-in-law, as to '^ want of character,** 
by that short account of his past life to which I have often 
referred. In self-defence he is almost unavoidably conceited, 
and through the want of irony the tone is unpleasant Here, 
too, comes that fatal admission about the arms of the '^ unhappy 
lady.'* Karoline's mind was made up ; and, if the thing was to 
bo done, it had best be done thoroughly. In answer to his 
ceaseless complaints, his laments for the past and gloomy hesi- 
tations for the future, she observes that she '^ hopes things will 
go well with him, and that he will cease to be tossed so much 
hither and thither on the waves of restless fate ** (for who can 
forgive a self-miserable man 7); and she adds that she has ^^ de« 
oeived herself, and all constraint or bond must be at an end.** 
Her triumph was complete. For the first time in his life 
Herder was fairly struck out of himself. In the agony of his 
grief and fear he forgets his learning, his reputation, his posi- 
tion, the past and future, and all the other incumbrances of 
personality, and becomes an infinite man ; he has strength as of 
a sun over planets ; every ray of his soul pours itself into one 
bright focus till the heat is white ; he is almost a poet His 
next three letters, written in quick succession without waiting for 
answers, are amongst the most real and eloquent of his works. 
If, as is probable, Earoline only hoped for love*s renewal, and 
only purposed to read Herder a lesson in the art that is no art, 
her object was more than gained. All doubt was scattered, and 
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Ibiiber reBisUmce impoesible. The story of the *^ unhappy lady '* 
had to be cleared up, as we saw, and then the storm melted 
qnietty away into a security of sunshine ; a sunshine often over- 
easty but never again with such terror of bkckness. This lover^s 
qaarrd must be allowed to take its place in historyi for it 
levealed to Herder something in nature he had missed before^ 
and helped to guide him to the porch of (Germany's greatness. 

Before entering upon the greatest event of Herder's life, we 
miiflt make some mention of the cause that kept him in Strass- 
harg after he had quitted the prince in October till the April of 
the next year. Strassburg was then a great medical school ; 
indeed Herder was inclined to think that the medical students 
were the only people who got any good fix>m the place, and 
Goethe was at this time devoting his enthusiasm to anatomy 
instead of law. Induced by the fame 4;>f a Professor Lobstoin of 
Strassburg, Herder determined whilst he was in the way witli 
it to have another operation on his eye. This was the seventh 
he had suffered since the trouble first began twenty years before. 
The professor promised a complete cure in three weeks, and 
Herder was full of hope at the thought of appearing before 
KaroUne firee of his infirmity. Alas, the blind minds of men I 
After six months of torture and gloom the euro was declared 
hnpossible. We have full details of the operation both in Herder's 
letten and in Goethe's Au$ meimm Lebm} But to the layman 
they are of small profit, for from sickness and people who are 
merely sick we can get litde. It is sufficient to know that the 
professor set to work manfully with leaden plugs and lancets 
and awls. The objeot at the beginning was to bore through the 
noae4)one, but this was firand harder and thicker than human 
noee4x»ies ought to be. Another more noteworthy surgeon was 
caDed in after some months of this treatment, and did his best 
with insertions of horsehair and countless cuttings and probings, 
^ as though ho were operating on an anatomical corpse.** But, 
after lengthy consultations with learned books, it was thought 

* Book X. BSir lbs bosiloBiag. 
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best to leave bad alone lest worse oome of it, and to let the 
wound heal up. Herder always writes of his sufierings with a 
defiant humour, that in so sensitive a man is worthy of admira- 
tion. Gkiethe, who was present at most of the operations, was 
full ot wonder at his endurance ; ^^ he seemed to suffer less than 
any one in the room/* he writes; and, when the sad truth was 
out, *^ his melancholy, even grim, resignation at the thought that 
he would have to bear in his body this defect to his dying day, 
was truly sublime, and secured him the eternal honour of those 
who saw and loved him.** 

But we must not therefore imagine him cheerful ; to him 
Strassburg looked dreary enough. He calls it a ^^ stupid hole,** 
and we can hardly believe that this is the same Strassburg as in 
(joethe*s book. He had now to live at his own expense, and 
was falling into debt Like a sick animal he avoided his kind, 
and was guilty of some rudeness to be quit of society. Once 
he writes that he had not spoken to any one for a week ; and 
sometimes he would not leave his room for days together, except 
for the operations. He could read little or not at all ; a bore of 
a Russian gave him much troublci though he was on intimate 
terms with another Bussian-Gterman named Pegelow, a cousin 
of his old friend Begrow in Biga, and now a student of medicine 
under Ijobstein ; but Pegelow cared fi>r cards and punch more 
than philosophy. Through all this dreaxy time his chief comforts 
were the letters fiom Darmstadt and a young man of twenty-one 
from Frankfurt, with brown eyes ^^ like baUs of light,** Jobann 
Wolfgang Goethe his name. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

8TRASSBUBG, 1770—1771. 

* Thon, iplrift, eome not Mir 
Now— aoi this time desert thj dondj piece 
To icen me, thoe emplojed, with thet pore leee I 
I need not Imut thie eodience, I make free 
With aiefli, hot then thii is no piece for thee.**«-80BDSLL0. 

"Jnstaspirt 
O* the pioper taj ecid o*er its fi^e, 
And forth the alkj vnlastened fliee in fnmei 
WhilBy sdf-eafident now, the shape remains* 
The londnie hnTe« the lilied loreUness^ 
Gold as it was^ is^ shall be eTermore: 
Prime natare with an added artistiy— 
Ho eaimt kMt» and job hare gained a ring.** 

Ths Bnro Aim ths Book. 

" I promise, yon shall kam 
Bj what grace came tiie goat, of all beasts else, to earn 
Sndi faTonr with the god o' the gn^Mx twas onlj he 
Who, browsing on its tops, first stimg fertility 
Into the stock*s heart, stayed much growth of tendril-twine, 
Some fidntish flower, perhaps, bnt gained the indignant wine, 
Wiath of the red press t *'— Fifdtb at ths Faib. 

Wi are ihiiB bromglit face to face with the great difBouIiy of 
this stoiy. I should be very unwilling to say with Lewes that 
Goethe is like Bhenishi Herder like a pot of Bavarian beer. 
The metaphor is fidse, partly beoanse Herder is beyond the 
xeach of the loathsome insnlt| partly beoanse Hie kingdom of 
heaven is not meat and drinL But fliere is, of oonrsoi a certain 
anunmt of tmth at the bottom of ii As has already been said, 
an the other figures of this period really serve only as the fore- 
giomd or sorronnding of Goethe ; and when he himself oomes 
into view it is diffieolti almost impossible, to keep onr eyes off 
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him. We are drawn to him as by a law of spiritual gravitationy 
and he gives as no rest If for a time we are repnlsed, we 
return again with a tormenting ouriosiij. A few months after 
this he wrote to Herder : ^^ I will not let thee go unless then 
bless me ; " and it is in the same spirit that we wrestie with 
himself We have an idea that somewhere he holds the seoret of 
the universe. He does not hold it, but is himself the open 
secret. No one is so visible, but a seoret he remains $ and it is 
this sphinx-like seerecj itself, as much as his greatnessi that 
makes the fascination so hard to resist This difBoulij will meet 
us again and again throughout this book, and ever increases 
witli time ; but for all this we must not suffer ourselves to be 
beguiled altogether out of our course. 

In this chapteri however, we cannot turn away from him, 
for his growth under Herder*s influence remains the greatest of 
Herder^s works. In Herder he met for the first time a man 
who was then undoubtedly his superior, both in knowledge and 
insight into life ; a man of high and self-determined spirit, not 
afraid to contradict, nor doubtftd of his ground. The effect of 
the intercourse was deep and lasting, though for the time 
grievous, like all chastening. Goethe was in danger of spreading 
out on all sides like a lagoon^ which yet seems shallow rather 
than broad ; and in Herder lefbund a force that drove him into 
the deep channel of poetry and life. By Herder, whom he him- i 
self describes as ^^ tiie sworn foe of all sham and ostentation,** ^ / 
he was saved from that many-sided prettiness, which is dilet- 
tantism in its worst form. He was taught to look to the depth 
of things, and to see the difference between the temporal and 
eternal in evexy form of art, especially of poetry ; and thus he 
learnt that literature and life are grave realities, not playthings 
to amuse for a moment, and that the thought of the world is not 
a meaningless term. What Goethe would have been without 
this influence it is of oourse impossible to say; he might have 



* Aui MMlMM JUb§t^ book X. which if alio ths loaadatioD of the mt of 
this chapter. 
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been a great painter or man of scienoei or only a lawyer or 
enrator at a mnaenm ; it is at least certain that he could not 
luLve been what he was, and the difference that this would have 
implied in Eoropean thought cannot be calculated. It was 
Herder with his deep insight into life and history, his efforts 
aAer unity of aim and earnest concentration, who thus harshly 
pruned the luxuriant reed, and made a poet out of a man. / 

It ia a very strange thing that Herder, who from Nantes had 
qioken with some praise of his rather wooden Swedish comrade, 
makes no mention whatever of the ^^ son of Maia,** now seated 
at his aide, in his letters to Darmstadt, till after he had left 
Strassborg, and Goethe had become acquainted with Karoline 
in person. It was then that he wrote the sentence which has 
eansed critics so much perplexity : ** Groethe is a good child, 
only rath er light and sparrow-like.** For the story of the inter- 
eonrse we must therefore go to Goethe himself, as he has written 
it in the second part of Au$ meinem Leben^ the tenth book. The 
passage is too well known and accessible to be quoted in full, 
Imt the beginning is so graphic and true that it cannot be 
emitted, especially as we have otherwise not much idea what 
Herder looked like at this time, for there is no portrait of him at 
ao young an age. 

Oar sooiefy, so soon as his presenoe there was known, felt a strong 

wish to get near him; whioh happiness, quite unexpectedly and by ohanoe, 

bafoQ me first I had gone to the hotel xum OttH^ visiting I forget what 

/stranger of rank. Just at the bottom of the stairs I eame upon a man, 

. like myself about to ascend, whom by his look I oould take to be a clergy- 

{ man. His powdered hair was fastened up into a round lock, the black 

j eoai also distinguished him ; still more a long black silk mantle, the end 

off whieh he had gathered together and stuck into his pocket This in 

\ some measoze surprising, yet on the whole gallant and pleasing figure, of 

j whom I had already heard speak, left me no doubt that it was the lamed 

Vifafdte (snival, rather, as we say); and my address soon convinced him 

tbiTBe was known to me. He asked my name, which oould not be of any 

signifioaaoe to him; howerer, my openness seemed to give pleasure, for he 

leplied to It in a fiiiendly style, and as we stepped upstairs forthwith showed 

I hfansslf ready for a lively eommnnioation. I have foigotten whom we 

visiled (OsilyWs timnslatinn is hers wrong); aayhowi before separating I 
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begged pennusion to wsit upon himaelf, which he kindlj enough aoooided 
me. I delayed not to make repeated use of this preferment, and waa mora 
and more attracted towarda him. He had something sof tiah in manner/^ 
which was fit and dignified, without strictly being bred (adreU).^ A round 
face, a fine brow, a somewhat short blunt nose, a somewhat projected | 
(pouting), yet highly-characteristic, pleasant, amiable mouth. Under 
black eyebrows a pair of ooal-l^afik^es, which failed not of their effect, j 
though one of them was w6nt tobe red and inflamed.* By Tarious { 
questions he tried to make himself acquainted with me and my oiroum- ! 
stances, and his power of attraction influenced me more and more/ 
strongly. 

To this description we mnat in these days add that Herder 
was always clean-shaven, as became a son of the Muses. 

The intimacy quickly grew to be very dose ; Goethe tells ns 
that he visited the sick-chamber every morning and evening 
(except, we must suppose, when he was wandering through the 
free country, or wooing IVederika in idyllic Sesenhoim), that he 
often stayed with Herder whole days, and was generally present 
at the operations, in which he took much interest, for be had 
characteristically hardened himself to surgery, and could be of 
some service. A great change yras passing over him during 
tliese ^^ wonderful and happy days, so full of dim promise for 
the future." ^' New vistas,*' he goes on, ^' opened to my sight 

every day, nay, every hour The more I swallowed, the 

more Herder had to give He imparted to me the germs 

of all that he carried out in after-life.'* In his old ago Ctoethe 
said with the calm humility of genius and the truth of humility, 
/* If I could tell all I owe to my great predecessors there would 
be very little left ;'* and the account in Aus meinem LAerif 
written also in old age, leaves us no doubt that to Herder he 
owed one of the very strongest impulses of his life. Herder 
was to him at this time what Italy is generally said to have 
been nearly twenty years later. WiUi youthful openness Ctoethe 
^^ trusted him in everything,** and would not let himself be 
shaken off by a repulse. ^^ I accustomed myself to his fiuilU 

* ^4i^ is *< wideawake" or •< well-drilled** in mind. lather thsBwea-bnd. 

* Osrlyle's tnuaslaUoB. MiiodUmemtt Xuaft, voL It. p. lU. 
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finding,** lie sajs. For, indeed^ the interooone was not all 
annahine. Goethe aoon obaenrod that this man had a repellent 
nde to Ua natoroi whieh got. the upper hand 8ometimeB| and took 
the ferm of bitter narcaCTns and banterings, descending occa- 
mnaUy to downright mdeness. No doubt much of this is to be 
attributed to the increasing pain and weariness of those dreary 
moQiha of winter, and Goeihe is the first to admit this himself. 

Hub is often lo in our life, and we are apt not lufficiently to consider 
tiie mecal efleet of a morbid bodily condition; and hence we judge many 
charsekeis Tery unfaizlyi because we take all men for healthy, and require 
off them thai they behaye in luch wise.' 

Buty beyond thiS| there was always a love of contradiction 
in Herderi a tendency to find fiiult and criticise and set people 
atraighti that continued in spite of Earoline's sharp lesson, and 
wasy of course, more trying to men than to women. Aggra* 
tated by self-distnist and a too-sensitive temperament, this 
lesnlied in those biting phrases and nnpleasing jeers which u 
eome rather of shyness than ill-nature. For it is the shy man 
that 18 rude. To Goethe this ^^ repellent '* side of Herder's 
nature was more apparent than to others. For hitherto Ctoethe 
had lived aomething the life of a spoilt child. Received with 
applnoae by every one, firom his father downwards, he was well 
content with himself and the rest of the world, and was fiist 
dipping into the live-and-let-live siyle of easy complacency, 
^^^t Herder did not spare me,'* and, indeed, it was well. Of 
no period of Goethe's life was the line with which he begins his 
atory more true: 6 /m^ iapeU auOpoamo^ oi waiBevertu (\^.He 
never went to^ school who was not thrashed ;" or, more bMU- 
tifunjy ^^ Whom llie Lord loveth he chasteneUi '*). He came to 
Herder widi the fiiults of a wayward child, and Herder had, 
unfiMrtonately, never had time fi>r childishness. We remember 
how lie used to creep about, silent and still, *^ never shouting 
and leai^mg,'* and now he was fiioe to face with a radiant youth 
irbo eeemed to be hopping wantonly hither and thither ^^ like a 

■ 
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finding," he saja. For, indeed, the intorcourBo wu not nil 
gonshine. Go«the Boon obflerved tliat tliii man had a roiwllciit 
aide to his nature, which got the upper hand soinoiimoa, and took 
the form of hitter sarcasma and banteringH, deaconding occa- 
Moailx to downright rudeuesa. No doubt much of thia ia to bo 
attributed to the increasing pain and wearincBa of thoao dreary 
■Moths of winter, and Goethe ia the firat to admit thia hiniKjlf 



nia ia often ao in our life, and wa are apt not iuflwiantly to otmtuitT 
Ika Bweal *Sect of a morbid bodily condition; and henca w« juj^, num- 
itnaan nrj unfairly, becao«> we Uka all men lor keaiU,,, ,„j ^^J^ 
^ 1^,^ *».-* Uiey beliave in auch wiae.' 

IB^ beyond this, there was alwars a lose of contradiction 
h BaJtr, • tendency to fiud fault and criUciao and aet people 
mi^t, tl>»t continued in apite of KaroJine'a aharp Icaaon, and 
,B, af eofuse, more Ujiog to men than to women. Agg„. 
1^ bj ,elf.dislr^»« and a too-aenaitire temperament, lii, 
IB^a< in those biting phrases and un|Jeaaing joa„ ,j^ 
^tMber of ahynesa tbui ill-nature. For it U ll, J^ ,^ ' 
tm m rt.de- To Goethe thia "repeHeot" aide of tl„J^, 
ii -„ more »pp«~"han to olhe™. For hitJen, (j^. 

■■" »• tt of a apoik ddd. Bee*,nal 
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sparrow ''; who by his wild ways and unrestrained spirits in 
these years startled certain sober personages, till they thought 
^' the fellow could only be half-wittecL" 

No wonder there seemed to be some want of strength and . 
reality in Goethe^s past ; his aims were divided ; his culture | 
threatened to lose itself in the vapourings of literary and artistic 
pursuits. He seemed quite content to go on writing Ocea$ianal 
Poems and imitations, Anacreonticaj and hymns. The brain that 
was to give us Fausi had as yet only produced the Laune der 
Verliebten f Lovers' Humours) and tfie Mtsehuldigen (Guiltyi 
One and All), besides a few other pieces not preservedi all 
modelled on the French pattern with a touch of Lessing. In 
Leipzig he had learnt to engrave on copper, in Frankfort he 
had gone ^^ far into dark regions with that mystic-religious- 
chemical business," and now in Strassburg he was studying 
anatomy rather than law. He seemed to like everything indif- I 
forently ; he was quite pleased with Gellert and Weisse ; Wie- I 
land seemed truly Greek. Having no basis for criticism he' 
was unsure of his own judgment He collected seals, took \ 
delight in the bindings of his books, and admired the painter 
Domenico Feti. Triviality was the danger of Goethe's life. | 
From his &ther he had inherited a taste for hobbies, and had 
he not been thrilled through with the imagination of his mother 
he might easily have degenerated into an antiquary or col- 
lector of specimens. Seeing no greatness in Germany, nor in 
German life, he was turned in. upon himself and his little 
circles of acquaintances. And yet at times he was tormented 
by the indescribable restlessness of genius that cannot find its 
channel. 

There was a further reason for Herder^s sharpness. He 
himself, too, had just been passing through a critical stage ; he 
looked back upon his past life as a thing of mere humours, 
whims, and random bits of work ; he determined now to steady 
himself and brace his energies together. Li his letters he 
writes that he hopes he is becoming calmer, more staUe—less 
French and more British. And now in Goethe he saw in an 
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c ii ggerated de|;ree all the faults from which he was himself 
trjing (o escape. In reproving Ctoethe, therefore, he was re- 1 
proying lumselfy and this made him violent and intense. The 
highlj-valued seal-collootioQ^was laughed to scorn; the beau- 
tiful bindings and Domenioo Feti were held up to ridicule in 
verses that fell short of politeness. A blustering power had 
been admitted into the sanctuary of (}oeihe*s pet deities, and 
many a Dagon fell flat on its face. *^ Very few stars of import- V^ 
anoe were left in my heaven." Herder showed him the petti* 
ness of all (German literature hitherto since the great days of 
old ; even Elopstock and Wieland were not spared. Against 
the nrenoh he wa s ruthless ; they were all stiff and elegant and 
out of date; even y oltaire was a tiling of the past When Goethe 
q;>oke of his fiivourite Ovid, Herder forced him to see how false 
and artificial he was — ^neither Greek nor Italian — how unwortliy 
of the name of poet In die bewilderment of these reproofs 
and the twilight of his boyhood's gods, Goethe lost something of 
his franknessi and became more and more reserved ; and it was 
thiS| perhaps, that blinded Herder to his true worth. He said 
no word of Frederika and happy Besenheim, no word of his 
eabalistio gropings, nori so ho tells us, of the dim visions of 
Faust and GKitz that were beginning to flit through his mind in 
these months ; but this last point is very doubtful. 

Yet Herder^s teaching was not confined to negations; he 
oould do more than destroy. We see firom his letters at this 
time, and from his criticisms on his own verses, that he was 
himself gaining a clearer insight into life, and especially into the 
depths of poetry. He introduced Goethe to the true Greek life 
as it actually was lived, as opposed to the false classicism of the 
day ; he introduced him to his own master Ilamann, to the 
English, to Swift and Sterne and Goldsmith and Ossian, and, 
above all, to Shakespeare, in his omnipotent completeness, before 
p. this only known to Goethe through a book of extracts. Forihe 

I first two months of his stay in Strassburg Herder was busy with 

theoriea about the book of Genesis and the early history of the 
mMf intending to complete that work on Hebrew arohaologjr, 
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which we saw begun in Riga. All these theories, together with 
his views on the importance and beauty of primitive poetry and 
a nation's balladsi were imparted to G^the, and ^^ made him 
acquainted with poetry from a quite different side." ^^He 
taught me/' says Goetfie, ^' that the poet's art was a world-gift, 
a gift to the nations, not a private inheritance of a few polite and 
• cultivated men." 

If we could put ourselves back to the middle of ihe last 
century in Germany, we should see how vast was the revelation 
contained in those woids.^ In another place Goethe says, ^^ I 
was as a blind man restored to sight " ; and again, ** He tore 
from my eyes the veil that hid the poverty of all our con- 
temporary literature, and I looked out upon Ufe as it were fiY>m 
a higher place of knowledge." These are strong wordsi coming 
as they do from Goethe in old age, at the height of European 
': fame, when there was no longer any comparison between the 
. intellectual position of the two, so completely had it been reversed ; 
when indeed Herder had gone to his rest, his life-work done. 
Yet they probably fall short of the truth. If we would discover 
the real meaning of Herder's influence we must go rather to 
Goethe's letters and the letters of his friends during these and 
the fow next months, or even years. 

Or, better still, we must turn in upon ourselves and imagine 
liow it must have been with Ctoethe. For to most of us, perhaps 
in early manhood, before we are stupefied by self-seeking and 
knowledge and experience, there comes a time when our eyes 
are opened to the depth and beauty of life and art and poetiy ; 
it may be only by some man's printed thought — Wordsworth's, 
or Emerson's, or Buskin's ; it may be — and this is stronger— by 
the looks and life and words of some other, by the hearth, 
or with us in the fields. Just this small change and the whole 
world is new. The man is as heaven-sent We must aU remain 
ourselves, lonely, self-centred : but this much can another do 
fcr us, and in this is all Then it is with us as though we 

■ And jst Pope said.almoit tbs mum. 
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ifd beea Ijing on ft moontain-sidey enwrapt in sullen mist- 
Mai eelipse, no light, no sun ; but of a sudden the veil is rent, 
tod &r out in fiont, perfectly beautifal, endlessly wide, full of 
dim promise, the hills and waters and pleasant valleys of the 
world glimmer in hues unseen before, perhaps never to be seen 



Uie main theory of Herder's Phutik seems to have been 
diseosaed between the two, for the next year Ooethe writes, '^ I 
understand it all now ; I shut my eyes and grope.** But Herder 
found it impossible, in spite of Hartknoch*s entreaties, to con- 
tinue the work in a place like Strassburg, and, after some weeks 
of speculation on the book of Genesis, he suddenly determined 
to compete for the prize offered by the Berlin Academy for the 
best essay on the theme, ^^ Was mankind capable of inventing 
hngnage if l eft to h is own resources, and by what means could 
he havemraited it of himself? ** The essays had to be given 
in by ibe'Tst of January, and it must have been well on in 
December when Herder began. But the subject had long been 
in his nund, and as he was not hampered by books the essay 
was finished by Christmas. The theme was too distinct to allow ^ 
him to wander, and ihe time too short to allow him to re-write. 
There is, therefore, a directness and ease about this treatise that 
tt too often wanting in his other works. There were three \ 
solutions of the question generally prevalent at the time, sup- 
ported by three diffSurent parties ; the orthodox, headed by Bttss- 1 
milch, maintained that man had been taught to speak directly \ 
by the Deity, Ihus making GK>d, as Goethe says, a kind of ; 
omnipotent school-master. The German nationalists, on tlio 
other hand, supposed that man had instituted speech himself 
by a kind of agreement or dogmatic form. .The French 
sod English ^^Naturalists,** again, argued that articulate 
^ ipeedi must have grown out of the howls and cries of wild 
f bessts.^ Herder inclines to the last view, showing how un- 
l niflDtifio the other two are (for to account for the origin of 
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language they assume it already existing); bat at the same time, 
according to him, man has a Airther gift than any other animal| 4 
for bow is it that none other has developed articulate speech? 

The narrower the oirde of a oreatare's action the greater is its 
peculiar infltinct or innate art ; but man, being bom to the fullest free- 
dom and most uniyeiBal iphere of action, has yeiy little instinct, bat a 
peculiar characteristic of oonsdousneeB of his aims and of himself, the 
power of understanding, or, as Herder generaUy calls it, ** reflexion." By 
this '' reflexion " speech is at once necessitated ; one cannot be said to 
exist without the other. Herder even goes so far as to say, that, swmmfng 
the power of " reflexion," a man would learn speech even though he were 
quite alone, for thought itself is a form of conyersation. ^lis faculty of 
speech immediately dependent on the power of reflexion is further aided 
by the countless sounds of nature conyeyed through the mediate sense of 
hearing, which Herder discusses at some length. The consideration of 
the origin of language leads him to the time when, as Hamann said, all 
speech was poetry, and this to the endless yarieties into which language 
has developed amongst the nations, " till it has become a Proteus on the 
round superficies of the world," and each separate tongue is "a treasure- 
house of human thought, to which each has contribated according to 
nature. 



Before sending the essay to Berlin, where in time it 
the prize, Herder gave it to (Goethe to read. ** As he wrote a 
very clear band/' says (Goethe, ** the manuscript| loosely stitched 
together, was easily got through.*' This " dear hand '' recalls 
Mohrungen and Herder's slavery as copyist to Trescho. Goethe 
confesses that the subject was quite new to himy and the question 
seemed rather superfluous. 

' Foc^JLjoaowss of ^rig e orig in, so was language ; and, if man must 
be regarded inthe ^rdeof naturo, language must also be naturaL 
Still, I read the treatise with great pleasuro and to my espedal edifica- 
tion. The fat surgeon (Pegelow) had less patience ; he humorously 
declined to haye anything to do with the prise essay, asserting that he 
could not manage to think on such abstract questions. L^hambrtf which 
we generally played together of an evening, appealed to him mora. 

From this essay we can form some idea of the subject of the 
conversations that had sufficient attractfon to keep a man like 
Qoethe imprisoned in a sick-room day after day. The dim 
bej^nnings of human endeavouri the true significance of poetry 
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and song, the strange mythology of the early East, the oold- 
hearted ]iedantry of the eighteenth eentory and its makers of 
TeiBOi all this was revealed to him for the first time. But to 
aapplement this essay we must torn to another book, or rather 
ooUeotion of " flying leaves,*' which was not written till some 
months after this, and was at length published in 1773, under 
the title On German Style and Art. It contains a ** corre- 
qKmdenoe'* on Ossian and an essay on Shakespeare, both by 
Herder, (ogeiher with Goethe's treatise on Gbthio architecture, 
and a sketch of Qerman history by Moser, and may be said to 

I be the first definite protest on behalf of that mediaeval revival 
which has led us to Pusey and his company on the one side, and 
to Bume-Jones and Morris on the other. There can be no 
doubt, both from internal evidence and from what Ctoethe has 
said, that the subjects of these essays were fiilly talked over 
during those winter days in Strassburg, so that this mention of 
them faUs best here. 

From Herder's letters to Darmstadt at this time we see that 
under the influence of love hb was more than ever attracted to 
the one poetry that is universal — the simple outpourings of the 

I human heart in its joy and sorrow, the lovely lyrics which, ad 
Heine says, slug to us like the nightingales firom spring to 
q>ring. He perceived more clearly than hitherto, that, though a 
man speak with the tongue of men and angels, and have not 
pasnon or depth of feeling, he is but sounding brass. Feeling 
his own lack of this creative power, the great miracle given 
among men, and perhaps too side and dispirited to make more 
than an occasional attempt, he fills his letters more and more 
with translations from the true poets of other lands, executed 
with that skill which in this kind never failed him. He trani»- 
lated the ballads in Shakespeare's plays, and hints that after all 
the rode Laplander, who sings to his reindeer speeding over the 
snow to his loved one's dwelling, may be a truer poet than 
Major Kleist. He even thought of making a collection of true 
■QOgp and lyrics hoax all tongues, including apparently passages 
of lyrioal or idyllio prose. For this purpose he urged Goethe to 
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seek out any relics of national poetry that might still linger in 
Elsassy and we see here the germ of the plan that was to be ful- 
filled in the course of years. At the same time he was careful 
to distinguish between a merely antiquarian interest in ballads 
and a genuine enthusiasm for all natural poetry as being 
universal; for all true songs are the same. His hatred of all A 
coldness and convention was now at its height If he went to * 
England, he writes, he would of course like to see ^^ Ghurrik '' 
and Hume, but would rather hie him away to the hiUs of Scot- 
land and Wales ; ^' my Eden would be a Celtic hut on a rough 
mountain in firost and snow and cloud.'* He was also smitten 
by '^ a frenzy for Sha kespeare, " as he writes to Earoline, ^^each 
of whose ptay^ is a complete philosophy on some passion/' and 
the fire was kept hot by his indignation at Wieland's recent 
Frenchified rendering. All these things he poured into Ch)eihe*s . 
willing ears, and at length gathered up in the little book On 
German Style and Art. 

The letters on Ossian begin with a criticism on Denis, who 
had translated the production of '* the impudent Scotchman," as 
Wordsworth calls Macpherson, into German hexameters. After 
showing how absurd it is to separate the sense of a poem from 
its form. Herder proceeds to consider or rather extol the merits 
of ballads and national poetry in generaL He hopes that his 
readers will not laugh at him for his enthusiasm for savages, as 
Voltaire laughed at Rousseau, because the thought of going on |/^ 
all fours pleased him so well. He himself is far firom looking 
on civilisation with suspicion, ^^ for the human race is destined 
to advance firom scene to scene, and to progress in culture and / 
morals." Still there is a touch of beauty in the old songs which I 
is missing in the eighteenth century. As instances. Herder / 
quotes some of his own admirable renderings of Scandinavian, 
Scotch, and English ballads in their original metres, together 
with some old German popular songs, amongst others the well- 
known RSilein auf det Seidenf in its first form, generally attri- 
buted to Goethe. The conclusion of the whole matter is that we 
must return to nature, for at present ** we work according to I 
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roles Uiat no genius will recognise as rules of nature ; we make 
Toraes on subjects about whioh we cannot think, still less feel, 
still less imagine ; we polish up passions which we have not got, 
and imitate strength of soul which we never possessed, and in 
the end all is fidsehood, weakness, artifice. Poetiy, which should 
be the most stonny and yet most self-assured of the daughters 
of the human sou^ has become the most uncertain, the lamest, 
the most hesitating; poems have become polite, like the re- 
peatedlj corrected exercises of boys at schools/* With this con- 
clusion any one who has felt that ^' the Jolly Beggars,'' or ^* the 
lines written on the Wye," are worth all the epigrams and 
moralities of Pope, Young, Shenstone, and the rest put together, 
will readily agree. 

'* Whoever would have an idea of the estimation in which 
Shakespeare was held by us young men during that time" 
(during the Siurm nnd Drang period, that is), writes Ooethe in 
Au8 meinem Lebmf ** should read Herder's treatise in the book 
On German Siyle and Art^; and should also read the essay on 
Shakespeare which Ooethe himself delivered to the little circle 
of friends about the same time. Lessing and Gterstenberg had 
"C hitherto been the defenders of Shakespeare in Germany, whilst 
Gairick was standing, as Herder says, ^' like his guardian angel " 
I in England. The attacks from whidi " the great barbarian " 
^had to be defended, the servile worship of the Oreeks and 
Aristotle's rules and unities, the still more servile practice of the 
French dramas and the plays built on the Ghreek model, all this 
has become very strange to us now, though occasionally we hear 
echoes of it lingering in some belated brain. But Herder was 
the first to stand up and boldly dedare that Shakespeare could 
no longer be treated like a clever prisoner on his trial, but was 
the great king of poetry, enthroned for ever on her highest seat, 
and to him must all men do homage in reverence and thankful 
humility. Herder follows his invariable rule of criticism in 
showing that, though Shakespeare in a sense may be called the 
brother of Sophodes, it is absurd to measure the one against the 
odiery seeing that the conditions of poetry, and especially of the 
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dramEi were entirely different in Greece and in Northern 
Eorope. The grounds of hia ealogj are chiefly derived from 
Lear, Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet If fiiult is to be found 
with the treatise, it is that Herder does not take the actual stage 
into consideration. There was very little of the true dramatic 
spirit in him, as we have seen, and this want is perhaps one of 
the reasons that his pupil Gtoethe did not give us a great acting 
drama in Gets, nor indeed throughout his Ufa ^^ When I begin 
to read,'* Herder says, ^'all thoughts of the stage and its 
apparatas vanish.'* He seems to rogard these plays rather as 
stories or epics than dramas, and, when' we romember that such 
men as Charles Lamb and Emerson did not enjoy Shakespearo 
on the stage, we begin to wonder whether Herder was not right, 
till we go. to the theatro again.^ We need not hero notice 
Goethe's treatise on Gothic arohitecturo which followed the 
article on Shakespeare, and was the product of the influence of 
Herder and Strassburg cathedral on his mind. He maintained 
that the Gk>thic should rather be called G^erman, and that it 
was absurd to compare it with the classic, which was suited to a 
differont climate and differont modes of thought; but it must be 
observed how completely Gtoeihe has imitated the style of 
Herder or even of Hamann, an imitation which, together with 
the substance of the essay, he rogrotted in his old age. 

The only other romarkable man that Herder seems to have 
met in Strassburg was Jung-Stilling, who was introduced to him 
by Goethe. He had come to Stirassburg the same winter, having 
abandoned the professions of charcoal-burner and tailor in torn, 
and was now studying the eye under Lobstein, being at last 
suro of his true calling. In spite of his quiet mysticism and the 
power of seeing visions which ran in his fiutnily, he was at once 
seised with profound admiration for Herder. In his own account 
he says:— 

' Thirn WM indeed tiie aame want of the trae dnunstio heaitx In aU theie 
tbne, in epite of their eritieel ecntenen. It ieeme to me ligniiicant that the 
highaet work o£ aUof them, except pediapathe iii^ took the focm ol eHaji» 
nme or leai lyrical and ** mhjectlTe.** 
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I had never admired any one ao modi in my life aa tliia man. Heider 
Itta oi4y one ibooffiAf and thai ia the whole world. He waa to me, aa it 
were, an onSine ol all^inmiei and, if ever a spirit haa receiyed an impulae 
to peipe iu al motTon, thai did I from him, all the more because my 
temper hannonised better with thia aublime genius than with Goethe. ' 






I 



Stin Goethe oonturaed to be Herder's diief ooinpariion ; for 
in the mad anmmer Herder writea, *^ Qoethe alone visited me 
in my impriaonmenty and he waa the onlj person I was always 
glad to aeOi** Bot by the beginning of April his imprisonment 
was to end. The doctors were afraid to do any more, and the 
wound waa allowed to heal. After all this expense and torture 
he waa no better, and the joyftd return he had pictured was 
never to opme. Still he waa free and could get clear of this 
miserable Strassbnrg ; he borrowed some money of Goethe and 
hastened northwards through Karlsruhe again to happy Darm- 
aladt , 

The greatest work of Herder's life was done.X^ 
. . ' /By the time he left Strassburg the strange, and in its day 
^ v. ;' gloriooSf movement of Storm and Stress foreshadowed in the 
^FragmenU had fairly set in. It is needless here to follow its 
well-known course. For English readers part of ttie story is told 
fay Hr. Lewes with a certain flashing brilliancy, and the heart 
ii the matter has been laid bare by Carlyle in his early writings. 
For us it is only important to observe how the whole course of 
Herder's previous life seems as though it had been specially 
ordained to lead to this consummation ; the working-force of 
Katnxe (if we must personify), with whips and blandishments, had 
uged him inevitably along this road, for she had need of him. 
Looking back wb remember Mohrungen, with its lakes and 
fineats and church with '' homed pinnades/' and the earnest- 
neaa of life. Then we saw Konigsberg, and the glad fi-eedom 
and reality in the teachings of Hamann and Eant ; then the 
oppresB ona of oonvention and a limited life in Kga, and the 
JQja that rebellion has for a foarless and sincere soul both in lifo 

• MlUag's Wmmd0ne»^,p.U9tfiwMi ia the ZehentHld,r^ Vd. p. 89e. 
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and literature ; next the sharp oontrast of the sea that makes all 
common life of small account ; France with her hard glitter of 
polite ways and artificial grace, her literatore ^^ elegant and 
antiqoated/* her philosophy ** sad, atheistioy nnnatmral *' ; and, 
above all, those crowning days in Darmstadt^ when he was 
broaght face to face with Nature in her most untrammelled 
form, with the force that etemaDj gives the lie to convention, 
the second universal, that stands alone between birth and death. 
This was the inevitable traming of the man who was to direct 
the form taken in Germany by that great spirit of revolution 
which renewed the face of Europe. 

Even whilst Herder was still in Strassburg, Goethe had 
become a German, or, as Herder calls it, '*a Briton''; his 
Emilia and Lucinda, the French dancing-master's daughters, 
had been exchanged for Gterman Frederika. Werther and 
G5tz, and the beginnings of Faust, the highest, perhaps the 
only artistic expressions of this period of Storm and Stress, were 
quickly to follow in the place of the MiUehuldigen. Already the 
Strassburg circle of friends looked with contempt on everything 
; that was French or elegant Germany had begun to have a 
. right to exist ; she had entered on the path that in a century 
was to lead her in very unexpected directions. The seed sown 
in Strassburg spread rapidly through the length and breadth of 
the Bhine-land northwards, and to Zurich in the south. The 
ice of two centuries of winters since Luther's day was breaking 
up, and the waters flowed warm though turbid for the time. « 
The watchwords of the party were nature, originality, youth, 
the worship of .Shakeepeare, rebellion against convention, and 
the right of genius to live its own life. It is given to everyone 
to hope that on some one point he too may be a genius. The 
youth of Germany at all events had little hesitation as to their 
daim, and, supposing that to be original was to be eccentric, 
and to be a poet was to be sentimental, they launched out into 
long hair and nakedness, moonbeams and feudal castles, suicide 
and glooms of blighted love, till of them, too, the earth was 
at length wearyT Genius finding itself considerably limited in 
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tiie worid| cramped bj ihe petty BameneflH of the dailj ronndi 
finding that it can be nothingi or at beat bat one thing, where it 
would fidn be all, ia apt to ciy out and throw itself into the 
atcange poatores— >some beantifnl, some grotesque — ^that fascinate 
or alarm the nnwaiy. 

This protest of the infinite spirit seems to accompany or 
precede any great advance in human thought almost as surely 
aa ''a retom to nature." Indeed it is part of a return to 
natoxe, a rebdlion against dead conventions. In one country 
it takes the fi>nn of Bums, Wordsworth, Byron, and Beform ; 
in another, of Bousseau, the guillotine, and Napoleon ; in a third, 
of Herder, Goethe, and Kant's philosophy. For a time things 
an distract, people seem to ^ mad, thought staggers like a 
drunken man, or revolves like a whirlpool. But that is the 
way of the pr o gress of the human spirit It speaks by contra- 
dictions, it publishes itself in paradox, it advances by tacks like 
a ship against the wind. Thisis the beauty of error; this is the 
tmih of eztaremes ; and those who, by distance of time' or loftiness 
of aoul, aro raised above the gasps and madness of the hour, tell 
us that firom their height after all the course looks straight and 
the progr e s s sure. When the brains are out the man is dead, 
in spite of all ghosts; and when a form of convention is dead, 
thoo^ we need not wax hot and stick daggers in the corpse, 
yet we may join in the general rojoicings, and must not be 
alarmed if aome people grow too merry at the tragi-comedy of 
ilMwaka. 
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CHAPTER Z. 

BOCKXBUBOy 1771 — 1773. 

** Hie nadmaa Mdth, He Mdd lo : It if ttnagp.^ 

As Kphtlb of Kamhtmi 

** Thsie if no lasl nor fint 
fikjnoty 'a mail event r Whj'nuU*? 
Cofto it men pein that tiiii, ye etll 
A * gnat eren V iboold eooM to ptff 
Thutthetr" 
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With the arrival in Dannstadt Herder^s Lebensbild^^^ ooUeo- 
tion of his early lettersi nnpublished writings, and general 
information as to his life hitherto — unhappily breaks oflP; so that 
henceforth we must depend almost entirely on the IteminUeeneeB 
and his published correspondence and works, all of which indeed 
are sufficient as far as quantity goes. During the two years of 
which this chapter will give some acoount| a significant change — 
which some would call an advance, others a reaction— came over 
his mind, and he published little to the world; but his cor- 
respondence with Karoline continued unbroken, and the letters 
between the two make a volume of decent growth. He also 
began or renewed an intercourse with other noteworthy person* 
alities of the time, whose influence on his mind must be noticed 
as briefly as is fit 

We can imagine the joyful hopes with which Herder saw 
once more the woods and streets of Darmstadt^ full of the happy 
memories of six months ago. But deliberate pleasures always 
M short, and the few days spent in the well-known cirde were 
days of uneasiness and disappointment As the betrothal was 
not generally known, and was kept a dose secret fitom Karoline's 
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law, Hertler lad to itey in a botet, and tbe whole 

i tbeniBelyeB in a fabe position. Of Merck we hear 

t he floems already to have beoome rather indiflbrent 

id ; nt all events, a <^ilLMomB to hive been thrown 

■ circlo, and Iiarmony ooold not be restored, partly, no 

muse, when die firstmeetinf^ bos been enthusiastic and 

ited, the eecond is generally oold and restrained, fer 

i on tlieir fruard, aftaid lest they should have oom- 

I themselves too far, and no longer feeling the first thrill ' 

dty and tlie excitement of disoovery. But the chief agent I 

denf and (lamb devil in this case seems to have been 

Diiing, the founder and peihaps the only member of the 

7 Sentimentality, whom we once met ibr a few days at 

I, and meet now again withoot joy, though with some 

int; for he is the original of Fater Brey in Gktethe's 

■nival-pIay, and will serve as as a type of the sickness 

oh eo many were aick in those days. 

mentality was an element necessary for the growth of 

1 that was gnthoring. For good or evil it was in the \ 

either Herder, nor even Qoethe, at this time could ^ 

J free tlicmnelves fh>m its influence. We have seen how 

t liad been Htni^gling agunst this, together with all otJier 

I, and now lio was brought faoe to faoe with a great 

e cult Sentiment was to be religion, nothing less ; 

mring, having no fixed business in the world to keep 

■ employed, went wandering from place to pUce as 

I bofineister, or nothing at all, preaching the gospel of the 

I of Tenderness, '* pressing the hands of hundreds of 

1 sweet Loys, and other dear little people,"' leading 

) giliy men and ully women by his tender discourse on . 

p and the Heart He was the embodiment of the doo* 
9 rudely oontradicted by the young Goethe, that tbe office ^ 

B is to reduce a manto parleot softness. Such people 
t strength to sigh like a fomaoe nor weep like a wtiiu- 

i( flCTW#r'« AWUuf, nL HL eontalnhig Ui MRMpaadRM with Ksio- 
i« jttn. It ii tU bails ol Mm ohspMr. 
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Bpout ; ihoir sighs were gentle and their tears tender. Leach- 
senringy Qoethe tells us, had no reality in himself, he depended 
on his aoqnaintanoe and friendships for importance ;^ and it is a 
sign of this, that he always travelled about with hosts of letters 
securely looked up in caskets, which dear letters, as well as cer- 
tain sainted volumes that had been presented to him, he would 
reverently read aloud to any circle or " brotherhood " that was 
sufRciently select and religious ; the plague of sentimental letter* 
writing being at that time sadly prevalent, as the historian 
knows only too well. This sentiment, indeed^ was the popular 
panacea, (lie ^* Morrison's Pill ** ' of the day, and it served its 
purpose as well as universal suffrage, education, culture, the 
worship of the beautiful, the Church, socialismi or any other of 
the kind. Thus we find diat Gtoethe's Pater Brey has a nostrum 
for all the woes of man, would be glad to govern the world him* 
self, would chalk over the ugly places, would make Jews, 
' Turks, and infidels love each other as the little lambs in May : 

" Cones because witlioDt ssking his pleasure 
The sun his dail/ course doth measure.** 

This ^^ phantom of bumaai^,** as Herder calls him, con- 
tinued to haunt Darmstadt and the IShine-land for a few years, 
though mercilessly exposed by Merck and jeered at by Gh>ethe, 
whom nevertheless Leuchsenring did not cease to admire ; that 
at least must be said in his honour* Afterwards he flitted round 
Schiller for a time, and made friends with Nicolai and the 
Berlin circle, founding countless orders and brotherhoods, and 
causing much annoyance to finenda and enemies alike. Next it 
entered his head that Bome and the Jesuits were the root of all 
evil, and he began to snuff a Popish plot in everything. His sus- 
picions seemed verified when, years afterwards, at the beginning 
of this century, the Holy Mother again raised her head for a 
moment, to the astonishment of creation, and swallowed down 
Friediidi Sohlegel and so many other of the greatest souls in 
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Gennaiij. Bat, at the beginniiig of ihe Bevolatioiiy Lenoh- 
aenring had taken himself a wife C* a marriage made in heU,** 
F. Scfalegel calls it), and gone to live in Paris, thus falling ont 
of Grennan histoiy. Of this apostle of tenderness we will only 
mj farther, that, when he was visiied in his old age bj Schlegel, 
lie produced for his gnesfs perusal a *^ Diarjcof the Abomina- 
tiona of my Wife," and that, after tottering about the Bois de 
B oulogne d ay after day for a long time, he died (in f827) in 
utter loneliness, three years before Heine reached Paris.^ 

Sndi was the critic before whom the two lovers had to com- 
part themselves ; no wonder they found it a hard matter to come 
lip to his standard* He had made the study of the Heart the 
Imsiness of his life, and his judgments were oracular, infallible. 
When he met Herder in Leyden he had drawn, as Herder says, 
a ''milk-and-water portrait'* of him, and now his sensibilities 
were sorely shocked at the disappointment, He whispered into 
the ears of silly women, perhaps even to Ejiroliuo herself, that 
Herder'a behaviour was not at all the right thing ; that he was 
too cold and quiet, and talked too much about books ; that he did 
not ngh and cry enough ; in fact, that he was not properly in 
love, according to the love-laws of Leuchsenring and Jacobi, 
Gleim^a favourite, the pet poet of the sentimentalists. For the 
rest, Leuchsenring slid among the party, silent and white, like 
a tender ghost, filling the hearts of all with chill suspicion. 

Even we must wonder that Herder did not either confiite 
ihia creature, or at all events boldly announce his betrothal, and 
thus, taking his stand on his instincts, wait for the whole huge 
world, including the impetuous Privy-Councillor, to come round 
to him, aa Emerson assures us it will But he had not enough 
determination fi>r this; he was in debt, especially to Hartknoch 
and Goethe; Earoline was poor; the future seemed altogether 
too nnoertain. He had been so long accustomed to changes, 
tibai he could hardly believe in permanency. It is possible, too^ 
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that he foresaw something of the disadvantage of having a double 
existence before his own individoalilj was firmly established. 
As for Lenchsenringy he had made the mistake of most idle 
persons in supposing that manying and getting in marriage 
was the main business of life, and he could not understand a 
man who had no time to play at tenderness and weep the tears 
of sentiment The lovers were never alone, though Herder was 
conducted to visit her chamber; and after he is gone she can 
still see him sitting on the chair by her bed, or taming over the 
books on her little altar of a table, or looking through a telescope 
at Mainz far across the Bhine. The days so fondly expected 
passed in cold disappointment| and Herder once more mounted 
tlie postchaise, and drove from Darmstadt^ northwards this time, 
leaving Earoline '^stretched on his bed in floods of tears''; 
from which it seems probable that he had moved from the hotel . 
to Merck's house* 

At Frankfurt Herder visited the Qoe^e^&mily^ but un- 
happily we know nothing as to his opinion of the father and 
mother, and only learn from a letter of (Goethe's that he had 
some conversation with the wonderfrd sister, and sang to her 
the praises of Wolfgang. He passed through Gassel without 
seeing any one ; and late in April he drove through the hills and 
forests into Buckeburg, where he was received by Westfeld. 
For months he had been impatiently awaited by the Count and 
Westfeld, who, indeed, had been the main instrument in bring- 
ing him there at alL We may imagine, then, the poor prime- 
minister's astonishment when the new eonnsUmalraih (consistory- 
councillor) of a North-German town with sober views of decency, 
arrived in ^^a sky-blue coat embroidered with gold, a white 
waistcoat, and a white hat" ^ His perplexity was further in* 
creased because the count, whom he knew to be an austere man, 
had ordered that Herder should be brought to him the moment 
he arrived, an order with which Herder flatly refused to comply 

' This psangs is omitted firoia Weitfald*s seooiiiit in mj idikioii oi tibe 
Bemi$U$0m^e§, mod I gif« ii en Hsym's Mthoritjt toL i. part iL p. 409. 
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tin he had made his toQette with the aid of barber and hair- 
drBsaer, who had left their shops in the afternoon, and gone to 
their dim phces of recreation. The conseqaenoe was that the 
oonnt was kept waiting till nine o'clock in the evening, and / 
xeoeiyed Herder with a marked coldness, that long affected tlieV 
xelationa between the two. To appreciate how grievons the 
offence was in the eyes of the connt, and also to understand 
Herder^a general position for the next few yearsi we mnst obtain 
some idea of this man as he was. The account in the ReminiB" 
unees is rerj foll,^ and there is much in him that is typical of 
the times ; much, too, of hmnan interest; at all events, he wiii 
be refreshing after the sucking-dove Leuchsenring. 

This is Wilhelm, Count of Buckebnrg, or of Lippe, or of both, 
or of Schamnburg-Lippe, whom we have met in Carlyle's Fried' 
rict, '^ stalking loftily through this puddle of a world on terms 
of his own'* ; this is he who gave a dinner in his tent, and, when 
asked by his guests what was that strange whiffling over their 
heads, replied that he had given his artillezy orders to practise 
against his tent-pole, but, alas I there was no chance of their 
hitting it* He was twenty years older than Herder, and was 
the second son of a natural daughter of George L of England, 
who bare him in London to the fantastic and immoral spend- 
thrift Count of Bfickeburg, who introduced Frederick to free* 
masomy. Brought up in England, the young Wilhelm had, 
** like all rich Englishmen, lived only for the morrow.'* ' There 
were endless stories about his recklessness and mad wagers ; how 
he had once journeyed through the land as a beggar, and again 
had ridden from London to Edinburgh sitting backwards on his 
hone, a mode of progression that even in mad England must 
have attracted remark. We note with sorrow that till late in 
life visits from parties of young Englishmen would cause these 
fits of insanity to recur, to the scandal of reasonable Buckeburg. 

* 8m alio YtiBhagn V. Ease, .0ii|^j»A<MiU iltoatasip, Band L p. 1» it 

* Gb^le^ IMsHck, toL tL pp. iSi-iSS. 

* TMifaWsrtgJd'baDceaBt of tU ywrtholEa(|^aad,ig# w< ii<is w i<» i , fol. i. 
pblH 
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Still, we are told that he aoqaired something of that ^' nobility 
of tone which belongs to the upper classes in England." He 
never mastered the German tongae perfeetlj, though he spoke 
French, Italian, and Portngnese, and had travelled through* 
out Europe from Turkey to Portugal. On the death of hia 
elder brother he was obliged to live for a time in Biickeburg, 
an indignant witness of his father's extravagance and the bar- 
barous oeremonj of the old German courts ; a witness, too, of the 
insatiate greed of his father's mistress, a ^^ Countess Bentink, 
from England,*' and of his poor stupid step-mother's sullen 
despair. He served at Dettingen the year before Herder was 
bom ; and at twenty-four, on the death of his fiither, he did for 
Buckeburg — in a still more rigorous style— what Friedrich 
Wilhelm L had done for Prussia, when ** the expensive Herr " 
died.' The step-mother, for whom Herder had no favour, retired 
to a castle of her own ; the light Countess Bentinck flitted home 
over seas ; the councillors of the fiither were sent packing ; new 
councillors were appointed— councillors in name only, for we 
read that Wilhelm ** never took advice of any one''; the lovely 
pleasure-houses were torn down, the ruins being left as a memo* 
rial or warning to all who passed by; the fine furniture was sold. 
Wilhelm would rule by his own might, and make of little BQcke* 
burg a great military |x>wer. After another interval of travel 
to gain experience, he returned in 1753, and the work began 
in eainest A sixteenth part of the whole population became 
soldiers, and, by infinite exertion in the way of drilling and 
military schools, he was ready when the Seven Years' War came 
on. ** Hanover was obliged to ally herself to me," he proudly 
said ; and as commander of the Allied artiUeiy he did notable 
service under Ferdinand of Brunswick; would have been in 
Ferdinand's place, say some, if he had not insisted on taking the 
world on his own terms. * 

Perhaps sick of the ineptitude he found in a camp where 
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guests may haye objected to artillery practice at their tent-pole, 
he Iiad retired to Buckeburg, when France, to drive a tiiom 
into Pittas side, prevailed on Spain to declare war against help- 
less Portugal. Enghind, in spite of the disaster of Pitt's resig- 
nation, had sense enough to send for the Count to command the 
English and the Portuguese forces, or rather, to create the army. 
Never was man in more difficult position ; victory was impos- 
nble ; but what indomitable energy and rilent strength could do 
against hopeless confusion, unreadiness (except for Pitt's share), 
and miserable national jealousies, was done.^ At the peace he 
came home, and characteristically offered marriage to a woman 
he had never seen, on the strength of a letter from her to her 
brother. She became his Countess, and we shall meet her in 
time. Soon after this he invited Thomas Abbt to his court, but, 
after a year and a quarter of pleasant intercourse on philosophy 
and schemes for practical government, this ^^ friend of his heart" 
died, leaving the Count very desolate. How, on reading the 
Tano on Abbt, he had desired Herder to come to Biickeburg — 
at first with no definite appointment, then as preacher in tlio 
Lutheran church and member of the consistory — ^has been already 
told. His main object in life was still to make Buckeburg a 
great militaiy power. In a large piece of water toward tlio 
north, called the Steinhuder Lake, he had built a model fortress, 
which he named the Wilhelmstein ; this looked towards Hanover, 
and he mamtained that eveiy prince in poor divided Germany 
ought to build the like. It was nothing to him that the expense 
almost ruined his little state, already in a low way through his 
fiither's whims. He had given up finance as hopeless, and never 
much believed in salutary measures for the people, but believed 
' very firmly in ixon ramrods and a stout fortress. Accordingly, 
a foundation of solid masonry had to be laid in the bottom of 
the lake, the country around drained, the fortress when finished 
had constantly to be repaired, as the water rotted the stone, and 
piovittons must be supplied to the garrison ; for the place was 
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kept always on a war footing. There were military Bcihools and 
barracksy too, by the lake, very immoral and iU-behayed places 
we hear, though the Count on getting wind of this shipped the 
worst offenders off to Portugal straight to mend their ways. 

Tet this man was not a mere military despot ; was not so 
mudi like Friedrich Wilhelm with his giants as like the greater 
Frederick with his flute and Voltaire. He was a philosopher 
after his kind ; and one of his main theories was that war to be 
justified must always be defensive. He had considerable know- 
ledge of physics and mathematics, and yet could say whole 
pages of Shakespeare by heart In Italy he had learnt music 
and art, and now he kept^up a little Kapelk for music at his own 
expensci with Christian Bach, son of the great Sebastian^ aa 
head musician ; also he had a fine collection of pictures, ^' in- 
cluding a Raphael ** ; and himself could draw with some skill! 
He read the earlier works of Kant, and took pleasure in the 
wit of Voltaire, but his greatest delight was in hearing of deeds 
of bravery ; and, when he was told of the Portuguese priest who 
went down in a ship rather than desert his post, he was so much 
pleased that he ^^ drew a picture of the scene,'* a picture one 
would like to see if it is preserved. He also enjoyed talking 
philosophy— eighteenth-century philosophy— 'with learned men ; 
it vas chiefly this that had drawn him to Abbt, and this he 
required of Herder. For parsons and their works he had very 
.little respect ; as we have said before, he did not believe mudi 
/ in ^^ amelioration of the masses,*' except indeed, perhaps, like 
Frederick, by the way of drainage. Another point of resem- 
blance to Frederick was that the Count, when he was ill, always 
managed to cure liimself by the simple prescription of ** silence, 
patience ; ey>erancef ioumUtum ; that is to say, Spes^** which he 
adopted as his motto in life. In figure he was tall and very 
strong, though lean, with a hioe full of intellect and earnest* 
ness, and eyes dear and sparkling ; something romantic about 
Ills whole bearing; *^ he was like a Spanish knight, in fitct a 
Don Quixote,'* we are told in the BeminiieeneeB ^ and in after- 
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yean Herder said of him that he was altogether ^^ a hero of 
antiqiiitjr.*' 

We can see now that sach a man would think very much of 
pnnctoalitjr as of the stars of heaven, very much of obedience 
strict as Nature's own, and very little of neatly-powdered hair or. 
dainty silken mantles. The meeting so long expected was un- 
deniably ooldy and the constraint lasted long ; it was increased , 
too^ according to the BeminiicenceSf by the hostile representations 
of a mysterious N.y who happened to be on bad terms with the 
County and indeed with all the other inhabitants of the place, 
his wife and himself evidently considering Biickeburg far too 
small a sphere for such as they, iy N. Westfeld himself must l/^ 
be signified. He was alive when the BeminiaeeneeB were written, 
and we know that Herder stayed in his house fur the first few 
weeks, till his own place should be ready. We read, too, that 
K. was the only man of culture in Biickeburg except the Count ; 
and Westfeld certainly had a fair acquaintance with literature 
and history, and especiaUy of economics, for shortly after this he 
gained a prixe for a history of some social question. 

Further, to estimate ftdly the difficulty of friendly intercourse 
between Herder and the Count, we must remember Herder's old 
horror of '^ the red collar ** and all things military ; we must 
remember his nervously sensitive, almost irritable, disposition, his 
difficulty of decision, his slight and pliable firame. Accustomed 
to be honoured rather than to do homage ; half dreamer, half 
rebel, and yet resolved in his office of teacher to work some 
good for the souls of men, he was now brought face to fiice with 
a nature of granite, a man who never doubted, never took 
advice, who demanded homage as his due, who was military- 
mad, who made his artillery practise at his tent-pole, who 
believed in no teaching but of bayonet^drill, whose knowledge 
was mathematical and his speculations abstract Abbt had dis- 
played wonderful tact in managing the Count by seeming to 
encourage his fixed ideas and submitting completely to liis will ; 
and yet it is. hinted that even he could not have endured the 
positkm mueh kmger when death came. To Herder all intimac}* 
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long seemed impossible. He was glad he did not live in the castle 
like Abbt| and, though he oocasionaUy dined there and was in- 
vited to the oonoeits in the court KapeUe^ he considered even the 
pleasure of music dearly bought by enforced attention to the 
Count's ondless disquisitions on philosophy. Sometimes he would 
be asked to preach at the summer residence of Baum, though 
the Count was of the Reformed Church and had his private 
ohaplaiuy whilst Herder cured souls after the Lutheran fkshion. 
But after service he was compelled to walk in the garden with 
the Count, and again obsequiously listen to his dogmatism on 
^^mere speculation and metaphysics/' satisfying to no human 
soul. During Herder's first year at Biickeburg, too, the Count's 
temper was sorely tried by disappointmonti for ho had confi- 
dently expected a son and heiri ^^ certain of an uncertaintji" as 
the Beminiicencei say ; and when a daughter came he shut himself 
up in his room for a whole day, and was slow to take comfort 
For six months after this the Countess was away for her health's 
sake, and yet in the end it was the Countess who was mediator. 
Still die two men were not blind to each other. The Count told his 
wife that ^^ Herder was a far greater man than ever Abbt had 
been," and he often wondered that people left him in Biickeburg 
so long. At the same timo Herder writes to Karoline that no 
one in the place could understand a reasonable word but the 
Count and Westfeld, that the Count indeed was too great for 
the land, and the only pity was he was too much of a princci 
and had been spoilt by servility ; a reservation that shows us 
which way the European wind was blowing. 

We shall now be able to understand the tone of despondency 
that pervades Herder's early letters to Karoline from Buckebuig. 
He was always easily downcast, and before he had been three 
days in the place he had made up his mind for nothing but 
misery; rather too hasty a conclusioui as Karoline gently 
suggests. For many months he feels like '^ a stork's nest on an 
altar," like St John at Patmos, like IVometheus chained to his 
rock. Biickeburg is litde better than a Bastille ; for the firrt 
time in his lifo we see him completelly cut dfiMh>m ajmpaihetio 
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eonvene, ihe Count being raeh as wo have heard, and but little 
profit to be had of Westfeld with his political ecorfomics. The 
rest of the population consisted entirely of tradespeople and the 
militaryi both dasses blind to all else but their craft. Herder 
also complains of a wandering tribe of rognes and adventorersi 
probably mosUj disbanded soldiers, drawn to Bttckeburg by the 
Count's repnte. " Not a person here that I should care to speak 
to twice/* he writes; ''heads like stones from which not even 
aieel could strike a spark ; *' and again, '* not a woman who 
knows much more than her alphabet'* The Count maintained 
a kind of staff of thirty warriors, who had seen hard service and 
something of the world in the Seven Years' War and elsewhere, 
bat were limited in ideas to the art of killing. In fact Bucke^ 
buig was a North-Qerman town, and the atmosphere was un- 
avoidably what the Cermans call kleinstddtischj and what a few 
years ago we might have called '' provincial," without fear of 
talldngcant 

Worse stilli the common people were in a very dreary and 
oppressed oonditioni ground down with taxation, and groan- 
ing under the most rigorous of military despotisms, with its 
Wilhelmstein fortress and the sixteenth part of the population, 
including women and children, turned into soldiers. The whole 
land was overwhelmed in debt, which the Count let lie as hope- 
less. Abbty with his military tendencies and theories of ^^ Death 
for Fatherland," had not lightened the burden ; and now the 
people looked forward with apprehension to Herder, as one who 
would torment them with scorpions instead of tho whips of 
Abbt A week before Herder came, this apprehension had been 
increased by the arrival of an adventurer, jam.2anthier by 
name, a reckless soldier who was seeking from the Count what 
he might devour. Doubtless then this was that Herder, the 
Count's new favourite ; they had heard he was an eccentric 
person ; that scar on his fiice was no doubt from the operation 
in Stnusburg. The prejudice took firm root in the minds of the 
good people, and Iik» so many prejudices it was not shaken by 
the diioovwy of mistake, for that would have been a oonfossion 
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of weakness. It must be owned there was much in the real 
Herder's appearance to astonish them. It seems that the head 
preacher in a Lutheran chordi of a Korth-Gtorman town did not 
generally wear a skj-blne cnat embroidered with gold, a white 
waistooaty and a white hat ''Whenever I go out into the 
streeti" writes Herderi '' people come and stare at mo as if I 
were an elephant|" and we cannot wonder, though he was 
far enough from being a thick-skinned dephanti human or 
quadruped.^ 

On the first Sunday he had to preach, and euriosiiy reached 
its height Like Karoline we can see him in our nund's eje^ 
as he enters the church, built in 1615 with the hand of fUth 
rather than the hand of beauty — ^^exemphan retiffumU non $inie» 
Uiraj^ as it modestly says of itself; we can see him as he walks 
up the aisle by the side of his worthy though formal coIIeaguCi 
in *' his little mantle with the ends stuck in his pocket|" whilst all 
die villagers^ now so long forgotten, were craning out their necks 
to catch a glimpse. Tlie slim little figure with colourless fiuse and 
powdered hair (almost liko a corpsci Westfeld says), mounted 
the pulpit, and in a very quiet voice began to preach. He had 
chosen his favourite old subject, the soul-destroying power of 
dead forms, and as he went on to discourse of the leihargy of 
custom, the desert level of barren devoutness, and the frigid 
follies of dogma, we can imagine how the coal-black eyes blazed 
fi*om out that pallid face. But it was in vain. For the first 
) time in his life he had failed. '' The congregation went out as 
] cold as they had come in." Some thought he had said what he 
ought to have said ; more thought he had said what he ought 
not to have said; aU agreed that he was a strange, even a 
remarkable, young man, but otherwise they remained simply 
indifferent He seemed hopelessly out of their qphere, and it 
. was the same in his visits to their homes. For the first time he 
found himself unable to infiuence any one around him for good* 
He was even an object of ridicule, a laughing-stock| a mere 

> Sxoept indeed to th«<j« of gsnini: sm Richter^ sejing, ebap. zrlL 
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eooentricity. The other parsons as osnal hated him in all 
Gbristian charitjr ; '^ he preaches/* said thej, ** not Christ but ^ 
BdiaL** Yeiy few of the inhabitants chose him as their con- 
finsor ; he said that he had only twenty people in his parish, 
wUch seems to mean that only twenty entrusted themselves to his 
gnidanoe— became his Beicht^tbiderj or children for confession. 
*' I am a parson without parish/* he writes, ^'a patron of schools j 
without schools, a consistory-councillor without consistory.*' y 

For indeed the gymnasium and other schools were gone to 

wracki nor were new buQdings to be thought of, lest ftmds 

be subtracted from the darling fortress. The consistory, a 

board for the furtherance of ecclesiastical discipline and fit 

management, had sunk to a merely mechanical affair, pulled 

iluongh its stately antics by two hide-bound jurists. It was 

long before Herder by stubborn persistence and calm sympathy, 

especially through his lectures for confirmation, contrived to get 

some hold on these vacuous minds, and he then found, as people 

always find, that they were not so hopeless after all. But in the 

meantime what was to become of his ideal of life ? Where were 

those bright dreams of reality and practical activity, those visions 

of himself as a reformer of nations, as a councillor of kings? 

How should one be a Luther in this ditch of Buckeburg, how 

turn these stony heads into Emils of Rousseau, and that without 

BO much as a school-house? It was a weary time. The pain of 

the man of old was Herder's now ; ** no strength, but many 

thoughts at heart" Unlike the little book in the Revelation, this / 

book was bitter in the mouth. The fire was hot ; but the sword 

of Siegfiried was not forged at the parlour-grate; it was at 

Patmoa that St John saw the heavens open, and only when^. 

Frometbeus was chained to his rock could he become worthy of i 

apoet 

In his loneliness the foce of Nature was revealed to liim as 
he bad never seen it before. We remember him among the 
forasts and lakes of marshy Mohrungen, in the country-houses 
by Bigay on the great sea, and in the woods of Nantes; but now 
there was a new tone in his voice, new not only to him but to 
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the whole of Europe at that time, and a traer than we are now 
wont to hear, because newer. Tiie house that was made ready 
for him was a large building with twelve rooms standing on the 

x>Dutskirt8 of the town, where now the street runs that bears his 
name. With his disordered finances he had some difficulty in 
famishing the place ; after many months he writes that his very 
coffee-cups were borrowed ; but he took great pleasure in the 
little garden that lay in front and was bounded by the town 
rampart Here he planted a few shrubs and firuit-treeS| some- 
times finding ** his only consolation in roses and strawberries." 
Just across the rampart the Wald or forest began, and stretched 
far away to the Buckeburg hills and the ranges that guide the 
Weser northward to the sea. On this rampart he would lie 
sometimes from dawn to sunset and far into the night, listening 
to the nightingales, and filling the moonlight with visions of 
his Earoline. With the freedom of possession he would go 
out to look at his garden at all hours of night. '^ The towns* 
people," he writes, ** regard me as a great philosopher because 
I go walking about in the forests at four o'clock in the momingi 
as a great courtier because I can do pretty much what I likci 
and as the most celebrated of men because I have now gained 
the prize " (the prize from the Berlin Academy for the treatise 
on language). With Elopstock, Ossian, or Percy's Eeliques in 
his pocket he would wander fiir out into the forests : ^^ I live 
tlie life of a hermit, philosopher, or shepherd ;" the whole land is 
like the forest of Arden, but where — ^he asks^is Bosalind ? Re 
learnt the joys of riding, and, as he galloped wildly through the 
glades or down the country-roads to Lemgo some diirty miles to 
the south west, the cares of life took flight; with his good horse 
under him and the peaceful woods around, loneliness was gone 

. and ambition had no meaning. Or, to make an end, for fear of 
what Emerson calls euphuism, let us take this little picture firom 
a letter to Earoline :-^^ 

Yesteidsy I was not quite well, owing to the use of a oold bath. In 
the afternoon I was tempted by a beautiful autumn day pie writes in 
September]; I throw on an oFerooat and boots, and wander oat FSotars 
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to youndlf on cnM nde a ehftin of little hOls oorered with wood (called 
tlie Hari), orer neaiiy all of which I have roamed; they are now all 
tnibimmn in the nlky miet of autumn and the evening sun. In front, 
meadowi and gardens ;'on the othef side the feudal castle of the Counts, 
nflected in the (dear and peaceful water; beforo me, the evening sun. I 
kad the Engliih baUads with me, but oould not read ; and, not far from 
■ome groups of black and romantio trees, I flung myself upon a wild 
hn^ hard by a wateiftdl, that fell with two-fold stream— now fast, now 
aknr, now daxk, now dear. Around it much wild forest-growth, and at 
mj side all the wfld flowers that come in Shakespearo*s songs of love and 
laeiy. Mountain, sun, and evening all enoirding me round! 

TnAj Wertfaer is not far distant^ 

Karoline meantime had a fairly happy anmmer of it in apite 
<»f her brother-in^kw*s trying temper. After Herder's depar- 
tnie she seems to have been rather seriously ill, which naturally 
added to his depression, but she recovered in time to receive 
Oleim and Wieland on their visit to Darmstadt Here is her 
tender litde acoonnti from a letter dated 4th June, 177 1. 

'* I am still in a sweet dream of friendship. Gleim and Wieland have 
been hen; they stayed with us all one afternoon till midnight Would 
that I could describe to you some scenes that moved my whole soul! 
Merdk, Leuchsenring, and I, curled ourselves up in a comer of the window 
sound the good, gentle, cheerful, noble, old Father Oleim, and abandoned 
ourselveB to the uncontrolled sentiment of tenderest friendship. Would 
that yon had seen the gentle and cheerful face of the good old man ! He 
wept a tear of joy, and I — ^I lay with my head in Merok's bosom ; he was 
exceedingly moved, and wept too*' (yes; tears from those tiger eyes), " and 
— I don't know all that we did. O sweet tears of my life, wept in the arms 
of friends! O sweet tears of friendship, how godlike aro ye!" and so on. 
And again, "Gleim called me a good girl, Pisyche, and loves me, and will 
makemeason^ . • . Wieland stayed with Merok, but unhappily he 
was in in bed all day with the colic, snd yet kept his temper. He is made 
for friendship, and what he says is honest, but at first sight he is not 
attractive ; he is cold when he comes into sodety, talks a good deal, 
eqpedally when he has humour. You must see him some time beforo you 
get to know him; only an hour beforo he went away did I perodve that 
he eaa ahow warmth and sentiment; and I love him since I have learnt to 
know him as a friend. Tet I could wish some of his author's pride and 
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That is Wieland to tho lifoi and gentle old Father Gleim* 
too, the long-suffering turkey-hen , as *^ Gk)ethe| or tho devil/' 
told him to liT^ face, that would sit brooding over other fowls' 
eggSy and, if she found she had been wasting time over a pot* 
eggy still took all. kindly. The rest of the summer Karoline 
spent in pleasant walks and excursions round Darmstadti a visit 
to the Frankfort fair (where she saw an opera from the French, 
and thought very poorly of the artificial business), and in 
doughty struggles with the French tonguci for she was smitten 
with enthusiasm for Bousseau. On the anniversary of their 
betrothal Herder sent her his picture on ivory. "Not a bit 
like/' she declares, and probably about this time she sent him 
the portrait of herself which has been described. She was fiill 
of schemes for his future ; she would sacrifice herself a thousand 
times rather than stand in his way ; but her plans came to 
nothing, and the winter was gloomy for her, the violence of 
the brother-in-law — " a man/' as she says, " who never knew 
what love was " — becoming now almost unbearable, and other 
family troubles succeeding the first ; for her own brother was 
sunk in hopeless gloom because the one lady of his heart had 
married without telling him a word about it, and her eldest 
sister was now on the point of a final rupture with her husband. 
Tliere were ugly whisperings, also, in the Merck family on both 
sides, and altogether marriage must have seemed to her a very 
dubious adventure. For a long time she had thoughts of quit- 
ting her brother-in-law's home and retiring from the world with 
her divorced eldest sister and the disappointed brother. Haym 
lays great stress on the cool and "platonic" tone which he 
finds in the letters on both sides during this year; but, for 
myself, I cannot see sufficient grounds to make diis significant. 
Hints at an ethereal love as between two fieshless and distant 
spirits I believe to be entirely due to the phantasy of the age, 
as are such terms of endearment as " noble youth," " sweetest 
brother," " most virtuous young man." I think it certain that 
never for one moment did tliey really doubt or draw back ; and 
yet she, at all events, might have pleaded some cause, owing to 
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her imsolate lover*s oontinaal hesitations and delays. The 
more we read Karoline*s letters the more we are convinced of 
her nncomphuning bravery and her endless powers of endurance, 
self sacrificoi and delicate sjrmpathy , till at last we are obliged 
to confess that, in spite of her inevitable sentiment| there have 
been few sndi women in that or any age. 

Betoming to Herder, we find him doing little in the way of 
prodootion this year (1771) except continuing his translations 
of old songs and ballads, chiefly from the English, and arrang- 
ing those treatises on Ossian and Shakespeare which we already 
know. He also proposed to himself a new translation of Job, 
and throughout the winter his thoughts still ran on schemes to 
further his work on PUutik. In July, under the influence 
of Shakespeare*s «7tt^ii»-€ie93r, he had begun a kind of IjTical 
drama for music, to be called BrutuMj a Cantata. It was not 
finally done with till 1774, when it was set to music by 
Christian or Christoph Bach, and was received with much : 
applause, especially by the Count, to whom it was dedicated. ^ 
TVliilst we arc in the way with it, we may mention that in 1778 
Herder received a letter frt>m his old enemy Biedel, once of 
Erfurt, whom some readers may remember. He was now at 
Vienna, and had already sunk into trouble through his Pro- 
testantism and tobacco-smoking, but was sheltered by Oluck 
the musioian, whose household he managed whilst Oluck was 
away in Paris this October, producing the Iph^enie. In order 
to oondliate Herder, Kedel now wrote to tefl him that Oluck 
had put to music much of Klopstock*a -poetry , particularly the 
JUrmannMehlaeklf with much feeling. Perhaps encouraged by 
this. Herder in the next year sent his Brutus to Oluck for 
perusal, accompanied by a remarkable letter which, unfortu« \ 
nately, is out of my reabh.^ Since this first year in Buckeburg 
he had the idea of the possibility of a new poetry and a new 
music, and an '' ideal union of the two arts," a kind of poetry 
^ whioh would stand truly in the middle, iMtween painting and 

• 
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rnnslo/* and '' a kind of mnsio which wonid not dominate the 
poetiy.'* The Brutusj therefore, was not to stand on its own 
feety but was only to attain unity in conjunction with music. 
In the letter to Oluck Herder, probably out of compliment to the 
composeri modifies his theory a little by emphasizing the part 
of music ''A poem must be what the inscription is to a picture 
or a statue — an explanation, a guide to lead the stream of music 
by means of words interspersed in its current. It must be 
heard, not read ; the words must only breathe life into the 
emotional frame of music, and this must speak and act, work 
on the emotions, and utter the thought^ only following the 
spirit and general idea of the poet" It almost seems as though 
Herder had already some vague presentiment of the theories of 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, as though he dimly foresaw the 
time when, to use the metaphor of Professor Shairp— a metaphor 
that may appear bold, even for a professor of poetry — ** the 
two sisters, poetry and music should be wedded all along the 
line"* 

At all events we may say that music was to Herder very 
much more than it was to Lessing or Schiller, more even than 
to Groothe himself. We have seen from his boyhood that he 
always inclined to the grave Church music, especially of the old 
classical and Italian schools, and now in Biickeburg his favourite 
is Pergolesi with his Siabat MaUr. It sometimes seems as 
though Herder wanted very little to make him a musician ; it 
is idle to speculate whether fit training would not have done it ; 
but, remembering that old harpsichord wheeled £rom room to 
room in the Mohrungen school, we must allow that his training 
was pitifully insufficient To say nothing of creation, he never 
even acquired any great skill in playing the piano, though he 
would perform simple things for his ovm pleasure and to amuse 
intimate friends, and it is pretty to think of him seated in the 
twilight at Darmstadt with Karoline at his side playing over 
old chorales and passages firom the early oratorios. Yet heroi 

■ Oxford Ledon on Shelley. 
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too, was mfinite passion and the painof a finite heart; here^tooy 
he could find no ntteraneOy but was tied and bound, having 
'' no strength, but many thoughts at heart'* 

In the summer of this first year at Bttekeburg a post was 
again offered him in ^^^^if he cared to return, for his old 
enemy Schlegel haddep^tooT But at the same time he heard 
that the^rarifindToMIadame Busch was dead, and he prudently 
resolved not to go ; he seems even to have intended to give up 
all correspondence with Biga, for he answered no letters or only 
in the coldest way, especially when he was informed that tlie 
lady felt herself ill-used. But in the winter, on ilie news that 
Hartknoch had lost his bright young wife, all such intentions 
broke down, and the intercourse with the faithful bookseller was 
renewed with more friendliness than ever. In his letter of con- 
dolence Herder inclosed a small sum of money for his poor old 
mother in MohmngeUi who was in rather distressed conditions, 
and died in the following autumn with many longings for her 
son. 

Towards the end of 1771 Herder bogan^^once more to write 
reviews for Nicolai*s journnLin Berlin ; and it is a strange thing 
that he continued these contributions for a man, with whom he 
had so little in common, for nearly two years. He also sent 
reviews and pieces of verse to Claudius for his little paper in 
Wandsbeck. But the paper was not a success, and Herder had 
to use every means to find work for his friend, in Biickeburg if 
possible, or in Darmstadt, especiaUy when Claudius in the 
following March, with less prudence or more resolution than 
Herder, married his Bebecca, '* his simple, artless^ peasant-girl,'* 
out of hand^and' seemed quite pleased with himself and all the 
world. Herder for his part continued his sad and lonely life 
unbroken by a glimpse of pleasure till the new year 1772. It 
seems to have been proposed that he should renew his travels 
with the Prince of Eutin, the mother being particularly anxious 
for due, and the former hofineister having been dismissed. But 
he firmly refused ; he probably knew that no good was to be 
kdrad for firom sodi a connection for either of the two, and 
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indeed soon afterwards the boy was declared hopelessly insane 
and unfit for govemment| so far had he gone into the gloomy 
regions of religious questionings and introspection. In De- 
cember Herder imagined that a coldness had arisen between 
him and Karoline ; the fancy was unfounded, but we have seen 
that at this time she was exposed to much annoyance and 
distress in her homCy and her melandioly was to a certain 
extent reflected in her letters ; she also began to write very 
highly of Leuchsenringi who had been sending her letters, 
calling her his Psychey - ted otherwise behaving as such men 
will. Herder in his Buckeburg solitude was quickly jealous, 
but the storm blew overi and with January things brightenedi 
till on the 24th we find him writingi ** For the last fortnight I 
have begun to live in Buckeburg, and all seems to be altered 
through the alteration of one soul." This one soul was no other 
than the Count's wife. 

The Countess Maria was of the same age as Herder, and 
was bom in Westphalia, where she and her much beloved twin« 
brodier Jonathan, being left orphans at their birth, were brought 
up through childhood at the hand of relations. When she was 
sixteen, she went to live with an elder widowed sister, who on 
her second marriage took her to Silesia, where she fell into the 
power of the Pietists, and spent many years of her life in self- 
tormeuts about her own salvation, having no one in that district 
to say to her, in the words of Carlyle's Scotch physician, ** My 
\jieBT madam, it is not of the slightest consequence." At twenty- 
two the Count of Lippe married her in the abrupt £uhion we 
liavo seen. As might be supposed, the union was not altogether 
happy at first, and the estrangement grew wider when Abbt 
arrived and took the Count captive with philosophic discussions, 
in which the retiring and religious woman felt herself out of 
place. But on Abbt*s death the Count was drawn to her by her 
genuine sympathy, and continued to regard her with the same 
] kind of tendmiess that Friedrich Wilhelm showed to his "pretty 
'\Feekin "; in foot people used to say that *' ihey loved each other 
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too nmoh to be qnito comfortable.*' She is described as very 
beantifiil, ** with a face like a Raphael Madonna." ^* A picture 
of charit7i gentleness, lovci and humility/' Herder calls her ; 
'^ since her confinement a slight pallor lies on her face like a 
heavenly veiL" In Buckebnrg she was more popalar, wo may 
' imaginoi than her husband ; the people called her ^' the mother 
; of the land|" for her kind benevolence to the widow and orphan. 
She made yearly visits to the wives of the militaiy and courtiers, 
hot till Herder's arrival she remained alone in spirit In her we 
see another of those beautiful souls not uncommon at tlie time, 
like (Soethe's Fraiilein von Elettonberg and the 9di6ne Seele in 
Jdeitier. Herder was her formal confessor, and now with the 
customary new year's gifts she 'sent him a letter with various 
spiritual questionsi assurances of friendship and admiration, 
and an invitation to nearer intercourse. 

In Herder 8 answer he honestly explained the trials of his 
positiony and at the concert next evening ho was more than 
ever charmed with her modesty and kindness ; die Count's 
manner, too, seemed warmer, though he treated him to a long 
aermon on moral philosophy. Herder had now gained a now 
interest in life ; to have one sympathetic listener is enough — is I 
more than any reasonable man has a right to expect. The 
Countess became his parish, his congregation ; for her he made 
hia sermons and studied religious questions. He lent her the 
works of Spalding and Jerusalem, Klopstock and Lavater. 
When in April to her great sorrow her twin-brother died, 
Herder preached one of his great sermons on the certainty of > 
immortality, sent her a copy in his own writing (as he did with 
many other sermons), and wrote for her two cantatas, the 
BaiMug of Latamu and the Childhood of Christ, which were set 
to music by Christian Bach. The intercourse continued without 
a break till the Countess died some years hence ; in the mean- 
time she wrote him a hundred and five letterSj large extracts 
firom which are given in the RemmiieeneiB ; they are chiefly 
eooeeming her aonl and kindred subjects ; all Holder's answers 
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v^but one were destroyed by herself. She ascribes his advent in 
Biickeburg to a decree of the Providence that watched over her, 
and no doubt Herder coald do mnch for the poor anxious lady; 
but at the same time the influence was not all on one side. She 
was far more distinctly religious in the oitiinary sense of the 
word than Herder, had ever been or perhaps was ever to be, and 
the contact with such a spirit did not fidl to bring forth firuits in 
him after their kind. 

In February Herder made a journey on horseback to 
Gottingen, partly for the sake of die change and congenial 
society^ partly to collect materials from the great library for 
furtlierance of his knowledge of the early history of the human 
race. For tlio first time he found himself engi^ed on a work 
that required really hard study and careful investigation, and 
could not be written off under the inspiration of the moment 
But tlie week he now spent in Gottingen was after all valuable, 
not so much for the treasures of the library as for the beginning 
of his friendship with two very remarkable persons — Heyne and 
his wife Iherese. " " 

To us in these cooler days it is strange to watch how quickly 
this friendship flowered. In spite of much that was nauseous 
the pervading spirit of that time had its advantages. Men were 
not so solitary in a crowd, they knew each other sooner, and did 
not for ever speak as it were in the passage of the house with 
tlie door open ; they did not choke down their real feelings till 
tliey had no more to choke, and when they met there was a 
chance that their society would become something more than a 
spectacle or a narration of the latest news. Heyne, whom 
Herder calls '^ a most noble, polite, and melodious soul, such as 
one could hardly expect in a Latin man, nor perhaps find in the 
course of centuries,'* will often cross our path again, for this 
friendsliip continued with hardly an interruption till Herder's 

, death, after which Heyne, together with Georg Miiller (brother of 
Johann, the historian of Switzerland), acted as one of the editors of 
Herder's collected works. We will, therefore, pay more atten- 
tion now to Thereee, the wife of thia studious and vastly-learned 

o 
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mani who chiefly by his power of sympatliy and dramatio 
leeliog was throwing a new light on ancient literatore.^ 

Thereae was a woman of high passions and great powers of 
flonlj inclined to mehoicholy, and always terribly in earnest ; 
thane is something heroic in her| though it is apt to approach 
the stage-heroic too neariy. ^^Not beautiful/* writes Herder 
in his description to Karoline, " but her whole face expresses 
' feeling ; sometimes as silent as though in a far-off dream • • . • 
She is always with her children — ^very extraordinary diildren/' 
as indeed they were likely to be with such parents. Bfer love for 
these diildreny too, is almost terrible; ^'my every nerve, every 
drop of blood thrills hot when I see my children," she writes in 
a letter to Herder; yet four, of these she saw die, till at length 
she could bear up no longer, but slowly fSeuled away, and three 
years and a half after Herder's first visit she lefl her husband ^ 
^' as desolate as a hunted deer,*' for his happiness in life wos 
bounded by the walls of his home. Her letters to Herder are 
the wild outpourings of a passionate friendship, tliat would seem 
exaggerated did we not know how true a woman she was. 

On the last evening together Heyne had given his new 
friend an account of his own early struggles, how at one time 
lie had owed his means of study, his very existence, to a house- 
maid, and the rest of the story tliat is now tolerably familiar to 
most of us, and has encouraged many, from Carlyle downwardn, 
as it then encouraged Herder. On the other evenings tho 
friends would talk or Herder would read aloud, chiefly from 
Klopstock, Tlierese of course meantime shedding copious tears. 

** O atuii I ooold hesr you sgain," iho writes ; ** how long is it since I 

^' bave had half hoars liks that I For my Heyne is too bu^ with his work, 

desr nun, to read with me now." [Alas ! how strait the limits of a 

wouaa's joyf e?en this woman's, in spite of children and husband dearly 

Idfed.] 

\l' Or a^dn :" Tea, this soul feds I O, my friend, it is all feeling for 

* 8es CSM^yls'b Snay on H^yna, liUeeiUinieit w»L IL and hit mech at 
KdiabHgiL 

* 8es Gecyw^s Jjfia§enie^ ibtt liaet. 
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the tenderett thoughts thai erer mortal felt Judge whether you are not 
dear to my louL You wake my spirit up again, my spirit long eloaked in 
a veil of sadness and pain. Mky Ispeak thus t I>o 1 weary you t " 

*' My letter eame straight from my heart " [this in answer to suspected 
coldness in one of Herder's answers] ; " and I am always proud of this 
sensitive and suffering heart. How shall I in any way more solemnly 
offer to you my open heart t. Only nerer doubt about its worthy wit, and 
understanding ! Ah, I know not what you are ; J am feeling throufi^- 
out, and who would find in me anything else— I am not for him." '*! 
had met sereral other men of distinction ; my heart went out to them full 
of feeling, full of enthusiasm, but— " [in short, they did not understand 
the poor woman] — ** but then my Herder appeared to me, and it waaaa 
though part of hearen opened, and a spirit of a higher kind, enworen in a 
fair and pliant body, penetrated my whole being." 

Let MB take one more paasagei with some truth in it, and 

then make an end ; 

" O, my Herder 1 spirit Uest by heaven with understanding and 
beautiful qualities, do* dear friends, children, loved ones, make us happyf 
Does not each band which twines itself round our heart and soul make us 
unliappy when it is torn awayt and is not the fear of this already a poison 
which gnaws at our peace?" 

These few extracts are fair examples of the pages which 
Herder received from time to time during the next year ; to ns 
they are chiefly useful as symptoms of the prevailing malady, 
i and also as further proofs of the strange power which Herder 
exercised over women of a thoughtful and imaginative mind» 
To complete the picture, a passage in one of Herder's letters to 
Karoline will serve : — 

''In the sweetest hour, and the sweetest moment of the hour, my friend 
Therese Heyne asked me whether, withsucha heart as mine, as she called 
it, I had not some loved-one, some maiden. I said, 'Yes 1' and raised 
my hands to heaven. 'l>er iefc after ibein CTlieduwrtik&m, wiMltoert^su sew 
icAnne/" My eyes overflowed, but the excellent woman took it other- 
wise, and began to comfort me." 

We have seen that Herder's JES»ay an the Origin o/Lanffuag9 
had gained the prize in ihe Berlin Academy. All his friends 
hitttened to congratulate him } Karoline rejoiced that her lover 
should be. so famous, his name on every one's lips; and the Count 

> The ftraaslaticii Is left to the reader's judgment. 
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was delighted, becaaae the great Frederick iivoald hear how dis- ^ 
tingaiflhed a man little Budkeburg had in her aervioe ; to Herder 
mlone his suooess brooght no joy. He already dimly felt that a 
great crisis in his thought was at hand, and that it would be best 
to be absolutely free of the past ; he wished he had not written a 
single word till he should be thirty ; and, now that this little 
work was published in his own name and was sure of a wide . 
circulation, he felt that it would only bind him to old lines of I 
thought from whidi he had hoped to escape, and involve him in 
endless controversy into which he must enter without the zeah^- 
and assurance of conviction. Thus does a man leave his own pro« 
ductions, of whatever sort, behind him directly they are finished, 
^ and is startled to find that inevitably he remains their slave. 
. \» At Eas ter, 1 772, ^ e blow that Herder expected came; came 
7y in the unkindest form of all— as a cold and hostile review by his 
old master, Hamann, in the K6nig$herg JoumaL Herder hml 
had no correipondedee with the Mage of the North since he loft 
Biga, and when the prize essay was published Hamann could no 
longer regard '* his Alcibiades *' as a disciple, but as atra]tor^^ 
. to the cause, a deserter to Sparta, one who had forsaken tlio 
armies of the faithful for the ranks of the Enlightened Philistines 
of Berlin. It was true that the main ideas of the essay were 
derived from Hamann himself, but in his zeal for the dry light of 
science Herder had omitted — nay, distinctly denied — the direct 
agency of the Deity. Hamann, whoso trustful mysticism strove 
to pierce the gloom where tlie light of science cannot reach, 
could by no means forgive this heresy in his favourite pupil- 
God might lact through nature and the voices of beasta, but 
from God language, as all else, must come, for in Qod we live 
and move and have our being. In a letter to Hicolai, Herder 
allows that this position is really the same as the main theor}' of 
the essay, only in difierent words ; but, in spite of understand- 
ing and dear-as-daylight science, the personal influence of his 
old ^ Socrates, Fan^ and Satyr," was too strong to be resisted. 
His mind wias gradually more and more estranged firom Berlin 
and drawn back to Konigsberg. The intercourse with t&e 
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CoontesSy the fire of lonelinessi and the mysterious Totoes of 
Nature, were beginning to do their work. Might there not be 
more things in heaven and earth ? He hastened to with- 
draw the heresies of the essay and throw himself at his master's 
feet, Hartknoch actingas mediator. Hamann ran half-way to meet 
him, for this his son had been dead and was alive again. With- 
out withdrawing from his position he wrote a second more kindly 
review of the essay, followed by a little treatise, I%e Last 
Word$ of- the Red*Cro9$ Knight on the Dimne or Human Origin 
of Language^ in which all real hostility vanishes. In a long 
loiter Herder strove to explain how slight was the diflTerence 
between them, espooially as in writing for ^^an enlightened 
Royal Prussian Academy" he had been compelled to adopt 
'^ the Leibnitzian-sesthetic form/' if only as a mask. The recon- 
ciliation was complete; and soon afterwards, in a French epistle 
A u Solomon de PrusMf in which Hamann entreated Froderick 
to extend his glorious patronage to German literature, this sig- 
nificant sentence is to be found, ** Herder $era Platen et le Pre- 
eident de voire Acadimie dee Seiencee.**^ Perhaps fortunately 
for all concerned, the letter never reached the King. 

In April of this year, at the vexy time of his return to 
Hamann, Herder began to contribute to the Frankfurt Athe* 
n€Bum (Frankfurter Qelehrte Anzeigen\ and continued to send 
reviews and essays till the following October. This paper was 
edited by Schlosser, the firiend and afterwards brother-in-law of 
Goethe, but the real power was in the hands of Merck, who, 
through Herder*s recommendation, had become acquainted with 
Goethe the winter before. With such contributors as Goethe, 
Merck, and Herder, the journal soon became the recognised 
organ of the new movement* and it is noticeable that it took its 
whole tone from Herder, Goethe's work especially being hardly 
distinguishable from his. In November, afier Herder had ceased 
to contribute, Claudius writes to him : '' Tou have a hand in 
the Frankfurt paper, haven't you? At all events it seems as 

> Haniiiin*a SehrVten^ voL tU. p|^ 191-199, qooled bj Beijm. 
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thoagb you were the eonduotori and the whole choir sang to your . 
beat The oomparison in not minO) but has mj approval.'* And > 
a writer in Jena maintained that Herder had called himself one 
of the greatest heads in Germany. Bat, in spite of his powerful 
influence, the connection had to be broken off in October, for 
reasons whidi will be hinted at when we have first glanced at 
the position of affairs in Darmstadt this summer. 
V Early in the year Karoline's prospects began to brighten, 

finr she was reconciled to Merck after some difference (she seems 
to have suspected him, in fact, of reading her letters); and in 
Febmaiy she writes that she had with tears concluded a cove- 
nant of fiur^t firiendship with the most feeling and noble of 
^ils, who had been staying a fortnight in Darmstadt Tliis was 
no other than Luise von Ziegler, now immortal as the Lila (not 
LOi) of Goethe's poems. 

" On my birtliday," Karoline goes on, '' she sent me a little blue 
heirt on a white ribbon of innocenoe, as a bond of friendship. I should 
■o like to have losde a song on it— the little blue heart of umooence— if I 
only oould.'* At the parting, " she was ohoked with emotion, whilst I, 
meantime, oould weep, and her eyes seemed to yearn towards heaven, 
like the eyes of a dying woman. 0, the beautiful soul I Merck says 
that aa he led her downstairs she trembled extremely. She is a sweet, 
enthnaiaatM) giil ; has made her grave in her garden, and a throne in her 
gttden ; and there ahe has bowers and rosea, and her lambkin that eats 
and diinks with her." [The lambkin died under the treatment, and was 
aoooeeded liy "a faithful dog."] 

In March Goethe and Georg Schlosser came to stay with ' 
Uarak. Gtoethe seemed to Karoline a good«hearted, cheerful 
man, without any display of learning : 

I ** He oeeupied himself a great deal with Merbk's children, and has a 

entain wsemhlanne to you in tone or speech, or something, that quiteU 
won my heart In the beautiful sunset Goethe, my sister, and I sat 
together for a moment and spoke of you. Kezt day we went for a walk, 
•ad in the evening had no sentiment, but were vexy cheerful, Goetheand 
I daneiog minueta to the piano, and he recited your ballad, 'Edward, 
Bdwaid.* " [Herder^s famous translation from the Scotch.] 

Spring came. Karoline was again at variimce with Merck, 
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but consoled hereelf with Dan Quiaote and Zbm Janes. In 
April (Joethe walked over from Frankfart, and, as thqr sat 
together under a tree in ilie pouring rain, he sang them Herder's 
rendering of Under, ik&-€hrtenwaad 3i^|_and in the erening 
read aloud some scenes from his CrdU %an BerUchingen. Next 
day there was a water-parfy, ** but it was vexy rough. Goethe 
is cram-full of songs. .... Merck told him of our Lila, and he 
told me " such a sad story of his heart,— in fact his desertion 
by Aennchen of Leipzig, not a word of Frederika. Next came 
Madame do la Roche, Goethe's friend in Coblentz,^ astonishing 
them all by her fine manners and coquetry. By the end of 
April Goethe was with them again, and Lila at the same time. 
^' Wo went yesterday with Goethe to my rock and hill. He has 
appropriated a beautiful great rock to himself, and has gone 
to-day to cut his name on it; no one can cUmb it but he alone/* 
Karolino tliought she already noticed Goethe's inclination to 
Lila and did her best to fnrtlier the matter, only regretting tliat 
he was not of noble birth. She was very much attracted to him 
herself, ** parted from him with a kiss and tears of heart," when 
he went his way to Wetzlar. Herder could hardly help some 
jealousy, and indeed he had cause for fear, for what woman 
could resist this man? And when Goethe sent her, besides some 
other poems, one in which he imagines himself looking from his 
rock with pity on the forlorn maiden, Herder, being very in* 
dignant that his Psyche was made to cut so sad a figure, hastened 
to write another version of the stoxy. Whereupon Gk)ethe, 
hearing that there was some ofience, wrote to tell him that as 
far as ho was concerned he might give his maiden as many 
melancholy hours as he chose without reproach. This does not 
sound soothing, but nevertheless Herder continues to write of 
Goethe in terms of the highest praise ; he admires his verses; 
and of G5ts he writes, ^* It contains rare German strength, 
depth, and truth, though now and again the intention is 

better than the execution." (And yet in Au$ meinem LAen 

* 

■ 4«M mt^Mtim JXtffi, book ziii. boginniii^. 
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lie is mid to luiTe reoetred Ootz very badly.) Herderi however, 
m few monilis afterwards, took his revenge in the Picture Fable 
ybr Ga«d#y a satirical balhul in which Goethe is represented as 
tihe bright and meny sparrow firom Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

And in Wcs^hslia*! loretto wild, 

Wbera Hennsnn onee did fight, 
There ni a poor yoang £ftlQoii-hawk 

Too earlj huned in flight 
Broken his wing^— Alas I tooeoonl 

The wild woods cried in sootii. 
€9ktfr. OfsleonsadI Oislconsadl 

Too earij huned in yonth. 

Bat what if the falcon should recover and swoop through 
the free air with the strength of a young eagle? One feels it 
might be the worse for the merry sparrow. 

The reference to Hermann is due to Herder's first visit to 
Pyrmonty whidi lies not &r to the south-east from Biickeburg. 
When Goethe's letter came this July^ he was spending some 
days thfflre, not so mudi for the sake of the wells, the gaming* 
tables, and *' the promenade dolls " (Alleenpuppen)^ as for die 
beautiful nature of the district — the ^^ fairest, bravest, most 
German and romantic scenery in the world ; not vine-clad hills 
and groves of cedar, but bold forest, oaks and beeches, and 
upheavals of the globe;'' and in the evening the calm moonlight 
glancing through the defiles where Varus lost his legions. 

These first promises of the dawning love for nature as she is, 
alone offer solace to the historian as he toils, sick and panting, 
through the soft and tearful utterances which fiood the average 
letters of this period. In pity he should give tlie reader as little 
as is suiBdent, but it is impossible to obtain a true idea of tlie 
greatness of such men as Herder and Goethe unless we have 
realised how universal was this peculiar infection. It was not 
confined to Germany, for in England the plague was at least 
as strong, and firom England the germs of the disease chiefly 
came. '' I have seen an English engraving/' Karoline writes 
tlus sommer, ^^AngeUea and Medoro; they are sitting together 
imder a tiee|0D which they have cut their names; she is leaning 
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levelled the Greeks to Goedie. She was begmning to make 
■muigeiiMntB for her hoiueholdy and in November Goethe him* 
self came to Darmstadt again finom Weizlar. 

"Our good Goetlie k hero,** aha writea, ''liyea and diawa, and in the 
wintor evaniQgi we lit roond hiniy and aee and liaten. At Merck's hoiue 
ihmn k an acadeniy; th^ draw and angmre on copper. He (Goethe) haa 
danm me a little landae^e with a castle on a hill and a villaKe below. 
• • . He k teadiing Merck to draw. He aeema to me lather quieter 
and more refined. He eays yon are not kind to him, and yet he k very 
fond of yoo. He k still tjiiwlriiig of becoming a painter, and we nige him 
■trons^yto do sa 'Aa I am deficient in all Tirtues,' he said, 'Iwill 
devote myself to my talents.' Oat of soch a head something might come. 
To na giria and women he k better than he was and k heartily kind, but 
an for knring— he has too mndi of the ashes of hk first lore in hk heart, 
and that k natoral — «*»"gfc We are all Tery fond of him here." 

Aa to '' the aahea of first love/* and consequent reservoi wc, 
with rsminisoences of X^tte in Wetzlar and with Werther before 
nsyooold say more. But we aie^oiily concerned now widi the 
csansea of this estrangement from Herder which Goethe regretted. 
Headers of Ay§ mrineni LAen will remember that at tliis period 
Merck and Qoethe/who was then under Merck's guidance, used 
to call Herder Dechant or Swift, from the bitter sarcasms and 
humours of his correspondence with them. Goethe is inclined 
to attribute these to his inborn irritability ; and of course this is 
pardy true, for aarcasm is the defence of the sensitive. But 
there was another and stronger motive at work on Herder's"^ 
nundy of whidi Goethe even in old age could not know so much 
as we know now with our plentiful materials. ^ 

Early in this Biiokeburg period the keen eyes of Merck had 
noticed ngns of the approaching change. One day he looked 
ngnificantly at Earoline and aaid, " Herder is quite altered ; 
onoe he waa like a bird on the bough.'' Karoline feared tlie 
diange waa due to her, but she was not entirely the cause. In 
his answer Herder writes, '^ I must leave all die lightness and 
fire of youth behind, and get another nature, — stable, firm and 
i^right** Suoh ezpiesaiona become firequent and increaae in 
abength widi time ; 
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revealed the Greeks to Goethe. She was beginning to make 
amngementB for her hooseholdy and in November Goethe him- 
self came to Darmstadt again firom Weizkr. 

" Our good Goethe is here/' ihe writes, '' lives and diswi, and in the 
winter eveniogi we iit roimd him, sod eee snd lieten. At Merck'i house 
theie ie an aesdemy; they dmw sad engrsTe on copper. He (Goethe) hag 
dimwn me a little huddacape with a castle on a hill and a vilbKS below. 
... He is teaching Merck to draw. He aeema to me rather quieter 
and more refined. He aaya yon are not kind to him, and yet he is very 
fond of yoo. He is stiU thinking of beooming a painter, and we nige him 
stron^yto do aa 'Aa I am deficient in all Tirtuea,' he said, 'Iwill 
derote mjnlf to my talents.' Oat of aiich a head aomething might come. 
To oa gills snd women he ii better than he was and ii heartily kind, but 
aa for knring— he has too much of the aahes of his first We in his heaii, 
and that ii natural enonc^ We are all very fond of him here." 

As to '^ the ashes of first love/* and eonseqaent reserve, wc, 
with reminiscenoes of tiO|toin Wetzlar and widi Weriher boforc 
nsioonld saj more. But we are^only eonoemed now widi tho 
canses of this estrangement from Herder which Goetlie regretted. 
Readers of Ay» memeni LAen will remember that at tliis period 
Merbk and Goethe/ who was then under Merok*s goidanoe, used 
to call Herder Dechant or Swift, from the bitter sarcasms and 
humonrs of his correspondence with them. Goethe is inclined 
to attribute these to his inborn irritability ; and of course this is 
partly true, for sarcasm is the defence of the sensitive. But 
there was another and stronger motive at work on Herder's'^ 
nundy of which Goethe even in old age could not know so mucli ' 
as we know now with our plentiful materials. ~^ 

Eariy in this Biiokeburg period the keen eyes of Merck had 
noticed rigns of the approadiing change. One day he looked 
significantly at Earoline and said, " Herder b quite altered ; 
once he was like a bird on the bough/* Karoline feared tlie 
diange was due to her, but she was not entirely the cause. In 
his answer Herder writes, '^ I must leave all die lightness and ' 
fire of youth behind, and get another naturci — stable, firm and 
upnf^^ Such ezpresaiana beoome firequent and increase in 
strength widi time ; 
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der's yoanger daysy at all events, the life of nature did not seem 
m life of self-seeking and ambition. 

Bnt hand-in-hand with this influence was another, which led. 
him on the same road. Ever since his reconciliation to Hamann 
be had more and more inclined to the mjstic Pietism pro- 
claimed by his old master. We have seen something of his 
intimacy with the pious Countess and with Frau Hejn0| and in 
October he writes to Mercki heartily deploring the coldness 
that seemed to have arisen between them, but at the same time 



'* Tea may haye perceived that I am no longer the theological libertine 
that I wiSy but you will hardly have conjectured that I liave changed into 



an inspired myitic Bat the leu the aoul finds in the present world, the 
fonder does she become of buUding or dreaming for herself worlds at a 
distance. Heaven and hermits' ceUs are always dose together." And to 
Karolino he writes, "I have now so much warm enthusiasm (SchwUrmerei) 
that I believe the most foolish ideas, which I could not have believed 
beforBb" And again, *' Where love is, there is faith; and faith is a 
peeoliar thing that does not depend on reason and explanation, but 
believes what is and does not doubt, for it sees that it is there, though it 
could not explain it if asked a thousand times." 

The words are the words of Herder, but it is evident the 
doctrine is the doctrine of Lavater, the man whose watchword 
was Faith, who *^ could not conceive how a man could live and 
breathe without being a Christian "; who confronted the young 
Goethe with the hard dilemma: either Christian or Atheist! 
'* AVIiereuponi" adds Gk>eihe, '* I explained to him that, if ho , 
would not leave me my Christianity as I had hitherto enter- 
tained it, I could just as well embrace AUieism, especially as I 
■aw no one rightly knew what either exactly meant." ^ I^ivater 
had written to Herder in Biga, but the letter remained unan- 
swered till this autumn (1772), when Herder was for the first 
time studying the Vtstoijnto EUmUy {AufrichUn in die Ewiff" 
ieU)^ a series of letters written by Lavater to Zimmermanni 
oontaining a complete account of tlie future life. These Vittas 

■ iliw smIiimi X#Imi» book xi?. Dear tfas begfamingi 
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der's younger days, at all eyents, the life of nature did not seem 
a life of self-fieeking and ambition. 

But hand-in-hand with this influence was another^ which led 
him on the same road. Ever since his reconciliation to Hamann 
he had more and more inclined to the mystic Pietism pro- 
ehimed by his old master. We have seen something of his 
intimacy with the pious Countess and with Frau Hejno^ and in 
October he writes to Merck, heartily deploring the coldness 
that seemed to have arisen between them^ but at the same time 
adding: 

** Toa may have perceived that I sm no longer the theological libertine 
that I me, but you will hardly have conjectured that I liavo changed into 
an inspired myatie. But the less the soul finds in the present world, the 
fonder does she become of buUding or dreaming for herself worlds at a 
diatanoe. Heaven and hermits' ceUs are always dose together." And to 
Kaiolino he writes, ''I have now so much warm enthusiasm (SchwUrmerei) 
thai I believe the most foolish ideas, which I could not have believed 
befQTBb" And again, ''Where love is, there is faith; and faith is a 
peculiar thing that does not depend on reason and explanation, but 
believes what is and does not doubt, for it sees that it is there, though it 
eould not explain it if asked a thousand times." 

The words are the words of Herder, but it is evident the 
doctrine is the doctrine of Lavater, the man whose watchword 
was Faith, who *' could not conceive how a man could live and 
breathe without being a Christian "; who confronted the young 
Goethe with tlie hard dilemma : either Christian or Atheist ! 
'* AVIiereuponi*' adds Goethey '' I explained to him that, if ho 
would not leave me my Christianity as I had hitherto enter- 
tained it| I could just as well embrace Atheism, especially as I 
■aw no one rightly knew what either exactly meant.*' ^ I^ivater 
had written to Herder in Biga, but the letter remained unan- 
swered till this autumn (1772), when Herder was for the first 
lime studying the VUtasJnto Eiemity {^AufnckUn in die Eidff'^ 
ieii)f a series of letters written by Lavater to Zimmermanui 
oontaining a complete account of the future life. These Viiku 

■ iliw smIiimi X#Imi» book siv. Dear the beginniiig. 
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against bis shouldeTi and both are weeping. yon can feel 
how it went to my soul/' We may see the like in any old print- 
shop stilly but they go to the soul no more. 

In the end of Angnst, two years after the lovers had met, 
we come upon a finer scene* Karoline had often entreated 
Herder to take her to himself; whatever his hardships she 
^' could go and do likewise **; but he had advised her to remain 
where she was till his position was more settled either in 
Gottingen or elsewhere. At length the tyranny of her privy- 
councillor brother-in-law became unbearable. Not a meal passed 
without some violent outbreak of temper; it was spoiling her 
digestion. One day she rose from table, and was going to her 
own room, when the privy-councillor in his rage ordered her to 
stop. She replied she would not sacrifice her health to his 
pleasure any longer. 

'^ Thereupon a fierce dispute; till at length I said, ' Theresa 
an end of it I My eldest sister, (the divorced one) reaches sndi 
and such a village in a week, and I'll go to her ; and for your 
further information I may tell you that I am betrothed to 
Herder.' " 

The privy-councillor was struck dumb with astonishment at 
the sight of this quiet and rather tearftd girl thus rising in 
defiance like a very Electra, as she always was at heart He 
could not sleep tliat night, and next morning he hastened to 
make terms of truce, which he obtained after much difficulty. As 
secrecy was at an end, she hoped Herder would come fi>r her in 
the winter ; *^ by Christmas she would have her clothes ready, 
and could promise to be a good wife and mother.'' 

But Herder in his present state of affairs, above all in his 
present state of mind, could not hope to come before the spring. 
This October his mother died. Earolinct too, was occupied with 
her eldest sister, who had come to Darmstadt apparently half 
insane, ** her head ftiU of magic and witchcraft and fears of 
poisoning." Then she went for a visit to Mannheim, where she 
was again disgusted with the opera, but took much delight in 
the great oolleotion of casts from the antique, the same that first 
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dei^s yoanger days, at all eTents, the life of nature did not seem 

m life of 8elf*8eeking and ambition. 

But hand-in-hand with this influence was another, which led.. 

liim on the same road. Ever since his reconciliation to Hamann 

lie had more and more inclined to the mystic Pietism pro- 
claimed by his old master. We have seen something of his 
intimacy with the pious Countess and with Frau Hejno, and in 
October he writes to Merck, heartily deploring the coldness 
that seemed to have arisen between them, but at the same time 
adding: 

'* Tea may have perceived that I am no longer the theological libertine 
that I mSy but jrou will hardly have conjectured that I have changed into 
an inspired myatie. But the less the aoul finds in the present world, the 
fonder does she become of buUding or dreaming for herself worlds at a 
distance. Heaven and hermits' ceUs are always close together." And to 
Kaiolino he writes, "I have now so much warm enthusiasm (SchtoUrmerei) 
that I believe the most fooUsh ideas, which I could not have believed 
before^" And again, ''Where love is, there is faith; and faith is a 
peeoliar thing that does not depend on reason and explanation, but 
believes what is and does not doubt, for it sees that it is there, though it 
eoold not explain it if asked a thousand times." 

The words are the words of Herder, but it is evident the 
doctrine is the doctrine of Lavater, the man whose watchword 
was Faith, who *^ could not conceive how a man could live and 
breathe without being a Christian "; who confronted the young 
Goethe with the hard dilemma: either Christian or Atheist! 
'* AVIiereuponi*' adds Goethe, " I explained to him that^ if ho 
would not leave me my Christianity as I had hitherto enter- . 
tained it, I could just as well embrace AUieism, especially as I 
saw no one rightly knew what either exactly meant.** ^ I^ivater 
had written to Herder in Biga, but the letter remained unan- 
swered till this autumn (1772), when Herder was for the first 
lime studying the ViBtas_into Eternity {Aufdchten in die Eictg'^ 
teii)f a series of letters written by Lavater to Zimmermann, 
containing a complete account of the future life. These VUtaa 

* * iliw «Mla#si X#Imi» book xiv. Dsar tlis bsgfamingi 
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^* I live now with more feeling of hope, aim, and finn iroat in ereation; 
with more eelf-determinaiion and Tirtue." "I am much altered, Init I leo 
it ii for the best; in my fonner wild state I was not worthy of yon.** 
'' The time of vanity and inanity ii gone; I long for nothing eo much at to 
live in Nature, Beality , and Truth— to strengthen a heart and spirit (Mvik) 
that is weakened by the head. Immortality of fame is a barren prickly 
■hell, and Tirtue and humanity alone are the kernel; day and ni^^t my 
thoughts are directed towards casting off all rags and patches, and becoming 
a simple man with an aim in the world." '* To become the best country 
panw>n in Germany would be sufficient object in life, and then I could 
wish all learning and worldly success in the Archipelago with the Bussian 
fleet." And to Etartknoch he writes, " I am dreaming of a second *part to 
my life, that shall be great and good and silent" And to Merck, " I am 
trying to bum out eyery trace of yanity and 



In all tliis we see the first begimiixigiLPf moraUtyJnJ^erder. 
It is not to be supposed that he had ever done anything dis- 
tinctly immoral, if we exoept his acts of shyness ; but his 
morality hitherto had been negative — ^that is to say^, he had 
had no morality. He had been as free both from sin and virtue 
as tliose who have not the law. In spite of all his Teutonism 
liis life had been Qreek — of the intellect mainly. Not having 
felt what 8elf*renunciation meant, he had no conception of 
modem virtue ; and, having no virtue, but still being incapable 
of sinking to the common level, he had remained ambitious. 
But now, alone with Nature, he seemed to himself to see the 
vanity of things intellectual and the meanness of self-seeking. 
With Nature calmly working around him *' without haste, with* 
out rest,** from the stars to the moss on the wall, the fame of 
a man seemed of little account ; and, after all, what difference 
did it make whether there were a few good books, a few fine 
poemsy more or less ? But, renouncing himself, to have done 
the small thing that was neareet with all the thoroughness that 
in him lay, to have stubbed but one yard of his Thumaby 
Waste, that were something ; nay, the lofUest genius could do 
no more. I have attributed this growth of morality chiefly to 
the influence of Nature, in spite of the words of one of our own 
poets, who tells us there is no e^rt on her brow; for in Ber- 
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der*8 yoanger dmys, at all eyeniSi the life of nature did not seem 
a life of aelf-Beeking and ambition. 

Bnt hand-in-hand with this influence was another, which led 
him on the same road. Ever since his reconciliation to Hamann 
he had more and more inclined to the mystic Pietism pro- 
claimed hj his old master. We have seen something of his 
intimacjr with the pious Countess and with Fran Hejno, and in 
October he writes to Merck, heartily deploring the coldness 
that seemed to have arisen between them, but at the same time 
adding: 

'* Yon may have perceived that I am no longer the theological libertine 
thai I waa, bat you will hardly have conjectured that I have changed into 
an inspired myrtic But the less the soul finds in the present world, the 
fonder does she become of building or dreaming for herself worlds at a 
distance. Heaven and hermits' cells are always dose together." And to 
Karolino he writes, "I have now so much warm enthusiasm (Schw&rmerti) 
thai I believe the most foolish ideas, which I could not have believed 
before." And again, ''Where love is, there is faith; and faith is a 
peculiar thing that does not depend on reason and explanation, but 
bdieves what is and does not doubt, for it sees that it is there, though it 
could not explain it if asked a thousand times." 

The words are the words of Herder, but it is evident the 
doctrine is the doctrine of Lavater, the man whose watchwonl 
was Faith, who ** could not conceive how a man could live and 
breathe without being a Christian "; who confronted the young 
Goethe with the hard dilemma: either Christian or Atheist! 
** 'Whereuponi*' adds Gk)ethe, " I explained to him that, if lio 
would not leave me my Christianity as I had hitherto enter- 
tained it| I could just as well embrace Atlieism, especially as I 
saw no one rightly knew what either exactly meant." ^ Lavater 
had written to Herder in Biga, but the letter remained nnan- 
swered till this autumn (1772), when Herder was for the first 
time studying the VUtoijnio Eternity {Aufrichten in dis Eieig^ 
keit)t a series of letters written by Lavater to Zimmermann, 
containing a complete account of the future life. These Vtttoi 
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were intended as the groundwork of a great poem on heaven 
in the style of the Meiriaa ; and to obtain a dear knowledge of 
the subject Lavater had not only used the eje of faith bat had 
collected opinions from the theological specialists of the daj, 
much in the same way as he afterwards collected types for his 
Phifsiognomik. Coming when it did, the book had a great e£fect 
on Herder, partly, no doubt, owing to his mother's death, and 
also to its really powerful use of analogy, to which he had him- 
self been always strongly inclined He writes to Earoline, 
\ '* Lavater is, after Klopstock, perhaps the greatest genius in 
I Germany f and at the end of October he began the corre- 
' spondence with Lavater himself which lasted for four or five 
; years. Herder's first letter is of very great length, and is chiefly 
taken up with objections to the definite and childish reaUsm 
of the Vistas. At tlie same time the tone is warm and sym- 
patlietic. There is none of the bitterness and Swift's humour 
which distressed Goethe at this time, and Herder is at one with 
Lavater in condemning '* tliose philosophers of ours who will 
reduce everything in Bgrbara^^ (the first syllogistic figure). 
The enthusiasm of Levator's answer is almost frantic : ** To 
know Herder had been tlie dream of his life — ^without Herder 
lie could not live and die," and so on ; in fact, there was con- 
cluded a warm and eternal friendship, which lasted, as has been 
said, about four years. Now, therefore, we can better under* 
stand Herder's difficulty in continuing . to correspond with 
Goethe and Merck and to write for their paper. Himself tlie 
originator of the Siurm und Drang in literature, he had for* 
saken the intellect for morality, and was now listening to die 
a^xwtle of a kind of Sturm und Drang in religion, whilst his 
own disciples were following the intellectual road he had marked 
out Not till after another year or so had passed did Gk)ethe 
come to know and value Lavater ; to Mephistofeles Merck he 
was never anything but foolishness and a mockery. 

And now the spring was come. Herder had borrowed 
another considerable sum of money from the ever-faithful Hart- 
knoch ; and it was arranged that as soon as his Easter duigr was 
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o¥er he should faring home the bridoi ' Buokeburg and the 
GonnteeB being all expectation. Lenohsenring was again in 
Dannstadti and had completely won the friendship of Karoline 
by his soft ways, much to die indignation of Goethe^ who 
admired Karoline much himself. *^ Even the cold woman-hater 
Goedie caUs yon an angel|'' writes Herder. He could not 
refrain from a few lampoons on the subject, of which Paler 
JBrmf alone remains to us. In this Merck figures as the honest 
fifeengroceTi Karoline is £$i$r$,Jnto whose fitvour the smooth 
Father insinuates HimBelf: when on a sudden enter Herder as 
^ captain of dragoons, who has been away more than 



two years and now comes to claim his Lenore. Knowing that 
the silly Father can do no real harm, the captain contents him- 
self with persuading him to try his patent methods of universal 
lefimn on a wild, uncultivated race, which turns out to be— 
the pigs ; and all ends happily in the marriage of the faithful 
pair. 

<< The Snd of May, 1773/* I quote from Karoline's own 
.mooounty "was our marriage-day in Darmstadt (Herder having 
^ arrived on the S6th of April). A worthy old clergyman joined 
us together in the eirde of my relations during a beautiful 
aunseb The love of my brothers and sisters and the brightest 
May weather oast a j^unour over our feast of joy. We began 
our married life with a certain amount of debts and trusted 
ehesrfully in God. We hastened away from Darmstadt**^ 
Goetbe jm piesent at the wedding. 



■ Abridfed firam JUminisemcet, toL i. p. S84. 
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CHAPTER XL 
bOckxburg STILL) 1773 — 1776. 

"* Whj, to be Lather-that's a life to lead.'* 
• ••••• 

*' He comes, reclaims Gk)d*s earth for God, he says, 
8ets up God's role again bj simple means, 
Be-opens a shut book, and all is done 1 '* 

BiBHOP Blovobam's Apology. 

As Hei*der'8 correspondenoe with Earolino of nooessify oeases 
hcroy his personal and inner history again becomes more diffiooU. 
Yet liis marriage was hy no means the end of his life nor of his 
development What if we should even prove Gervinns himself| 
with his hints at decline of powers and the pemioioos inflaenoe 
of ^^ the Greek woman/* to be in the wrong? At all events this 
chapter will show us only too plainly that his sneer against 
Karoline was for the present quite uncalled for ; for it is certain 
that during the first three and a half years of marriag0| witli 
Karoline constantly by his side. Herder showed himself more 
^vanting in Greek self-restraint and deamess of vision than ever 
before or after, so that through all the period sketched in thin 
chapter his Teuton Hebraism was and continues a rock of 
oifence unto many. 

On the way from Darmstadt Herder and his wife seem to 
liave called at the Goethes' house in Frankfurt| and to have 
stayed for a time at Gottingen with the Heynes. Ihen ** we 
hastened/' as Karoline says in the BemwUcmea, ''into our 
quiet| happy cot in fiuckeburg *' (a cot with twelve rooms and a 
fairly hurge garden, it will be remembered). ** The years which 
we spent together there were the Paradise period of our house-, 
hold happinessi the golden age of our marriage.** At the same 
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time Herder wrote to his friends in tiie nme oheerfol and con- 
tented strain ; of course he soon found plenty to complain of, 
but he always oouldfidl back on his wife. ^' My wife/' he writes, 
^' is my comforter and angel that I sink not in the storm ; *' and 
MgBhkf ** I work for my position and office : my wife is all in all 
to mcy and I hope for quite new life and progress.*' 

Hie Countess was more sympathetic tiian ever ; her brother's 
widow had just left Buckeburg, and in Karoline she found a 
new friend ; as a mark of special favour the Count invited the 
pair to dinner in the country-residence of Baum, '^ where/' 
writes Karoline, ** the first meeting with tlie Countess silently 
bound our souls together for ever. It was a holy relationship. 
Words cannot express it" Another lady too, Frau von Bo- 
schefier bynamci who in misery's school had learnt to give 
snccouri for a long time back had felt a secret sympathy with 
Herder, and now came forward as the friend and adviser, ^^ the 
mother" of the young wife. By degrees the feeling of the whole 
of BQckeburg towards Herder became changed ; he had already 
won many by his lectures for confirmation ; and now the common 
people, finding him little inclined to torment them with scorpions, 
and seeing that he was a man of like human affections with 
themselves, ceased to regard him as an elephant, a philosopher, 
. or any otlier freak of nature, and opened their hearts to him 
with enthusiasm ; all the more when Westfeld, whose political 
economy had failed to excite any ardent affection, quitted BUcke- 
burg for service in Hanover early in 1774. Some honest 
person even said to Herder once, *\ If you had not married and 
been withdrawn fit>m Westfeld's society, we people of Biickeburg 
should never have known you, nor you us.'* About Now Year 
1774 he began a long series of sermons on the life of Jesus, 
which made a great impression on the whole parish, espedally 
on the peasants of a neighbouring village, who would trudge to 
church Sunday after Sunday to hear what Parson Herder had 
to say, bringing their Bibles with them for the sake of reference 
to unusual texts. 

Another point of interest was the visit of Zimmermann, who 
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came over from Hanover to attend tlie Countess in Augost 
after Herder's marriage ; and in December came Pegolow, the 
kindly physician of Strassburg days, who objected to abstract 
questions, now on his way back to Russia after travels in Eng- 
land and France for healtli's sake. As he was to pass through 
Konigsberg the Herders sent greetings and some real West* 
plialian rye-bread (Punipemickel) by him for the Mage of the 
North. Meanwhile, the correspondence with Lavater continued 
with great warmth of friendship. Herder's letters, as a rule, 
are fairly calm and connected, but Lavater always wrote in the 
extreme Sturm und Drang style, full of dashes, parentlieses, and 
exclamations that become a weariness after a time. Occasionally 
we got an interesting glimpse of the world as it looked then; as 
when Herder speaks of the enthusiasm with which they had all 
been reading Burger's Lenare, just appeared upon the scenes, 
inspired, as Biirger said, by Herder's own writings. For English 
readers there will also be interest in this notice of a young artist- 
friend, a son of a Zurich painter of some note, whom Lavater 
calls FUssli, better known to us as Henry Fuseli, of our Boyal 
Academy : 

''A man of the greatest imagination," Lavater says, '' always in 
extremes, always original; Shakespeare's painter— English and Swiss — 
poet and painter. His letters— hurricane and storm. Reynolds [our Sir 
Joshua] prophesies he will be the greatest painter of his time. His wit is 
boundless. Does little except by pencil and brush, but when he acts he 
must have a hundred yards clear room, or he's the ruin of everything. 
Has swallowed all Oreek, Latin, English, and Italian poets. His look is 
lightning, his word a storm, his jest death, and his vengeance helL At 
dose quarters he is hard to put up with." 

Tliough this last statement seems probable, yet this was just 
the man to pose as painter for the Sturm und Drang. As to Sir 
Joshua's prophecy we may be allowed to be more dubious, for 
from our point of view we can see a boy of sixteen, named 
William Blake, creeping about round Westminster Abbey, and 
we know that tlie shopkeeper Turner, who cuts hair in Maiden 
Lane, shall shortly have a son. 

But, after all, the best point about these letters is that they 
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enable ns to watdi how by degrees the image of Gk)ethe was 
impceBBiDg itself on the minds of men. In November, 1773, 
Lavater writes, *' Qoethe has sent me his GStz van Berlieliingen. 
It seems that we shall come nearer each other.*' (It was the 
next aommer in fact that the world-child made that strange pro- 
greaa thnmgh the Bhineland, with *^ Pro|»hot to right of him, 
Praphel to left of him,** in the shape of Lavater and Basedow.) 
^ I rgoice with trembling,** he goes on ; ** amongst all writers I 
know no greater genius — and perhaps he is also the keenest and 
moat open-hearted sentimentalist, but**— of this Lavater has 
ahrewd doubts. '^At all events, the man can be of endless 
aervice to me, can elevate me, warm, inspire, polish, humble, 
purify." To which Herder replies without intentional deprecia- 
tion that in many respects Fussli seems to him to be what 
Gk)ethe if^. ** Pay attention to GUwthe,** he adds, ** he is a great 
painter.** Lavater thinks the comparison good, but is not alto- 
gether satisfied, ''for (Joethe is more man and Fussli more 
poet,** which in a certain sense is a true judgment, surprising as 
it seems. 

But to return to the quiet cot in Buokeburg. Throughout 
the autumn, from August onwards, we find Herder hard at work 
again, '' working like a horse '* as he says, under the stress of 
an elevated mental excitement, partly due no doubt to the calm 
content of his married life after the perplexities of the last few 
yearsy partly to his newly-awakened zeal for Hebraic religion. 
He was also anxious to clear himself of debt His pamphlet 
entitled Anoihgr Phihiophy of Htitcryj now included in the 
Propylami or Iniroduetions to the Hiitory of ManHnd, was 
finished in August; the first three parts of the Earliest Reeorde 
of the Human Baee {Adteeie Urkunde) were written in August 
and September. In October a volume of German balkds with 
some translations from the English, espeoiaUy of Shakespeare, 
was leady for the press; in November he wrote the twelve 
Dieina Leiterejor Prea^ere (ProviuialUMir) ; and in Decem- 
ber he b^gan his Commetiiarite on the New Tettameidi to say 
nothing of. some reviews for Nieolai| the hwt he ever sent, the 
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as will be seen, was his chief claim to be counted among the 
poets ; yet it is with some surprise that we find how completelj 
. in tliis treatise he has departed from the customary point of view 
of the eighteenth century. Hitherto his writings for the most 
part have been in harmony with the spirit of the time, though 
sometimes they seemed discordant from the raising of the pitoh ; 
but now he puts himself completely out of concord with his age. 
** This book/* he writes to Lavater, '* is fire and hot coals on the 
skull of our century.** The illuminated of the time thought he 
was crying back ; we of to-day can see that he was uttering 
prophecy. For he was a forerunner of the band of modem 
Protestents for things spiritual against the ethics of material 
limitation ; a band whose champions bear such names as Schiller 
and tlie Transcendentalists, Novalis and the Romantic school; 
Wordsworth^ Byron, Shelley; Maurice and his reformers: 
Newman and the Oxford movement; Ruskin and Carlyle; 
Emerson ; Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites ; a band that is at 
uuity with itself in spite of the diversity of its members; whose 
watchword is Failure, and their failure victory. Every shore is 
strewn with their wrecks, every heart bums at the sound of their 
names. 

But, leaving this ground to the sufficient protection of its 
heroes, we will return to Herder^s protest, which begins calmly 
enough witli a sketch of man's progress from the sweet childhood 
of the East, through the boyhood of Egypt and Phoenicia and 
the youth of Greece, till in Rome he reached man's estate. Even 
in this first part there are hints that the writer is going a way of 
his own ; he lays much emphasis on the influence of locality i 
in tlie development of a race, its manners and arts ; he cannot ' 
forbear a sneer at Voltaire , who could see nothing but priest- 
craft in the beautifulstory of patriarchal life, so calm and pure 
in ito reverence for authority compared to the anarchic fireedom 
and ** cold philosophy " of these later days ; he accuses Winckel- 
mann of neglecting the arts of other nations under the poweriul 
attraction of Greece ; and he is inclined to think thi^ it was 
Phoenicia, with her trade and shipping, ratlier than Greeoe^ 
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^ whose hands took freedom first into them, a weanling ohild.^ 
a Dropping the metaphor from the growth of the individoaU ho 
I iwnoeeeds to traee the ^jcal and polidcal inflaenoe of Christianity 
OP the chaos that succeeded the division of the R oman Empire; 
Imt he first stops to admit the fiillj of an attempt to characterise 
mjoy large nation or period under some general term, for no 
nngle qnalification can be nniyersally applicable, seeing that no 
two moments of history are the same, and that, by a kind of law 
of compensation, we constantly find the most opposite extremes 
"\ exBsiing side by side in the same race.' Coming to the Middle 

I Ages, he takes np the sword in defence of the great ideals — 
Chiralfy, Knighthood, theCmsades, and a Universal Church — in 
opposition to the blind sneers of Hume, Voltaire, an d Robertson. 
In this he may have been partly influenced by Groethe*s picture' 
of feodalism in Gotz ; but, at all events, this is one of the earliest 
waves of that flood of mediaevalism which has since swept over 
Europe; and it agrees with a saying of Herder's, reported by 
Jean Paul many years afterwards, that '^ he wished he had been 
bom in the Middle Ages,*' a wish which many people during 
these last hundred years have not ceased pathetically to echo, till 
at length some seem to have thought they actually were in tlie 
ICddle Ages— with results botli interesting and laughable. 

After this it might be thought that Herder would agree with 
those who opine that all would have been well if Erasmiu instead 
of Luther had held the management of the Reformation. But he 
is fiur from agreeing. 

**' "Wliy/ eries the aoft philosopheri * why, oh why, is not every such 
Bflforaiation mther carried on without a Bevolution ? The human spirit 
(CfeiiQ mi^t have been left to go its own quiet way, whereas now paMiomi 
in the stonn d action have only created new prejudioea, and we have 
Of changed evil for eviL' " 

The plaint has been repeated in almost the same words by 
plenijy of '^ soft philosophers " in our time, who seem to think 
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refers with a oertain amoont of approval. Indeed, if the English 
reader would form some idea of the Urkunde^ let him imagine the 
second and third volnmes of Cadworth*s Eternal and ImnwtabU 
Morality translated into Uie German of Jean Panl, bereft of his 
humonr. 

Wo feel, tooy that in this case Herder has set himself die* 
tinctlj in opposition to the stream of the world's thought, and 
as long as he continued thus there could be no doubt how he 
would fare. Yet these works were hj no means worthless. 
They aroused much enthusiasm as well as enmity at the time. 
Many people read them gladly, especially the Swiss cirdei 
hitherto inclined to regard Herder with suspicion. Their in- 
fluence on true science may have been good, if only through the 
strength that opposition gives. But, as I have tried to show 
above, their real advantage was to the writer himself, and to us 
they are chiefly interesting as a psychological study, for they 
present us with one more instance how strange things a man of 
real wisdom may see, if he can shut his eyes tight enough. 

The Earlieat Reearda of the Human Rae$ (Die Aelieete 
Urkunde dee Meneeliengeeehleehte') is a sort of running com* 
mentary on the book of Genesis as far as the Flood. It was in- 
tended to be the fulfilment of tlie work on Hebrew archseologj 
of which we saw the first outlines in Riga. The position of tlie 
author, however, is, as might be expected, very diflerent The 
first volume treats of the story of Creation. Herder says be 
wrote it with his face to the east, and gasing out at the sunrise 
morning after morning ; he was therefore led to imagine that 
he found in the story some mystical allegofy of the dawn. But 
this is not all, for he maintains that the seven days were 
arranged into a mystical^ hieroglyphic, a divided hexagon, with 
one point as it were at the waist ; and this he traces elaborately 
through the nations of antiquity — Egypt, ChaldsBa, Saba, Fhce- 
nicia, and the philosophers of Asia Minor. This hieroglyphic 
formed a traditional song, wliich was of course not composed by 
Moses, bnt^ coming from a fiur higher source, was restored 1^ 
him in its original purity. He then proceeds to examine the 
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of the slorj in ordinary aennonic fiwhion, interspersing 

imther commonplace remarks and moral reflections on marriage, 

modesfyi parentagCi and Uie like* Far the best part of the 

work is Us s comfal satire apiinst the persiflage j ndnnsym* 

pathetic sce pticism of Vo ltaire and other so-called advanced 

tUnkera of the tin^e. He shows some real hnmour in his con- 

tempCnous description of those who could not make up their 

minds to reject either science or revelation^ but, in order to 

lecondle the two, imagined that man once went on all fours, 

tilly as it fell upon a day, seeing an apple on a tree, he reached 

up towards it, and, finding the advantage of standing on his 

Und legs, straightway called the tree the Tree of Knowledge. 

With this kind of timorous folly Herder had no patience, 

though it may appear hard to decide whetlier his own tlieories 

at this period were much more scientific. 

In the LetUr$ to Prtaehen we are in rather clearer air, 

though the spirit is still the same ; and they mark the change 

that had befiillen even more distinctly. In early Riga days 

Herder had been an enthusiastic disciple of S|mkling of Berlin 

and his doctrines of Christian and clerical duties ; even within 

the last year or two he had recommended his works to the 

Countess, together with the writings of Jerusalem, who was 

treading the same path. But now to Lavater, who himself had 

aat at Spalding's feet, he writes, ** Your Spalding vexes me 

more and mors daily. His second edition of I%e Preacher ^ — 

not a word what a preacher should be before God and man, 

only what he is allowed to be, and would like to be, if he can be 

anything at all, under privilege in the states of his most glorious 

nugesly the King of Prussia.** Jerusalem pleases him no 

better ; he accuses both of time-servin^nd even deceit, though, 

when Lavater protested against such abuse of his old master, he 

hastened to withdraw the charge, but nevertheless repeated that, 

though he would not compare himself with such men for a 

momenti yet aa teachers, preachers, and Christians they did not 
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satisfy him anj longer. Finally, in protest against Spalding's 
book, he published his PravinzicdbldUer^ of which there were 
original!}* fifteen letters, though in Muller*s edition theee are 
reduced to twelve. 

Spalding, seeing his fellow-parsons sore bestead in a Prussia 
whose king sufiered eveiy man to go to heaven his own way^ 
especially if he were a good soldier, had ventured to raise his 
voice, tuned to the '^ common* sense *' pitch, in defence of his 
office; had pleaded, something in Wordsworth's style, that it 
was a good thing for a country to have men of decent culture 
scattered abroad amongst tlie ignorant, to expound the scriptures 
and above all enforce the first principles of general morality. 
Tlie wortliy man had done great service in his time by setting at 
nought the barren disputes on dogma, into which the Lutheran 
and lieformed theories of religion had fallen ; but he unfortu- 
nately failed to perceive this great flood of deeper feeling, which 
under one form or anotlier was beginning to surge through 
Europe. In these District Letters he seems first to have felt 
Jio force of the tide. For to Herder his office needed no 
defence ; he will hear of no temporising with powers and 
dominions ; the preadiers of Grod were sent out conquering and 
to conquer ; and he is ruthless against the polite parson, the 
dilettante priest of culture, that stickles for ^'good form,'* and 
stands in awe before conventions. Tliis was not Luther's way ; 
and throughout these Inters Herder quotes largely fi:om Luther, 
and regards him more and more as the type of active priest- 
hood, though he does not deny the benefits of Melancthon's 
sweet counsel. After tracing the history of the priest firom the 
earliest times, when he was all in all, and exposing the shallow- 
ness of Hume's sneering comparison between the soldier and 
priest, he passes on to criticise a former work of Spalding's, 
On the Value of tlie Feelings in Christianity ; and the rest of the 
Letiters are chiefly occupied with contradictions of the doctrinCi 
that the dergy's main duty is to inculcate correct morality. 
He shows how difierent a tiling is demonstration firom belief; 
he protests against the commonplace morality of sermons and 
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tbe firigid disquisitions on the advantages of virtae, *' for God 
does not leteal himself in a moral disooorse.** Tltronghoat all 
these Letien Herder's aim is clear enough; he is trying to 
offisr a Bcdotioa to the difficulty that has perplexed Europe for 
fear hundred years, the difHcuIty that has been at the root of all 
tbe Kveat movements and revivals* as well Ca[tholio as Puritan« 
the Kethodists and Trvingitesi Positivismi and the Salvation 
Army ; the difHculty of reaching out to something beyond the 
morality of the best policy, so that morality may become a thing 
of life, and the truths of the understanding be transformed into 
idi^on. 

The same high purpose dictated all Herder's important work 
during thb period. Hardly were the Letier$ finished when he 
hegan the CommstUariea an the New Testamentj which, together 
with The Episllee of the tuw Brothere of Jeaiur, occupiod him 
during 1774, and appeared about Easter in the following year. 
The Cammektariee are supposed to be derived from ^' a newly- 
discovered oriental source,** the Zend^Avetta of Zoroaster, 
recently translated into French; and Herder, after sketching 
the history of the interval between the Old and New Testambnts, 
tries to show that it was through a mixture of the Chaldsean 
doctrines of Zoroaster, acquired during the Captivity, with the 
Platunism of Philo and the Alexandrines, that Judaism reached 
the sublime mysticism of St John's Gospel. The book is indeed 
a commentary illustrating this gospel by kindred passages from 
the ZendrAvetiay together with a running explanation by the 
author. People who are judges of the subject consider this' 
Herder's most orthodox work. For us it is chiefly significant 
as containing some traces of the influence which, probably in 
the summer and autumn of 1774, Spinoza was beginning to 
exercise on his mind. Before this he does not seem to have 
studied Spinoza's EtMee for himself; but in the following 
Febmaryi writing to Oleim concerning Gleim's wonderful 
BaUadaH^ or Bed Bookf he says : \ 

*<Toii have well axptc ss cd the oriental thought, that hsaven it 
vdvKBsl, thai bfCoie Qed space and time vanish, bat thai he can only 
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exiit where thought is and where is setiTe love, which is the purest 
thought; thst this is Qod, Qod in eyery point or rsther in no point; it 
(fie, ie. wirkendt Liebe) is, as it sets, in eternity, zmised above space and 
time, embrsoing sU things, flowing in unity with aU things that so think 
and love, and thus performs all the works that are done in the world, and 
is God ! These ideas sound merely enthusiastio (jcfcietfrmmadO, but are 
the coldest, most precise metaphysic. Bead Spinosa's itforoltiy, espeeially 
the second and fourth books." 

No less marked is Spinoza's influence in the otherwise Leib* * 
nitsian treatise on Apprehension and Sensation {Erkennen und 
Empfindtmg)^ which Herder wrote during this same year for 
U)6 Berlin Academy. No prize was awarded, but Herder pub- 
lished his essay in a slightly different form, together with his 
Plastikj in 1778. A work which he called Moron Atha^ on 
the ApocaI}7)6ey the first sketch for which was also written at 
this time, was not finally published till 1779. These writings, 
togcUier with the twelve published sermons on the lAfs of 
JesuBy which display the same tendencies as the others, in a 
simpler and more practical style, may be classed together as 
the main result of the BUckebiirg period. Even from this 
slight sketch there can be no doubt in the reader's mind in 
which direction the tide of Herder's thought was for the present 
bearing him. If, after reading these works, there could be any 
question about the matter, it would be at once set at rest by the 
correspondence with Lavater, who, as has been already said, 
was even offended and startled when Herder's zeal for religion 
drove him to speak slightingly of tlie old leaders, Spalding and 
Jerusalem. 

After having read both the works as published and the 
correspondence, I have not the sUghtest doubt that Herder was ' 
perfectly honest throughout the ^hole of this business. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the great hope of his heart was that 
to him, too, in these latter days, it might be granted to strike a 
great blow for religion's sake, such as Luther struck in stronger 
times. I am the more anxious to insist upon this because a recent 
writer has made the works of this period the ground for bring- 
ing against Herder the foulest charge tliat can be brought 
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against any man— the charge of selling the spirit of tnith for 
moiiej*^ 

It moat be dear, from the sketch of Herder*s works during 
thia period, bow little there wonld be in his honest opinions tliat 
eouU offend the most orthodox. If any offence was to be given, 
it woold be, as ive saw in the case of Lavater, from an excess 
€»f rdif^oos zeal rather than a defect People who have grown 
old in orthodoxy do not like to have the calm of their opinions 
mffled by the Sturm und Drang of a further religious develop- 
ment ; and if these things were done in Lavater, himself the 
leader of the religious SUtrm und Drang^ what would be done 
amongst the placid orthodox of the old school? I should 
imagine that few in such a case would say that the support of 
the orthodox was '^ catered for/* On the internal or spiritual 
aide the charge falls to pieces ; and we will now take up the 
thread of Herder*s external history and judge how far it could 
be substantiated there. 

It is true that ever since his first meeting with Heyne 
Herder had cast a wistful 03*0 uix>n Gottingen, and was inclined 
to think that, after all, a university life might be better than 
exile in Buckeburg ; true, also, that even at the time of Herder^s 
greatest orthodoxy Heyne, who took very small interest in 
modem religion, had sighed, '* Would you were more orthodox; 

* Or, to aa6 the writer's own words: ** There seems little doabt that Herder 
WM tempted to ester for the sapport of the orthodox in Tiew of this appointment 
(in Gottingen) in publishing his ProvinzialhlaUer an Prediger, Not only so, 
U mast be admitted that in his negotiations with the Gottingen authorities lie 
be tinje d a pitiful want of manlinew and dignity/* * I take the words ' tempted 
to cater for the support of the orthodox ' to mean that Herder said what he did 
mit veallx betiers in order to gain some material adrantage therefrom \ that he 
bebg UBortbodok was willing to sacrifice what he thought true to please the 
«ffthodoK I mit BNiely that he stated his honest views in order to show those in 
p efwur what sort of man th^ had to deal with. For, if this last had been the 
writn'i mssaiBg^ he would hate used other words than 'tempted ' and 'cater,* of 
whUthsomimpUssdaaadtheothernieaBnemi and I suppose there is neither 
sb aor meaaBem in what must necessarify be done by ererj candidate for oflke and 
cUmt ia pebUshed worisi or ia examination or in speeches to conotitnenta 

• The IbrMSfMIr i>0«<M^ te October 188S. Aivl0r» by James Snlfy. 
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people only know you as a man of Ictteni and one haa no 

theological work of yonn to point to *' ; and had added, witli 

an ironical amile, *^ some people want an orthodox preacher, 

others a man of worldly wisdom and tact— a clever knave in 

short*^ Whereupon Herder had answered in the same tone 

that, so far as orthodoxy went, no one would have cause to 

complain of him ; that he trusted, after all his experience, he 

was not deficient in worldly wisdom ; and that, if a clever knave 

was wanted to conceal the weak points of the office, he was 

ready in a certain sense to undertake the post.> For he knew 

theoreticall}', as well as most people, that all professions con- 

tain something of compromise ; but he also knew that the only 

way in the end to defend a position from attack is to raise it 

from the common-place to a higher ideal. Herder's only mis- 

taice throughout was in supposing ho excelled in worldly wisdom, 

in which he was almost as strikingly deficient as Don Quixote. 

It is truly sad to see a man with such views of the realities of 

life, and the beauty of activity as his, continually boasting his 

keen practical sense, and continually failing to use the right 

means to an end. In this case, it is quite possible that, under the 

advice of Heyne and Brandos the Hanoverian minister, it was 

partly to explain his new theological position to the orthodox of 

Gottingen that Herder wrote this series of works. But the 

smallest amount of ** worldly wisdom '* would have told him 

that nothing could have been wider of the mark, and indeed he 

himself, speaking of the AeliesU Urhunde^ insists that they 

were written not for Gottingen but for Germany. 

The right of the appointment in Gottingen seems to have 
lain between the Hanoverian ministers, Brandos and Bremer, 
and the Gottingen consistory, cliiefly university authorities who 
on this occasion displayed all the petty rancour characteristic of 
the hide-bound pedantry in which (Gottingen university-men 
even excelled their fellows, as we learn from Heine's mocking 
laughter fifty years afterwards.* Towards the end of January 

^ Herter^ Conrcipoodtneo with H^yii«t Ittter 88. ( Tmi aail «a Artfsr.) 
' 6m nKMt of Heins'i MrU« work, especUU/ Uis JSTarvivUf. 
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1774 Herder was invited to preach before the ministcn in 
Hanover, hot the visit was a complete failure. It does not 
appear that lie even preadiedi and the silly etiquette of the court 
tRNibled him as much as it had troubled Zimmermann ; more, 
indeed, for he seems to have found Zimmermann quite the 
courtier and favourite of society there, in spite of ill-health and 
melanchdy humours. The polite seem to have objected to 
Herder's apparel as only fit for the company of peasants, which 
must have been a sore blow, and, under tlie pain of such insults, 
he scandalised propriety still more by unexpectedly disappear- 
ing, and betaking himself back to BUckeburg, a day or two 
after he had come, determined never to tliink of Gdttingen 
again. In the spring, however, Brandes wrote demanding 
theological books from which to discover his real opinions. 
Herder at once sent tlie Urkunde and the ProtinzlaJbtdtUr; but 
Brandes, so far from supixwing they were meant to ^^ cater *' 
for the support of the ortliodox, was inclined to think such 
woika could not have been more ill-timed ; he deplored their 
warmth, and feared they would further confound the confusion 
of Gottingen, besides increasing tlio author*s unpopularity. And 
he was right Herder had not only failed to win the ortliodox, 
but he had succeeded in offending three distinct parties, all 
largely represented in Gottingen ; one of them almost identical 
with die orthodox themselves. 

Whilst Herder was still writing for tlie Frankfurt paper of 
Bchlosser 'and Merck he had reviewed in a hostile and rather 
flippant tone a dull and learned work, An Introduction to Vni' 
vmal Hisionff by Sohlorer, historian and professor in Gottingen. 
In this case, as in others, he had allowed his imagination to lead 
him beyond the safe ground of exact knowledge ; and Schlozer, 
who» for good reasons, had never known the sweet dangers of "^ 
imagination, devoted a whole volume to the exposure of Her- 
der's ignorance of fSusts. The object of the book was printed on 
the title-page, and once more matter triumphed over spirit ; for 
BoUoier's victory was of course complete, as far as it went 
Ihe review had been chiefly written to please Heyne, who was 
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not on the best terms with his oolleagueS| and| though both 
Hamann and Clandius rushed eagerly to the defence, Herder 
wisely let the matter drop as best it could. 

Worse still was the offence given by the Urbmde to the 
great Michaelis and his party, who were naturally very strong 
in Gottingen, though Michaelis himself, being a true artist 
after his kind, and conscious of right, seems to have paid little 
attention to the matter. But the worst blow of all was due to 
those very ProvmzudbldUer themselves. We are told in the 
Beminvfcenees that whilst he was writing these, and, indeed, 
most of his works, Herder was so carried away by the enthu« 
siasm of his convictions that he could pay regard neither to 
personalities nor anything else that came in his path. But, when 
he saw these letters printed, in alarm lest they should hurt 
Spalding's feelings, ho hastened to write and assure him of his 
great regard for him and his works, in spite of minor differ- 
ences ; at the same time, being anxious to act perfectly iairly, 
he inclosed a copy of the book. Spalding, who was a benign 
and reverend gentleman, though sore let and hindered in such 
a dominion as Prussia, answered in calm and firiendly tone, 
quietly defending himself on one or two points. But his 
followers, chief of whom was a man named Teller, were not 
going to let the matter rest so. They obtained Herder's letter 
and sent it the round of Berlin, Brunswick, and G5ttingen, not 
under orders of secrecy. It appears to have been accom|ianied 
by a guide or explanation from Teller's hand pointing out the 
various atrocities of the writer, and was everywhere received 
by exclamations of '^ What double-dealing I '* *^ What hypo- 
crisy ! " Even Hamann's faith was shaken for a time, though 
he had just written some '^ Prolegomena " in defence of the 
Urhtnde. 

Spalding's party might be described as the liberally com* 
plian^ or the orthodox of sufficient reason, forming a link be- 
tween the Pietists and the dogmatic orthodox. They had wide 
influence, even such a man as the extreme Pietist Lavater, as 
we have seen, counting himself one of Spalding's disciples be- 

Q 
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fixe be began to keep ooneeieneeB on his own acconnt And 
now tbat this wbole party was set against Herder, nominally 
because his letter had proved him donblefaoed, really becaose 
lus ideal of religion was higher than theirs, to whom should he 
imii fiur support ? In these writings he had boldly declared his 
podtkm, aikl was proved too intellectoal for a Pietist| too imagin- 
atiTB for the dogmatic followers of WoliF, and a downright 
opponent of the liberalism of Spalding. Least of all, since his 
enalanght upon his future colleagneS| Michaelis and Schlozer, 
ooold he appeal to his former allieS| the apostles of untram- 
melled investigation and scientific enlightenment To such a 
peaa had his enthusiasm for what he considered the truth 
brought the man who expressed himself willing to play the 
^* dever knave,** to conciliate all parties, and had boasted of 
his *' worldly wisdom.** 

The storm broke in July 1774, whilst Herder was in his 
finnoorite Pyrmont with Karoline on a short holiday. Here he 
enjoyed the society of Zimmermann ; and here, for the first time, 
be met Mendelssohn, with whom he had occasionally corre- 
sponded before. One letter, at all events, he had written to 
bim finom Biga, questioning the main conclusion of his Phado 
on the immortality of the sod. But his pleasure was laid waste 
by the news of Teller's liboL 

"VyrmoBif" ha writes to Lavater, "ought to be a vall^ of (he 
esiesHsIs to me; and lo! anmnd it has gathered a storm which has 
plunged me into the depths. AU (he ezoellent people there, in^hom I 
take so much pleasors, Zunmennann not excepted, are seen through a 
tlikk, dull eioud • • • . My birthday is near (his thirtieth birthday). 
I wanted to mske the oocssion a kind of initiation, and snoh it has beoomei 
tlioq^ otherwise than 1 thought 

He returned to his quiet home, and the sympathetic comfort 
ef hia wifo and the Countess. On the 28th of August-- Goethe^s 
birthday—'' I^diui knocked at the door," and his first child 
was born;* the Countess still taking a pathetic interest, for her 
only danghtor had died a month or two before. But, in spite ci 

> Wahilm Chriftiaa Qottlriod HMmt, died ItXM. 
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all, tho world long seemed to him a ** vale of woe,** as he wrote. ' 
to Hamaniii whose eonfidenoe in his disdple had been completely 
restored. Daring this automn Herder had some hopes of /oi 
appointment in a new university that was to be founded at 
MitaU| wliich would take his memory back with vague longings 
to Riga, at this distance looking so finee and happy ; but' the 
schemes came to nothing. 

.Late in the autumn he was agun induced to visit Hanover 
—much against his will — by the representations of BrandeS| 
Bremori and Westfeld, who were all really anidous ** not to lose 
such a pearl for their university.** Henler stayed with them 
from Friday to Mondayi and writes to Heyne that he went 
through some comical scenes. The question seems to have 
resolved itself into whether the appointment was to be 
given to Herder, or to his bitterest enemy — ^TeUer himself. 
Here is, at all events, an excellent basis for comedy ; and we 
can imagine the ludicrous mancDUvres of those ministerial and 
consistorial persons whO| having Herder in the flesh before 
them, but a fear for the peace of Qotiing^n in their hearts, 
were painfully anxious to say ''yes and no** at the same 
moment, and found the trick so difficult The crisis of the 
comedy must have been when, as Herder writes, '' as they were 
under the delusion that I had come to preach, I thought it best 
to refuse with the utmost courtesy.** Whereupon, one of the 
ministers thought Herder would like to hold a conference with 
the consistory, — '' but I thought good not to accept the proposal ; 
but with all courtesy, grace, and friendliness to let the matter 
lose itself in the far-off azure of heaven. And so the two things 
—Herder and Hanover — separated from one another.**^ If 
any one after this thinks that Herder was capable of selling the 
spirit of truth for money, I suppose he may go on his way with 
something of the self-content of the man who, having seen his 
own wit| saw more than all the world beside. 

About this same time Herder sent to Zimmermanni for a 

> To HcjBs, kttsr 86. (Fm wmI aa Mtrier,} 
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«~.HuK»Fer journal, a short treatise on the question already dis- 
GL-saed by Lessingy Haw ike Ancients reprteented Death ; bnt| like 
ao vumy of Herder's writingS| this did not take its final form 
till feome years afterwards (in 1786). He was also engaged on 
an eksay oonceming ne Cautee of the Decline of Taster which 
waa crowned by the Berlin Academy in June 1775. Though 
wnitlen in a oslmer style than the other works of this period, 
iLe spirit is thoroughly TeutoniO| and quite in accordance with 
Uerder*s former theories of art ; for, in a sketch of the history 
of the periods when the arts have heesa most highly developed, 
be proves that imitation is always worthless ; that the taste of 
Louis Ziy.*s age was inane, for true art must be founded on 
the people, and declines with the loss of liberfy and reality ; 
also that art has no necessary connexion with virtue, but is a 
kind of force of nature running through time, now appearing, 
now unseen, but never lost, '' for force is indestructible.'* 

The rest of the winter was spent at BQckeburg in compara- 
tive peace. Herder continuing his theological works and instruct^ 
ing a favourite page of the Countess. In February the Superin- 
tendent of the district died, and Herder succeeded in his room. 
A Superintendent is an ecclesiastical officer to whom I imagine 
the English archdeacon — or, in some respects, the bishop— <x>rre- 
spends ; for he examines, performs the ordinations, intioduces 
the young clergy to their office, and generally makes himself 
nsefol in matters of discipline and Church government Hardly 
bad Herder been appointed when the Count, whose darling 
fortress was probably in want of repair, informed him that he 
intended to divert the income of the office '^ adpiae ueue^** as he 
expressed it, with notaUe irony. Hcirder protested in the name 
of himself and his successors, and, under the influence of the 
Countess Maria, the Count gave way, contenting himself with 
snbbaoting the same amount from Herder's previous income. 
This arrangement was not likely to niake things smooth ; and, 
when soon afterwards Zaoharia left GSttingen, Herder naturally 
tamed his eyes again to the university. 

At Eester, Hartknoeh came and brought them a son of 
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'Hordor*s dead ister Neumann, whom he had long intended to 
adopt ; and early in June, Kanter, the bookseller of Konigsberg 
. — Herder*8 earliest patron^paid tliem a visit In Buckebm^ 
itsclfi too, the family had become very intimate with the cavalry- 
officer von Zanthieri who, we rememberi was taken for Herder 
when ho first arrived , owing to his dashing mien and the scar 
on his face. Towards the end of June* a letter was received 
from the court of Eutin, entreating Herder to go and look after 
the young princCi who had caused them all so much trouble, 
and was now engaged to be married, but instead of attending 
to his betrothed was moping in Darmstadt, bent on ending his 
gloomy questionings by a plunge into the Soman Catfaolio|Chorcb. 
Under pretext of a visit to relations, Herder at once set off with 
his wife and son, and they spent three or four happy weeks in 
the old familial' scenes. As to his real mission Herder was 
partially^ successful, for, though tlie young prince was obstinate 
against his betrothal, he retired to Eutin and gave up thoughts 
of tlie Holy Clmrch. Herder preached once more in the place 
where he had ^^ preached away his maiden's heart'' five years 
before ; Merck was coldly polite, but more amiable than might 
have been expected ; and the visit was made doubly interesting 
by an introducUon to Friedrich Karl von Moser, tlien prime 
minister in Darmstadt, and a warm admirer of Herder's recent 
works. Zimmermann, too, was tliere on his way to Switzer- 
land; and, before tlie Herders left, G(oethe himself arrived, 
fresli from that wonderftil Swiss tour with the Stolbergs, in 
which be tried to tear himself from Lili. A day was spent in a 
visit to Homburg, where Karolino's true friend Lila was now 
living as Frau von Stockhausen ; her garden-graves and tame 
animals given up, we must suppose, under the stem realities of 
motlierhood and a matter-of-fact husband. 

Towards the end of July the party journeyed with G(oethe 
and Merck to Frankfurt, and so to Biickeburg by way of Pjrr- 
mont Here, for the first time, Herder met Anaoreon-Tyrtseus 
Oleim, than whom assuredly a kinder-hearted, more forbearing 
man never trod this earth. We can imagine Karoline*s joy in 
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introdneing her Inuband to her '^ dear old imther Qleim ** (he 
WIS DOW fiftjr-Bix), the man who had shown her kindness, called 
ber Psyche, and written verses to her in less happj days. He 
sooompanied them to BSckebnrgy and the friendship lasted nn- 
bioken till Gleim's death. It was at the end of this Jul j, too, 
fhst Herder reoeived his first letter from the poet Lenz, then 
staying in Strassbnrg, courting (Goethe's Frederika, and causing 
his honest landhdy trouble enough because he would not keep 
Ids room tidy, and had neglected to teach his pupil — Baron 
Kleisi— ''the difiisrence between the religions^- Catholic and 
Lutheran.**^ Lena writes to Herder in terms of almost extra- 
▼■fpuit admiration as the leader of the Siurm und Drang move- 
menty of which he himself was an exaggerated— though in 
some respects a beautiful— type. He sent tlie manuscripts of 
Ids Soldaim and PandamomHm Chrmanienmj to Herder's groat 
delight, and we shall meet him again before he sank into com- 
plete madness 

With Gleim*s departure the short interval of happiness 
came to an end, and Herder found himself involved in new 
tronUes. The Count considered himself unfairly treated be- 
cmuae he imagined Herder was in secret communication with 
the court of Eutin, and it is probable he had not forgiven 
Herder*s reluctance to devote his income as Superintendent 
**ad pio§ unci.** From the beginning the oiRce had brought 
Haider nothing but anxiety and annoyance, and now, during 
his absence in Darmstadt, a worse thing had befallen. A young 
man named Stock, a person of ill repute and dnbious antece- 
dents, had appeared upon the scene. Some time before the 
oonsistoiy of another province had rejected him with disgrace 
in whas we should call the bishop*s examination. Shortly after^ 
wards, having gained the first prize in the Hanover lotteiy, he 
had laid out 200 thaler (say SO/,) in buying a wretched living 
fttxn an impeeonious nobleman. He applied again for ordina- 

• 
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tion, but having been again rejected he grew warm, and ii 
nantlj demanded bj what right he was kept out of hia property-^ 
had he not bought the living for money? The consistory 
answered by prosecuting liim for simony, and after betraying 
his friends into ruin he retreated to BUekeburgi and offered to 
advance 4,000 thaler (say between ffOOZ. and 6002.) to the 
exchequer under promise of a living. It seems sad that the 
Count suffered such a transaction ; but funds were so short, and 
the fortress so fair, and priests so unimportant In September 
Herder held his examinations as Superintendent of the consis- 
tory, and Stock was summoned to appear. He sent a rude 
refusal, *M11 -written and ill-spelt** He was summoned again, 
and, as he deigned no answer at all, one of the ministers in* 
formed Herder that, by the Count's command, this candidate 
was to be ordained without examination. Herder protested, 
firmly but with some tact in dealing with the Count's weak 
point He was answered, that the matter should be inquired 
into by a '' special commission.*' Becoming more indignant, he 
informed the Count that the matter did not fSull under the juris- 
diction of a special commission, and that he would resign and 
leave BUckeburg rather than act against his conscience. l!he 
Count coolly replied that he would find some other means. 
Whereupon Herder retired into seclusion for a few days,^ and 
reappeared with a fiill treatise on the subject, written with all 
his warm eloquence, and more than his usual strength and 
indignation ; for he was sure of the right, and had not studied 
Luther in vain. The conclusion was, that he refused ever to 
bring '* a smoking brand of hell to the pulpit and altar," and, 
for the rest, he would have no more to do with the odious busi- 
ness {mii dieiir siinkenden Saeke). The pamphlet was sent to 
the Count, who, being incapable of dishonour himself, was 
obliged to admit he had been in the wrong, and to recognise 
that a man who stood erect and caught at God's skirts' was 

■ It WIS OD this oeesikm tfasi he itampsd np sad dofwn hit mom tUl his tet 
wtra ton, Md ground a piece of MaliDg-wsx lo powdtr betwssa his hsadi. 
* Browahig** ImUm 7)pmmiim$. 
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more than a mateh for all the fortressea and train-bands in the 
worid. Stock was oommanded to get him out of BUokebnrg 
tenitoij within twentjr-four hoursi or to expect worse things. 
Yet relations must have been rather strained in the BUokeburg 
circle ; and for the first time tlie Countess took real offence at 
Herder's warmth. 

From the midst of these troubles Herder again turned his 
ejea to his firiends in Hanover and G^ttingen* In August he 
had been offered the fourth professorship of tlicology with an 
mnniial income of 600 thaler (about 90/.),' but had been inclined 
to refuse on the ground that any tiling under 110/. was hardly 
aaflBcient hr a married man in his position. Tliis October, 
liowevery hearing that the offer was raised to nearly lOOLf he 
dedared himself ready to accept, though just at the same time he 
learnt witli extreme sorrow tliat his chief attraction to Gdttingen 
waa gono; for Therese Heyne had at length died of consump- 
tion, brought on from mourning for her children. On hearing 
of hia aooeptance the orthodox were up in arms, with more hos- 
iSlity than ever ; and, as we are told that *' it must be admitted 
that in his negodations with tlie Gdttingen authorities Herder 
betrayed a pitiful want of manliness and dignity," we must be 
on the alert, ready to admit whatever must be admitted. Tlie 
facts are briefly tJiese: the Hanoverian ministry having written 
to ask the views of the Gottingen theological faculty as to 
Herder's orthodoxy, the faculty diaracteristically replied that 
they could not answer plainly; there was much in Herder's 
writings they did not understand, but they were inclined to 
think he had interpreted the history of the Creation in an alle- 
gorical sense, &o. Ac' The Ministry laid this document before 
the King, Herder's enemies apparently suggesting to him what 
he ahouU decree, for the respectable George himself was at that 

* Mt. Ltvstyboirmr.dlTldss thsleit by rix iastssd of mtsd to redvee to our 
poasdi^ so teft Um taeome wmld be nUhor mora. Om good aathorify, slio, 
dMto %gr ara s4 this period. Bat sU loeli ooaipsriioas sra miiltadbg sad 
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time only too mnoh occupied by those upstart colonists across 
the Atlantic and the troublesome eloquence of Burke at home. 
He decided that, as Herder was not a doctor of theology, he 
must submit to a colloquy witli the consistory on the subject of 
his belief. Herder indignantly refused, believing such a col- 
loquy would be below the dignity of himself and hb office. 

" It is a matter of indifferenoe to me," he writes, ** what people think 
of my works. It is possible that I am moro orthodox and am mors truly 
acquainted with Lather than they alL At all eyents the times are gone 
by when people went to Rome with their heads in their hands to prore 
their orthodoxy, and, besides, Gdttingen is hardly Rome." 

But he was willing to hold a discussion by letter, or to write 
a treatise, for tliis was more dignified, and would not be so 
much like fighting in the dark. Tlie Ministers, however, assured 
him that it was not to be tliought of, and continued to urge the 
colloquy as the only means, '^for they have prejudiced the 
King against you, and the King always abides by his first reso- 
lutions*'; (alas, yes; to England's sorrow t) Both Brandos* 
and Bremer represented to him tliat there was not the slightest 
degradation, that a colloquy was a mere matter of form and of 
no im])ortance whatever, except to satisfy the King's scruples. 
Bremer writes to Zimmerman tliat the colloquium was a regular 
and long-established custom in Hanover, implying no disparage- 
ment nor even distrust Zimmennan added his entreaties ; but 
for months Herder remained finn. It was not till the end of 
January 1776 that he was induced by tlie Ministry to talk the 
matter over with his old friend Westfeld. They met at Olden- 
dorf, on the borders of Hanover ; and Wostfeld managed his 
ease so cleverly that, before they parted. Herder had agreed, 
under certain conditions and protective clauses, to present him- 
self at Gottingen for the degree of doctor, which was to be con- 
ferred without expense if he satisfied tlie autliorities, and to 
preach at Hanover on his way there or back. Oyi the last day 

> This was the BrsiMles whose danghter H^jne married soon alter Theiess*s 
tetb, " with less dliBaiIfy than most men haire in choosing a pair of heoli.**— 
Csrljle's enay on Heyne» ArUMUanie§, toL II. p. 7S. 
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of Jnmarf lie writes to g mm cn na im, ^ I am raadj to tread 
the bitter nnid to Gottiiieeii.'* Under the stress of sors diffi- 
eultiss bkBS^ckAforg and the earnest rsBKmstnuiess and reprs* 
eentstions of friends, he had yielded a|;ahist his will, perhaps 
sgsinst his higher knowledge; hot I think lew eoold sflRud to 
esD this *«a pitifhl want of manliness and dignify.*' 

Whether Herder woaU finally hare prsTailed on himself to 
go or not, we who know something of his ways must remain in 
donbt He himself bid no doobt <^ I wonU not go to the 
eoDo^nm even if Weimar fiuled me,** he writes to Heyne 
some weeks afterwards. *' Since J said ' Tesi* under compulsion, 
my gmding genius has kicked up his heels {sidk gAaftmi)^ and 
a thousand times cried ^ Na* '* Fortunatelyi the teiy day 
after he had seen Westfeld he wss saved fit>m the pains of 
hesitation by an official letter offering him the post of General 
Superintendent in Weimar. Probably with a view to this, 
' he had inserted a dense in his agreement with the Hanoveritfn 
ministry leaving himself free for any other appointment, for in 
December Goethe had hinted that such a thing was possible. 

Ever since Herder's marriage Goethe and he had been on 
excellent tonus, baring forgotten the slight differences of the 
year before, as may be seen from (Goethe's short but most 
friendly letters. Herder^s answers are lost, but he always 
writes of Goethe with the greatest enthusissm to Hamann, Zim* 
mermann, and Larater. Since Wiriher appeared in 1774 tho 
name of Goethe had become a household wonl throughout 
Germany. Hoder avoided open criticism of the book, perhaps 
purposely not to annoy the Crountess, who was displeased at 
ito vrant of religion, but this did not prevent him from writing 
to Hamann, '< Goethe is a fellow full of wits (Giiti) and life. 
He will be nothing that he cannot be with heart and soul 
(eon Henem und mU der Fauit^^*; and again, to Zimmermann, 
Haroh 177A, ** Goethe b swimming down to eternity on the 
golden waves of this century.** On the other hand, Goethe had 
been delighted with the depth and phantasy of tlie Urkand$; 
and, though he had not much sympathy with the main theme 
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of Herder's iheolo^cal works {** for/' he writes, ^' the whole 
doctrine about Cbtist is so shadowy (so ein Scheimding) as to 
drive a man — a poor, limited, needj oreatnre-^to distraction ^)y 
yet ho sUll oontinnod to regard Herder as the centre and leader 
of the new school^ of which himself and Lena were at present the 
chief poets. There is no necessity for ns, therefore, to join the 
migority in quoting the invitation of Herder to Weimar as one of 
the most striking instances of G(oethe*s disinterested generosity. 
Kindliness was once for all as natural to him as singing ; ^ but 
in this case there was no need to strain. Besides, the idea was 
originally Wieland*s, though it needed all Gk>ethe*s marvelloua 
practical energy to carry it out He had himself arrived in 
Weimar in November, and, as has been said, had written 
within a month to ask Herder if he could accept such a post. 
Herder joyfully promised, but all through the winter tlie ortho- 
dox of Weimar and blind-eyed magistrates gave trouble enough, 
in spite of the hearty good-will of the Grand Duke ; who, in- 
.deed, Ooethe writes, was '^ absolutely determined to have no 
priestly quibbling {Pfaf€niraeat$erien) on orthodoxy and the 
devil." 

At last Karl August imperiously set aside all objections; 
the post of General Superintendent and rector of die town 
church was offered in February, joyfully accepted at once, and, 
after some more disputes with the magistrates, the appointment 
was finally ratified in June. Herder was to arrive at Michael- 
mas. In the meantime, though in the midst of tlie gaieties and 
distractions of those early Weimar days, Gk>ethe watched over 
his friend*s interests with his keen and practical eye. He writes 
that he had turned some usurpers out of the parsonage-house, 
and incloses an account and ground-plan of the building, at the 
same time rpgretting that hedgehogs will bm1d in the garden. 
In July he even went to church for the first time, to see what 

' And jti Wordfwortli has told as, aad Mr. Katthsw Aniold appsnntl/ 
AgraM, thai Goethe's poeme are not '^ IneriUhle eaoagh." Is it poidble thai 
ih&f leoMmberad the heglnBing of the foorth rohmit, hook xtL of Amt fs#la#fli 
Lttkmf 
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mad of a plaoe Herder would have to preach in, and gives a 
quaint acoonnt of the old tombs and Cranach*s pictnres. He 
advises Herder to be as simple as possible in his first sermon, 
for people were much alarmed at the idea — ^had heard that he 
could not |»eaeh at all, and were afraid they would not be able 
to understand a word* 

Meanwhile, at Buckeburg, regrets from (Jottingen and Han- 
over had been pouring in, but to no purpose. Frequent letters 
were pasMug between Herder and Lavater, chiefly on the sub* 
jeet of the Ph/nognomik^ which was now far advanced. Herder 
cootribnted portfuts of himself,^ Karoline, the Countess, and 
other friends, and sent ideal descriptions of Christ and Luther, 
as was the custom of the time. At Easier Claudius came with 
his '' peafomt girl ** and child, and stayed a week ; he was on 
his way to Darmstadt, where he had gained some appointment 
jttroufi^ Herder*s influence with Friedrich Karl von Moser. 
Again the two friends determined to live togetlier in the future, 
if by any means it could be brought about ; but it never could. 
I The only real tie to BUckeburg was severed in June by tlio 
. death of the Countess. Every one but the Count luul long 
known that the end was at hand, and she herself desired deatli 
with the yearning of a delicate and hapless soul. It was pro- 
bably hastened by a superstitious theory, for she had noUced 
that all the important events in her life had happened in June. 
She died on her thirty-third birthday, snd was buried at her 
summer residence of Baum amongst tlio peaceftil trees. 

In August Herder's second son was bom ; he lived to be a 
gnat favourite with his father, Goethe, and many others, and 
\ attained some real repute as a miner and geologist He was a 
diiM rstber remarksble for his god-parents, for, whereas three 
only are in England generally necessary to salvation. Herder, like 
flsost Germans, seems to have thought the more the better:* tliey 

■ lAVilwIiPlyjiifiiMilMAtf Jhif«Ai<r,?ol.iLp. 109. The portnili WM« 
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were Goethe, Hamann, Claadiusy Earoline^s brother Sigmnndi 
and Fraa von Beeeheffer; and the boy was called Sigmimd 
Angust Wolfgang. 

Li hia farewell sermon Herder reviewed his life in Bttcke- 
burgi touching on .his early despair at the prospect of nselen* 
nessi and suggesting some rather sharp reforms. On the 7th of 
September he preached by the monument to the Countess at 
Baum ; and on the lOthy with his wife and two little sons,^ he 
drove away from BSckeburg, its sad and happy memories, its 
loneliness and pleasant phices. The Count was with him next 
summer at Pyrmont| and they talked only of her who was gone. 
In spite of aH his strength^ he never recovered from her loaS| and 
died exactly a year after Herder's departure. 

' FnkMj tiM nephew had rttnnsd to MohnuftBy £or ws hear notUag oC 
him. 
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*" TWraf on I MmnioB age 
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A flUBf f Oir OJO IMDOfOd 

Vnm Um defdoped bratei a God, Chongli ia the genu.** 

Babu Bm EiRA. 

I PB0P08B in thb chapter to trace the general course of Herder's 
external life during the twelve years that passed between his 
•rriYil in Weimar and his departure for Italy. This may be 
done with safety^ for the period is sufficiently definitCi and the 
inner life corresponds with the external so closely as to remind 
us of the metaphor of the Pre-established Harmony ; each being 
indeed with Herder, as with all but the fevourod few, only a 
different aspect of the other. But, in spite of this, the historian's 
task ia rendered difficult for two opposite reasons ; for, though 
80 much has been written about this Weimar period| that it is 
hard for him to decide what to select and what he may assume 
as knowui yet original authorities from 1775 to 1786 are com- 
paratively scanty. Goethe has lefl us no detailed account of 
these years, and the stoiy must therefore be founded almost 
entirely on lettersi which are too often but broken reeds to lean 
upon. Hudi must be read into letters before we can get at the 
heart of a matteri and, as the very best generally chronicle mere 
panng whima and aspects distorted by emotion, it is perplexing 
to assign to each event ita due significance, and to say which 
eoune the stream ia taking when the currents seem to run this 
way and that. Too often the historian is like-a man who, having 
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heard in the night a ay as of griovooa pain, ttraightway 
aasumes that the agony is continuous ; whereas it may well be 
that it thus afBicts the unknown man only onoo a year* Of aid 
firom letters however, such as it is, we hare certainly abundance. 
Out of Gk)ethe*s notes to Charlotte Ton Stein alone a tolerably 
correct sioiy might be builty though Herder is hardly ever men- 
tioned till after 1780, H^er*s correspondence with Lavater 
continued up to that date, and he wrote frequently to Hamann, 
Hariknochi and Gleimi and after 1780 to Knobel| Einsiedely 
and others beside. But, ever since his nnforuinate epistle to 
Spaldingi Karoline tells us he grew more and more shy of letter- 
writingi and we find that she gradually took the burden of his 
correspondence upon herself. In her Remini$eenees the story of 
these twelve years is veiy incompletely sketched in some twenty 
short pages. 

Such then are our materials. And yet, monotonous and 
uneventful as this period was for the most part, I am inclined to 
regard it as on the whole the brightest and happiest of Herder's 
lifci for it was the time of his greatest and highest activity ; and 
during these years, especially towards the end, his mind is seen 
in its fullest development, though the results of his works were 
not so rapid and startling as in his earlier days. Happiness, in 
the ordinary sense of basking contentment, we must never 
expect to see in such a man« for it is hard to imagine a state of 
things under which he would not have winced now and again, 
like the galled jade ; but for the most part there was light, and, 
best of all, it was a light that steadily increased ; and it is not in 
blackest darkness that a man can rightly be called miserable, but 
only when light is on the wane. 

The travellers probably drove straight through the Han from 
Biickeburg to Halberstadt, where they visited Father Gleim, 
who, perhaps at Buckeburg the year before (though the date is 
doubtful), had been so much affected by Herder's preaching that 
he embraced^ him as he descended the pulpit, and saluted him 

* OUlm WM nadi gitea to cmbimoM. In ont of Ui letteii pnhthlj to 
17B| 1m aanrntH Out m h* was walking in hia gardsn oaa flMcaing be fril to 
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M «u apo8lle» At Halbentadt Herder would again be in 
Franian dominiona after many long years of alxienoe. Thenoe 
the party made their way southward with some diffieultyi the 
Riada b^g bad and perplexing, and on the 2nd of October, 
1776| after the son had set, their coach struggled over the 
Ettmberg, and at nine o^dock rolled into the little town on the 
Hm. 

As they passed through the walls the watchman, '' who was 
gifted with an extremely loud roico,** sang as welcome the old 
watchman hymn: 

I One thing it necdfal, and mutt bs aoi 
: OiBoi IM9 O Lord, this one to know. 

They would then proceed up the hill, and along the narrow 
streets to the qpen square by the church, then known as the 
oom-market or the TSp/enmarki (pottors'-market), now as the 
Herder-plati,^ and so th€y would reach the large, but rather 
ogTy, house that stands huddled out of sight behind the church 
with ita high-pitched roof. Here Earoline*s brother was waiting 
to receive them, having made all necessary preparations. As 
travelling companion, or, according to Earoline, as '' attendant 
augel** to him, there was also present a person of remarkable 
history, called Kaufmann, strongly recommended to Herder by 
Levator as a steadfast apostle of the faith, and now posing in 
diflbrent towns of (Germany as a martyr to the truth and the 
highest interesta of man. Hamann, on the first acquaintance, 
had caUed him a monsirwn ptdcherrimum^ and Herder and even 

cmbradttg an appls-tres with fecftn» fondlj imagining that it was his belorod Ui. 
116 woader Goethe ooold see little to admire in sach correspondence. This pretty 
pictais the roee tipped snow of the apple-blossoms falling on the tearful old 
Tratoa, appaislsd pnbaUj in a Teneiable dressing-gown— I owe to Sophie 



\x ■ A bnaM statoe to Herder was finally erected in this square, jnst in front of 
Ids chuthf ia ISSO^ haTiag been begun two yean before but interrupted by the 

poBtkal eonawtions of thai time. His iVMi«MM#, set to music V^^w^^** 
p e ti sn ii s d on the o cc a ii oa. I suppose it to be as good a likeness as sach statues 
gaBsnl^aiibthoas^ ills far too Biassife. Ilia significaatthathewastfaefint 
e< Wsfmaili heroes to be thus honoarsd. 
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Lavater saw through his impostore beforo long, and found him 
to be a false apostle and a martyr to a lie ; but, for the present, 
he deceived even the shrewd and sceptical Wieland, and Earoline 
was especially enthusiastic in his behalf, for, judging all by her 
own simplicity of heart, she surrendered at once to appearances. 

The first few days were naturally spent in unpacking the 
chattels, arranging the house, and paying tlie necessary calls. 
Herder was very well received by the Grand DukOy his mother 
Amalia, and his young wife Luise, who was living for the most 
part alone out in the summer residence of Belvedere. The old 
castle of Weimar had been burnt down only two years before, 
and she herself felt rather sore at heart over the wild ways along 
which this new favourite Gk>ethe was leading her husband. As 
might have been expected, Herder took more interest in her 
than in the young Duke and his easy-going mother ; and, as he 
seems to have been almost the only man of the cirde with a 
pretence to ordinary morality, as she was almost the only woman, 
ho long remained an especial favourite with her. Wieland was 
glad at his arrival, and received him with enthusiasm, though, 
in a letter, he regrets that ^* there is no one in Weimar worthy 
of Herder except Goethe, and he is much engaged with the 
Duke and business.** Before a year had passed, however, 
Wieland modified tliis opinion considerably, for he found Goethe 
'^ cold as frost,'* and Herder '^ like an electric doud.'* But the 
families continued veiy intimate, in spite of a certain vanity 
which Wieland*s daughters seem to have inherited. Goethe 
himself was out in the country hunting ('^ sliooting larks,** if 
tliat be possible) when the party arrived, but on his return he 
visited them at once, and was '* very joyful and friendly.'* 

Herder's reception among the clergy and authorities of the 
district seems to have been better than was to be expected from 
their opposition to his appointment Gunther and Weber, who 
worked under him in the town, remained his true friends, and 
would often spend the evening with him. But in Weimar, as 
elsewhere, he found that he could not secure his position with- 
out a batUe. It seemed as though he were doomed to be alwaya 

tt 
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a fij^bter, and yet to sadi a man conflict brings little ezhilara- 
tioii^ eftpedally if, as in this casCi the cause is merely personal. 
A fartnight after his arrival he was introduced to the consistory 
and took the oath ; wherenpon np rose the president, a hide* 
boand old man, who long continued a vexation to Herder's soul, 
and read an ordinance whereby ** all the first dass '*— ^probably 
the aobilityy oourtiersi fta, for in those days both at church and 
theatre thm was a very stem line between these and the iowns- 
SaXk in the sight of Ood and man)— ^^ all the first dass, who 
properly made up Herder's parish, were allowed to choose their 
Bpiritoal adviser or father-confessor, according to their own 
pleasoTB.*' The post which Herder now held had been vacant 
lor many years, for the Duchess Amalia was not a devout lady ; 
and, no doubt, these clerical gentlemen of the consistory hoped 
to do a smart stroke of worldly business by taking advantage 
of his modesty and inexperience ; and, besides, would it be safe 
to entrust the souls of the nobility to the keeping of a reputed 
heretic ? And again, had not they borne the heat and burden 
of the day, and is not the labourer worthy of his hire ? Only 
they were mistaken in their man. Herder indignantly protested 
on the spot, before the whole assembly, and refused to be put 
off by the president's quibble— worthy of Dogberry himself ~ 
that the dause in the vocation, ** he shall also hear confession 
from those of the first dass," signified ** in so far, namely, as 
they wished to confess to him ** ; for Heaven forbid that the 
nobility should coniess to any one under compulsion. Herder 
immediately wrote to the Grand Duke and Goethe, who were, un- 
fortunately, away in the country, probably dancing with tlie 
peasantrgirls at Ilmenau. The decisive answer in his favour 
did not come till the Saturday afternoon, and on the Sunday he 
was to preach his first sermon. 

His anxiety was fturther increased by some absurd reports 
of his behaviour which had reached Weimar, as such reports 
wiU; how he preached in top-boots and spurs, and had his 
dothea trimmed with lace and rufiies, and the like. I am in- 
clined to tmoe these rumours to the early mistake of the people 
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of Buckobargi whon they assamed that the dasliing cavalier 
von Zanthier was their new minister in religion ; at all evenfas 
all Weimar bad heard that this Herder was a friend of the 
strange and not altogether respectable young man Qoethe, the 
Duke's now favourite. Somey perhaps, knew him as the leader 
of the Sturm und Drang^ and probably most would have been 
more scandalised than astonished if he had mounted the pulpit 
in the beauty of nakedness. Qeorg Miilleri who was certainly 
little inclined to unorthodoxy or any other kind of outragOi 
sweopingly describes the natives of Upper Saxony as *^ very 
stupidy and in ecclesiastical customs absurd and pharisaical/* 
We call imagine, then, their relief (or shall we trust to the laws of 
human nature and say disappointment?) when Herder conducted 
the service in tlie ordinary Lutlieran gown and surplico. And 
yet, in spite of his studied moderation, the story of the boots and 
spurs continued to go the round through (Germany, even reach* 
ing Hartknoch in Biga ; and in Berlin the report was drculatedi 
probably by Nicolai in his spite against the new ''men of 
genius,'* that after eveiy sermon Herder mounted his charger, 
galloped round the inside of the church three times (which 
would require some skill in horsemanship), and dashed out at 
tiie porch. All idle tales, without even Uie ordinary phantom- 
body of truth, as it is to be hoped the reader does not require 
to be told. 

On the appointed morning, then, the quaint old church was 
crowded by an expectant throng. There would be no need to 
stretch the customary chains across the four streets Uiat open 
into the church-square, for all Weimar was there already. 
Lucas Cranach's great altar-piece, in which Luther — limned to 
tlio life* stands and receives on his head the blood from the 
crucifix, would be polished up to look its best; so, too, the 
monstrous tombs of Saxon nobles and other armorial non- 
entities. Karl August himself and Goethe were probably still 
in the country; but in the grand-ducal box (for the Grand 
Dukes of Weimar have a private loge to worship in, just as 
our Queen at Windsor) we may imagine the pleasure-loving 

bS 
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dowager Amaliai and the young bride Lttise^ '^ an angel/* but 
Iieroic ; and Friedricb von Einsiedeli Amalia's merry chamber- 
lain, and Count QSn^ head hofineUter to Luise* always a true 
friend to Herder and a great admirer of his sermons. And pro- 
bably Prince Constantine, the Duke's younger brothert a true 
musiciani would have come over from Tiefurt, three miles down 
the Dnii accompanied by his tutor Knebel, whom for the pre* 
sent we will call the Trelawney of Weimar. Perhaps amongst 
the ducal party Herder would see the exquisitely delicate and 
intellectual face of Charlotte von Stein, who for nearly a year 
already had held her (Joethe in welcome chains ; and Earl von 
Dalbei); may have come from his government in Erfurt; and 
Wieland would be there ; and Musausy the gentle gardiner and 
schoolmasleri ever ready to tilt against wrong-headednessy either 
of sentiment or sdencci but loving the simple legends and fairy- 
tales of old. In the background loomed Uie dim multitude of 
the unknown. 

According to Earoline (who, it must always be remembered, 
would have flayed herself alive rather than have said a bad word 
of her husband), the eflect of this sermon was instantaneous and 
eompletei both with the Court and amongst the townspeople ; 
there was but one voice of heartfelt admiration ; truth conquered 
at a blow. And to the last, the influence of Herder's sermons 
was very wide, and his success as a preacher undoubted. Such 
i opposite natures as Schiller, Wieland, the Frau von Stein, Georg 
. Muller, and Goethe, have all left us their tribute of admiration ; 
and, what was more important, the common people seem to have 
liked to listen. 

In the other branches of Herder's ofiice success was more 
difficult ; for, coming down from the independence of tlie pulpit, 
he was brought into contact with soveral external forces, each 
alive, each with a distinct personality, each with a separate con- 
ceit| fimeying himself of no snudl account in the management of 
the nniverw. For many months he devoted himself entirely to 
the duties of his station; the months became years, and still 
every oflfort at usefulness seemed to &11 baffled. AyearaAerhe 
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had oomei he writes to Gleim that ho oould read but little, and 
did nothing bat preaeh and write oiBcial documents ; and as late 
as 1784 he oomplainS| also to Gleinii that he is thwarted by 
stupid old-Saxon forms on eveiy side, and not one of his schemes 
for improvement has been realised. He was required by his 
position to preach, to hear confession, to confirm all the children 
of Weimar, to baptize, marry, and bury all the *^ first class *' ; 
to introdaoe and examine the candidates for ordination, and, 
worst of all, to supervise all the ecclesiastical accounts of the 
diocese. From this last duty arose a continual stream of corn- 
pliunts and begging-letters from all tlie parsons and school- 
masters round about; and Herder, who could do Uttle or nothing 
to lighten their lot, and, besides, was not cast in the correct 
accountant's mould, found the task inexpressibly irksome. But, 
for tlie most part, he went through it with a heroic mind; 
though it is no wonder that he looked with admiring envy on 
Goethe, who, as Herder himself said, '^ lived in complete calm 
through the most petty and even hateful bits of business, as 
though tliey were just the right thing for him ** ; and throughout 
he was inclined to admire Goethe's power in guiding the little 
world around him, even more than his genius of production. 

But the ordinary diificulties of a parson's position were aggra- 
vated in Herder's case by his own views of his duties, and by 
the consequent hostility of those with whom he had to deal. Of 
these views we already know something, and can see, at all 
events, that he was not a man to be content to tread the daily 
round, doing only so much as decency required of him. In 
spirit, at least, he was a bom reformer, and a reformer is 
generally crowned with thorns for a season. The consistory, or 
governing body of the Weimar diocese (answering, I suppose, 
nearly enough to an English *' chapter "), seems to have been 
composed of seven members ; and it struck the other six that 
it would be a very excellent thing for themselves and their 
mouldering institutions if they made a solemn league and 
covenant to oppose every scheme of reform that Herder laid 
before tliem. The idea, though not specially brilliant, was to 
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the parpose ; and we can imagine with what feelings Herder 
would go down to the ehapter*hou8e every week — aometimes 
twioBy or more — and dash his fervid head against that immove- 
able blockade of sandbags. Often the contest lasted from early 
morning till late in the afternoon ; and it i^ not to be expected 
tbai anch a oonrse of discipline would improve his temper, or 
Imgbten his ontlook on life. As though not even a chance of 
oontentment was to be allowed him, he was smitten at Christmas 
by a bilioos fever (OalUi^eber)^ which was unskilftilly treatedy 
and was followed in the spring by janndioe and all the horrors 
of liver complaint| from which he conld never entirely free him- 
self till his lifers end| in spite of fi^nent visits to the waters at 
Karlsbad, Pyrmont, and Aix. We must take account of this 
affliction when we come to mention the increased gloom and 
despondency of his later years ; for, however difficult it may bo 
to fbi^^ve a man for being sick, it seems at present too harsh 
and paradoxical to place sickness on Uie same level as moral and 
intellectual feilings. 

Here, then, was enough to make life look sombre ; but there 
was worse behind. It seemed as though it was to be always his 
&te to be ground to powder between the upper millstone of what 
was then called Freedom and the nether millstone of pedantic 
orthodoxy. The widow Karoline is undoubtedly right when she 
tells us that at this time all the learned professions — especially 
the clerical — ^had fallen into great disrepute ; comparisons wore 
constantly made between the wretched country parsons and the 
soldiers or hunters, who enjoyed life in all the strength and free* 
dom of nature, ** and thereby the peacefid and studious parson 
was displayed in a very pitifid light People with these views,** 
she goes on, '^ who otherwise inslued Herder highly, were ex- 
tremely anzions to convert him to their way of thinking, and 
often exerted themselves to this end by representations some- 
times polite, sometimes rude.'* ^ There can be no doubt that in 
saying this Karoline was espeeially thinking of Gkwtho during 
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hia first yeare in Weimar ; thoughy andor Gk)ethe*s leadorBhip, 
the Duohefls AmaliEi Frau von Stein, the Grand Dakey Enebel| 
the two Einsiedels — in fiict, all to whom Herder would naturally 
have looked for friendahip and aooiefy — followed in the same 
band. But Karolino has overlooked the real aadnefls of the 
situation. For, so far from needing *' eonversion to this way 
of thinkingt" Herder himself had been— in (}ermanyi 
events — its first apostle. He had preached the wordilessness 
imitation and the inanity of barren learning, and in oonsequenca 
ho was now told that it was a disgraceful thing for a *^ man of 
genius ** to be seen reading a book ; he had proclaimed the fidl a 
freshness of life aooording to NaturCi and the folly of oonven- / 
tionsy and now he was told that Nature favouiced the sportsman, 
the play-actory and the good skateri but waa comparatively in- 
different to respectable behaviour and the marriage-laws, which, 
together with other morality, a ** man of genius ** might regard 
as foolish conventions. Here, again, we see how true it is that 
a man is the slave of his own productions. But, worse than all. 
Herder, having lagged behind the current of the stream of 
thought to which he himself had given the first impulse— 
having, indeed, followed of late a completely diflerent channel- 
was as one who has lost caste in the eyes of his fellows, or, at 
best, is contemptuously pitied where once he was leader and 
king. As a parallel, we may think of Wordsworth, when the 
young Titans went on their way to the conquest of the future 
with but a passing regret, '^ thus having been tliat he sliould 
cease to be,** ^ and tliat — 

Hs alone breaks from the raa and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaTes.* 

But it must not be thought that Herder, therefore, shut 
himself fit>m his kind. When he was not ooenpied with the 
cares of ofiice he was glad to take part, though apparently only 
as spectator, in the concerts and plays and open-air 

• SheHcy's Line§ to Wordtmmtk, 
' Ths Z0tt Limdert by Browning. 
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^ wludiy mider GooUie's (raidsnoei qaickly saoooeded each othor 
: in honmir of the joang Dake and DachesB. Goethe now and 
again mentiona him in his letters to Charlotte von Stein as 
Ibrming one of the oompany in some expedition to Dombargi 
Jena, or lovely little llefhrt, where the woodland stago was 
boilt Bat hia greatest delight waa to attend the little gather- 
ings, whidi in her more intellectual moods the Duchess Amalia 
ironld cdlecty either in her house at Weimar or more generally 
in the Ettersbnrg on the thickly- wooded hilL Here tlie after- 
noons or evenings would be spent in music, or discussions on art, 
literatore, and politics ; or some one would recite passages from 
Siakespeaie, Goethe, Lessing, Wieland, and Herder himself. 
Daring these earlier years in Weimar, too, he n^ to ride a 
great deal ; and one hard gallop from distant (}otha seems to 
■have become a fable of prowess. The month after he arrived 
lie virited Eochberg, the country estate of the Frau von Stein ; 
and there, ibr the first time, ho met the poet Lenz, who rotunied 
lor a qMce to Wmmar, but had to take his departure soon 
afterwards on account of some lampoon or otiier piece of folly 
{always spoken of by Goethe as an Eulei) which he aimed at 
Goethe and perhaps higher personages. 

Of Goethe himself, as has been said. Herder saw com- 
paratiyely little for the first four or five years. Tlieir lives 
seemed to be running on diflerent lines, though we can now sco 
that the lines were gradually converging. The practical duties 
of each lay in quite distinct spheres, and the rest of Goethe's 
time was occupied by Charlotte von Stein, Karl August, and 
the management of the plays and other social entertainmentB, 
generally wild enough. Besides he was very often away from 
Weimar, at Ilmenau, Jena, Erfurt, or in the retirement of the 
Wartbai*g. The year after Herder's arrival he accomplished the 
oelebrated journey through the Han in winter; next year he 
was in Berlin; and in the autumn of 1779 he started for 
SwitMfland with the Grand Duke, and was away the whole 
wmter. As to Wiekmd, I have not been able to discover that 
there was any partioular cause for his comparison of Herder to 
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*an electric cIoud| though it is graphic enough^ as Wieland*s 
comparisons always are ; but it is certain that there could not 
have been any real sympathy between the two ; and in 1781 the 
potential electricity biased out into actual lightning on the 
occasion of some dispute at an evening party. 

Even in Weimari then, it was found tliat a crowd was not 
company, and tliat such faces as (Joetlie's and Wieland's were 
but a gallery of pictures where there was no lore. In his letters 
Herder continually complains of worry and loneliness of spirit ; 
to Hamann he even writes that he had never in his life been so 
much alone as during the winter of 1777-8| and on the whole he 
is inclined to think himself worse ofF in tliis respect than at 
Buokeburg. Being thrown back upon himself he turned once 
more to the joy of his life-work and the calm pleasures of his 
home. In January 1778 Earoline gave birth to what Herder 
called '^ the third volume of her works ** ; the other five volumes 
appeared in tolerably regular suocessioni and all seem to have 
been very excellent works after tlieir kind, though one had 
only a short circulation.^ But before we proceed to consider 
Herder's own works, and to give some details of his ordinaiy 
lifci we must take account of a strange person who now first 
appearsi and was to exercise considerable influence on his future 
aspect of the world. 

August von Einsiedol was one of a large family of brothers, 

' Here it the fall Cfttalogie : 

1774. Aag. 8S. Wilhelm Chrietiui GoCtfried, a doctor, died ia Weimar, 

1806. 
1776. Ang. IS. Sigmnnd August Wolfgang, iniipector of mliiei, died ia 

Dresden, 183a 

1778. Jan. ... Lndwig WUhelm Ernst* said by Oeorg ICiUler to be the 

least intellectosl of all the childrea and mnet aaUke 
Herder. He became a merchant. 

1779. Ang. ... Karl Aemil Adelbert, became a farmer. 

1781. April ... Lnise Theodore Emilie, married Henr fon 8tichli«g ef 

Weimar. 
1788. June. ••• Bmil Ernst Gottfried, became a forsstsr orraafert edited 

hU father*^ JiaehUu; died 1856. 
1787. Dec ... Karl Ferdinand Alfred, died AprU 1788. 
1790. Aag. 21. Binaldor became a foseeter. 
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none of whom were content to go iliroagh life by the ordinary 
plodding route. The wild hedoniBin of his brother Friedridi 
BUdebrand is tolerably familiar to students of Goethe's lifoi but 
lie had by no means so interesting and complex a character as 
August After leaving his native Lumpsig August had entered 
the annyi but, finding Uiat course of life altogether too oppressive 
and unintelligent for a freebom man, he quitted it in disgust, 
mnd came to see his brother in WeinuuTi where he seems to have 
stayed through the winter of 1777-8. He met Herder at Tiefurt, 
and the two were at once attracted to each other. He often 
csame to see the Hmvlers in the evenings ; and Karoline tells us 
they would then sit up half the night holding converse and smoking 
their pipes. From his letters, which begin in the June foUowingi 
it is evident that Einsiedel was already a man of wide and peculiar 
knowledge. For the present his attention was chiefly directed 
to the misty dynasties of antiquity, especially the Ghaldaean and 
Egyptian, though he was an enthusiastic inquirer into the 
history and customs of all unsophisticated and primitive races- 
modem as well as ancient In these days he would probably 
have devoted himself to the study of sociologjTi acconling to the 
scientific method ; and he might have done some good work in 
that UiiCb for his mind was eminently scientific. And indeed 
chemistry, as far as it then existed, and geology, became more 
and more his favourite pursuits, and he was anxious to make 
himself acquainted with all the important conclusions of anatomy 
and physiology. 

^* He had not a trace of imagination,** Earolino continues ; 
*' and his only aim was to obtain what he called ' definite and 
tme ideas.' ** ^ Still she thought him on the whole *' the kindest 
and most good-tempered man in the world.** He hated quackery 
above all things, especially quackery in science ; but he could 
never be induced to publi^ a word of his own patient investiga- 
tiona, partly because ^' he found it too tedious to write a book,** 
partly beoanse he would not expose himself to the oritidsm of 

* Rtmiul$ee%de§t foL il. pp. S, 9. 
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<^a pack of wretched reviewen**; though he telle Herder that he 
had given the paper-makers plenty of employment by his oopioas 
notes. The life of the worM, politics, literature— he regarded 
all with equal suspicion and contempt An idealist fallen on 
heavy timeS| he knew not the meaning of compromise; and 
found to his sorrow, as time went on, that the universe was not 
created for the individual| and that his hand did not keep the 
stars in their courses. Then cried he in his wrath, *^ All men 
are liars. Vanity of vanities. There is nothing new and nothing 
true, and it doesn't matter.**^ In vain did Herder in 1780 
urge him to make peace with the universal destiny, to submit 
himself to the yokCi and not for ever to kick against the prides, 
since in the end of such policy the loss and pain were all on one 
side ; whereupon Einsiedel pleasantly but firmly replied| that it 
was all very well for respectable dtizens with assured position— 
like Herder for example— to submit to the yokci but to a fireo- 
bom, unlimited Einsiedel it yruB a very different matter. '' Of 
oH foolish things in the world/* he goes on, *^ the most foolish is 
that one man does a thing because another wants him to.** 
How much bettck' to enjoy the glorious independence of 
Einsiedel, whose greatest happiness is to do nothing, ** for all 
motives of action are in my opinion ridiculous.** ** For all our 
activities come to the same thing in the end ; we only change 
the appearance of things, without making them better or worse. 
We are all served like the priest John, who lost bdiind what he 
gained in fit>nt ; for he cut off a bit of doth for himself at the 
Emperor*s election, and then found that some one else had cut a 
bit out of his own cloak. Gk>ethe's Paier Brey is by far my 
favourite of all theories of morality and cosmopolitan schemes 
unce Enoch's prophecy. You get no real pleasure from activity ; 
the Godhead does nothing at all, and it's my opinion the reason 

is because he is very well off already Tour eremiteS| 

the theosophs of Asia, who have far more penetration than our 

' 80| too, BiiMiBOB^t "'Isagnid foang OzfM friend,*' a VB17 inlirlor biiaf 
toBintiedd. 
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'phikMophoTBy who consider aedviiy tho function of man, ihey 
all 9kj that absorption into inactivity is union witii tiie Godhead, 
the heritage of good men, their being's end and aim.** And 
again he writes : ** What would you have me do with myself? 
I have no interest in life at alL The view of the Preacher is the 
hest view of life, and it is tiie view I take as mine ; ** and so on 
in knguage long painfully familiar to us alL^ 

For the sake of clearness we may as well here sketch the 
oouTse of his life as far as it concerned Herder, though we shall 
have to anticipate a littie. After waiting for his discharge from 
the army at Lumpsig, where the ignorance of his parents seems 
to have driven him to despair, he returned to Weimar on his 
way to Gottingen, and perhaps spent tho whole of tiie winter 
there. On reaching G(dtiingen he soon found tiiat it was not 
tiie place for a finee-bom man with ideas of his own. ^^ Nothing 
here,** he writes, ^^ but cold philosophy scraiied togetiier out of 
library catalogues. A few months ago I saw Schlozer *' ( Herder^s 
old opponent), *^ whom every one worships here. Never in my 
life have 1 come across so odious (fatal) a countenance, though 
I have travelled a good deal and mixed witii the crowd at the 
Frankfurt fair. • ... I am sick of these men and this old 
atoiy, and indeed of all the pushing and pulling along the path 
of this world, and I have determined to take up my pilgrim's 
staff and go wandering over the world till I find a nation and 
climate to suit me; and that certainly will not be in our wretched 
civilised countries, but where mankind still lives free from pre- 
judice and system, willing neitiier to rule nor to be slaves.** 
He seems to have intended to make his way through Egypt 
and settie in Ethiopia, which he imagined was just the place 
for a free and peaceful life. ^^ The one and only difficulty would 
be the language **; and as soon as that was mastered he could sit 
under the palm-^trees and dream his life away, the best and 
wisest amongst his ebon brothers^ But for the present the 
aeheme was out of his reach, and in 1780 he passed through 

* EiiMsri httws to Hcwtor sis prlnttd in Heider*B OoncqKmdenes (Km 
wmT «• JETmifrX si the cad of foL U. 
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Weimar again on his way to Freiber/;, not far to the aouth-weat 
of Dreaden, to superintend aome mines in company with the 
famous geologist Werner. But even this proved a sphere far 
too limited for the high-souled roan; all the methods were 
antiquated, and all the teachers shams ; the use and wont of the 
phice was petfy and conventional. If each of us could but have 
given a word or two of advice on the creation of the universe, < 
how much better it would all have been. But on the whole he ' 
contrived to keep his temper by avoiding his irritating fidlows. 
^^ I take no notice of any one,** he writes ; '^ and indeed there is 
not a soul worth associating with.** 

From Freiberg he generally came to Weimar in the summer 
as well as at Christmas, and spent much of his time with the • 
Herders. It is significant that Herder, who was too often 
accused of bitterness and sarcasm, was never known to say a 
harsh or bitter thing to Einsiodel, the man who was more 
opposed to many of his dearest opinions than any of his otlicr 
friends. It was during tliis period that Herder tried to persuade 
him to accommodate his neck to the yoke of life ; but the old 
love of Freedom was not dead; and in 1785, apparently in the 
pay of the French (Government, he started with two of his 
brothers to explore North Africa. He passed through Weimar 
on his way, and proceeded through Marseilles to Tunis, where 
the party stayed six or eight months, feasting in charming free- 
dom with the Bey, visiting the ruins of Old Cartilage, and 
witnessing the bombardment of Tunis by the Venetian fleet But 
beyond Tunis they were unable to advance, partly because the 
plague was raging in the country between them and Senegal, partly 
because a party less suited for exploration never started to explore ; 
partly also because their numbers were unexpectedly increased 
either soon after they arrived or before they had lefi France. 
For during these years there had been dwelling in Weimar 
a lady of high position, the wedded wife of the Chamberlain,^ 
von Werther-Beichlingen, Lord of Frohndorf. In the Weimar 
circle she seems to have been generally known as one of the 
chief of court beauties. Fair she was for certain, but not so fair* 
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as fickle ; tat^ io tpiie of many experiments, she had found more 
difficoltjr than most women in discovering her ideal of manly 
ezcdlence. Time after time she had been disappointed by man's 
short-comings, for the individual man is bat a limited creature ; 
and time after time her fiuicy fell a4uming. She was very 
intimale with the Herders and a special friend of Earoline, if 
we may judge finom a letter in after-years, in which she describes 
how she used to come and play with the children ; and it may 
have been in Herder's house that she lighted upon Einsiedel, 
and hastened to oondnde that here at length was the consumma- 
tioa she had sought with tears and laughter. But he was going 
to Africa, and what were life in Weimar then ? In the region 
of the romantic Africa was the absolute : how sweet to dream 
away the sunny days stretched side by side beneatli Uie slender 
palms — a Paul and Yiiginie till life's hist breatli.^ Determined 
(o ibUow at whatever risk, during her husband's absence she 
caused the rumour to be spread that she had died suddenly ; 
and, after she had escaped unnoticed from Weimar, an image 
or doll made in her likeness was solemnly buried in her stead. 
The idea was undeniably quaint, and we cannot refuse admiration 
(o the lady's skill ; but she was detected by a friend at Strass- 
burg ; and when we watdi the husband standing by the newly- 
made grave, whilst the coffin was dug out and the image disclosed, 
it is hard to balance the tragedy and comedy of the situation. 

Here then was reason enough why the exploring party could 
not be as sncoessfiil as had been hoped ; for a court b^uty is 
not the companion one would choose in an attempt to penetrate 
into the wilds of Africa. The lovers came dowly back to 
Germany through Italy and the South of France ; and, after 
some negooiation with her brothers and husband, the lady was 
divoroed, and two years afterwards married to Einsiedel in a 
very commonplace and disappointing style. Goethe in a letter 
to Chariotte von Stein says, as commentary on the business : 
^ But ftr our runaways, what a horrible end I To die, to go to 

* tt WM oe|r *l»^ ^ ^' 7^"* *^^ ^ ^7** ^^8^^ thatBsnsidin 8t 
•a ths iHite iNsrti of Sarapo with Us gSBtls tsla. 
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Africai to begin the stntiigest romanooi and then to got a divorce, 
and be married in the commonest fashion I I have been veiy 
merry over it In this workaday world nothing ont of the 
ordinary course is allowed to be brought about.** After this the 
Borders appear to have had no great intercourse with Einsiedel 
for some years, though he wrote to Herder about some iq)poin(- 
mont which he hoped in his lordly way to obtain in the Berlin 
Academy ; but Herdor was forced to reply that he had not the 
slightest daim to show. About the same time Forster, Heyne*s 
son-in-law, was setting out to explore part of Russia by com- 
mand of KaUierine II. ; and Herdery at Earoline*s suggestion, 
hinted that Einsiedel would be a useful man for his knowledge 
of chemistry and geology. But Forster replied that this was not 
the knowledge required, and Herder, who Iwd some reasonable 
doubts as to the wisdom of his proposal, let the matter drop. 
After living some years in Lumpsig the Einsiedels removed to 
Umenau, where they were probably occupied with the mines in 
which Ghx)the took such interest; and Enebel| who was then 
living at Umenau, mentions them in his letters with pleasure, 
though he was much annoyed by '^ that enthusiastic fool of a 
woman.** She, poor lady, had found that her romance did not 
long survive her wedding, and that the man for whom she had 
died and been buried by proxy was beginning to regard her 
beautiful flightiness as an annoyance to a calm and scientific 
mind. At length he seems to have handed her over together 
with her son to the keeping of his younger brother. He met 
Herdor at Jena in 1794, and perhaps once or twice again ; and 
his letters continue up to 1801, latterly for the most part on the 
great doings in France, in which he was so much interested that 
he appears even to have undertaken a journey to Paris, though 
he was always proudly conscious that he could have managed 
the afiair far better than all these Mirabeaus, and Dantons, and 
Napoleons. 

On the whole we must regard this Einsiedel as one of those 
men whose powers are lost to the world for want of a great 
leading principle in life.. He had no all-absorbing passion to 
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which he might have mcrifioed his pridei bis oomfbrt, repata- 
taooy aU he hivedy eren life itselfi and thought the world well 
loat ; he was never lifted out of himself, but always kept an eye 
on the opinion of other men and took aooonnt of reviewers. 
TherefefOy dear-sighted and intelleetnal as he was, he remained 
m dilettante to whom the pains and blessedness of artist were 
miknown. For the complete sceptic is, in practicei identical 
with the vulgar fetalist, and both are as dead as mummies as 
AkT as production goes. 

And yet I am inclined to lay great stress on this man's influ- 
ence over Herder during 1777 and the next three or four years; 
finr, though the direct evidence is slight, I believe it was through 
the scientific mind of Einsiedel that Herder passed from Lavator 
to (Seethe. Even in the publications up to 1780 we begin to 
see a change, partly due, no doubt, to increased knowledge of 
Bpinosa — partly to the healtiiier tone of Weimar and die sharp 
oontact with practical life— but chiefly, 1 imagine, to the long 
conversations with tSinsiedcL 

In 1778 Herder published tiie first part of tlie Popular Song9 
and Battadsj and a translation and oommentaty on the Songs 
€f Solominij adding examples of the use to which these poems 
were put by the early German Minnuinger. He also rewrote 
his essay on Apprehension and Sensation^ fer his German spirit 
wonU not let him rest till he had attacked the eternal question 
of the JSgOy and he published it together witii the treatise on 
Ploiiik Artf that had been so long forming in his mind. In the 
same year he obtained the prize from the Munich Academy for 
an essay on the Injbtence of Foeirji on the People. In 1779 he 
published the second part of the Ballads^ and his Commentary 
on the Bevelation of St John. It is evident at first sight that 
in these woriLs he was only fulfilling schemes that had long been 
on his mind ; but it is significant that, amongst these six, only 
one is strictly theological, and this one seems to have been the 
cause of his final rupture with Lavater. And yet so littie change 
of position did Hwder himself see in his Maran Atha^ or ihe 
Coming i^ ike Lard, iiaX he dated hi§ published version 1775. 
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The interpretation of this carious poem of the Revelation 
evidently caused Herder much perplexity. Quided by his infal- 
lible canon of criticism, that we must take our stand by the 
poet's side, and see what the world looked like to his eyes, he 
could not escape the conclusion that the author of the Revelation 
wrote for those around him, and expected the coming of Christ 
very soon after the destruction of Jerusalem. But in that case 
not only had the prophecy been false, but the book had ceased 
to have any living interest for the present time. Herder men 
tioned his difficulty to Lavater, who adroitly replied, that *^ the 
telescope of prophecy brings all things near '* ; in other words, 
that to the inspired eye time vanishes. But this solution failed 
to solve, and Herder's book remains a curious instance of almost 
wilful inconsistency and self-contradiction. Oeorg MUUer tells 
us that its appearing caused much scandal to the pious, though 
Herder had attempted to guard himself against misoonstructioni 
and even wrote one of liis Letters on the Study of Theology on 
purpose to allay their fears. In December 1780 Lavater wrote 
ti)at he was ^^ oppressed and wounded " by the tone of the work, 
and with this letter his correspondence with Herder comes to an 
end, and we must suppose that his influence on Herder's thought 
ended likewise. 

Lavater's admiration for Herder was undoubtedly sincere. 
In his Physiognomy he describes him, afler his wild fashion, as 
'^ a genius striving, high-flying, wide-glancing, embracing, con- 
stant, almighty, full of creative and destructive strength ; like 
his works, a pyramid at which mice gnaw in vain and insects 
break their heads." This figure of a pyramid, with the mice 
and the insects complete, stands on the title*page of the third 
volume. The motto for the whole work is a quotation firom Hei^ 
dcr's Vrkundej and the description of Frederick the Otreai is 
taken firom Another PhUoeophy of History. In October 1800, 
when he was slowly dying of his wound, Lavater wrote the fol- 
fowing ^^ Memorial, to be sent to Herder in Weimar after my 
death":— 

Kothing m mortal man is more immortal than love. Though it ikap 

u 
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for jMii togeUior it awBkM to tniMt 111 if it it touched by tbe finger of 
die BHUi wlio fixet implaated it in oar heert 

He died on the 2nd of January, in the following year. We 
ahall aee him onoe in Weimar, but be has ceased to be of 
importance to us. 

In October 1779 Herder writes to Hartknoch that this 
Moron Atha was his masterpiece, and probably the end of his 
life as anthor ; but it was far from being eiUier. In the year 
after he gained another prize from the Berlin Academy, and 
the next year from the A(»demy of Munich. During this period 
he was also engaged on a series of letters on the Study of Theo- 
logy, for he had found of late years that the candidates for ordi- 
nation had been much perturbed in mind — for good reasons. 
It was owing to this almost universal perturbation that Herder's 
paih was crossed by a young man whose friendship was of much 
valne and comfort both to himself and Earoline during the 
years that were coming. The Herders had spent the June of 
1780 amid the forest-hills of Umenau ; and on the return homci 
the first part of the Theological Letiera being finished, Herder^s 
whole time was given up to his practical duties in Weimar. 

Bnt eariy in October travellers between Thuringia and Got- 
tingen must have stared with some surprise at a melancholic 
youth of twenty, dressed in ^^ a round black hat^ white ^ Charles* 
doux * {Sehahl-4ueh ? scarf or muflSer), a good cloth coat, black 
breeches, white stockings, and new half-shoes,'' tramping through 
rain and mire along the heavy autumn roads, sorely perplexed 
by the devious way and the speech that was strange to hU 
southern ears ; tormented, too, by dreams within and omens 
without, but cheering his heart by the songs of David or Elop- 
stodc, and the bright hope of what lay before him ; for the 
desire of years was being fulfilled, and at last, having shaken 
off the dust of (Jotkingen, he was on his way to Herder, the 
weil-qxring of lift. This is that Qeorg Mliller whom I have 
ooeastonaUy mentioned before. 

He was bom near Schaffhausen, and firom birth had been 
endowed, with that sombre melancholy and inclination to the 
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terrific and supernatural which is characteristic of the meny 
tiwii» boj. When about eighteen he had gone to Zurich and 
was received into the enthusiastic cirde which centred round 
Lavater and Pfenniger. They about now must have been 
spending much of their time seated at a mountain's fiK)t trying 
to remove it by an act of faitli ; but, as their fiuth could never 
attain to ihe purity of a grain of mustard-seed, the mountain 
still remains. MiiUer's chief patron seems to have been Hfifely, 
a preacher in the town and a disciple of Lavater. After being 
in Zurich about a year he was sent to GUJttingen, probably by 
the advice of his elder brotheri JohanUi the great historian of 
Switzerland, who was already a professor at Cassel. But the 
change from Lavater to Michaelis, who was remo^ang other 
mountains, and not by faith alone, was too sharp for the earnest 
young mind ; he was chilled to the heart, and wandered about 
disconsolate and plaintive as a lost dog. Li vain did he stand 
for a whole hour, sunk in wonder, before a cast of Apollo ; 
beauty could do little for him. But long ago,'in Switzerland, he 
had read Herder's Urkunde^ and had fancied he found therein 
the final explanation. He had then determined to see Herder, if 
it were possible, and now he packed his little bundle and trudged 
boldly forth from dreary Gottingen, for the opportunity was 
come* 

In a series of letters to Hafely he sent an account of the 
course of each day as it fell out, entering into the last detail 
of domesticity, to the scandal of all stem historians. Some years 
after, in an autobiography which he made for the benefit of his 
betrothed, he again sketched the story of his intercourse with 
the Herder family in more general terms, chiefly relating to 
his second visit, when he lived in Herder's house firom September 
1781 till March 1782. His first visit to Weimar only lasted a 
week, and two nights of this were spent at the Elephant inn, 
which he compares to the interior of Jonah's whale for dis* 
comfort, for he was of a rather irritable and exacting tempera- 
ment The accounts of these two visits form by &r the most 
vivid picture of Herder in his daily life, and for our aketoh 

82 
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it will be sufficient to take them both together and select the 
detmila that seem characteristic, supplementing them occasionally 
fiom Karoline^s BeminUeenees. 

Hfiller gives an exact account of the house ; the front door 
painted bright blue, where his heart trembled with fear and 
expectancy ; the reception room, hung with engravings, where 
Herder himself came to greet him, with face ^^ smiling like the 
dawn in spring," proving at a glance the futility of all por- 
traiture ; the libraries and pleasant rooms with their sofas and 
^writing-tables; portraits, too, of Winckelmann, Swift, Hartknoch, 
Foseli, and old Hamann in the place of honour ; and then the 
bust of Minerva in black marble, a gifl from the young Duchess, 
envied of Groethe himself; and the study painted blue, like the 
finont door, but very dark from the shadow of the church; and, 
guiding all, the figure of the wife— -*^ a noble, warm-hearted 
mngel, gliding about, so light and soft, so gentle, so kind and 
lovely, so tender and true and trustful'* Karoline, on her side, 
waa equally charmed by the retiring but entliusiastic youth; '^he 
is pure as a flower and stedfast as a man," she writes to Gleim ; 
and, finding how much his presence cheered her husband, she 
was always regretting in darker years that MUller could not 
return to live with them, for then her husband would surely 
xeoover* 

The day was divided in the ordinary (German fashion, and 
each day of the week had its special routine. The family rose 
early, and there was a slight br^dcfast with milk or coffee before 
J^rder set about the duties of his office, received the complaints 
and petitions firom the clergy of the diocese, arranged the 
accounts, and wrote his official letters. Tuesday morning was 
always spent with the consistoxy, and too often he returned 
fiom the conflict depressed and gloomy. Thursday and Friday 
were his easiest days, and then he would work at his books or 
read Iflilton with Muller, and sometimes walk with him in the 
coontxy. But even these free mornings were generally inter- 
nqited by business, and Karoline tells us he never had a day 
entirely to himself; and yet his works number forty-three 
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volumes of considerable sizei which proves his aodvify, even if 
wo judge by quantitj alone. Provided that business allowed, 
dinner followed at twelve o^dock, consisting of the ordinaxy 
Oerman courses/ for Herder was absolutely indifferent to all 
delicacies and the details of cookery, ** which,** Karoline adds, 
^^ was a great comfort to me,** for in her hands the management 
of the whole household lay. After dinner Herder would play 
for a time with the children, whose great object was to induce 
him to descend to their level, and creep about with them on the 
floor as bear, or other monster of delight and terror ; whereupon 
^^ such a shouting would arise ** as was very trying to the nerves 
of the pensive young man, who, whenever the children wailed, 
which was perhaps inevitable, ^'wished himself a thousand miles 
away, and was like to have jumped out of his skin or to have 
dashed everything in pieces." ' From this he was fortunately 
restrained by politeness, and, on the whole, he bore his trial 
well, being even delighted by a species of miracle play very 
popular with the children, who were endowed with a dnunatio 
instinct certainly not inherited from their father. ** Once they 
played the Resurrection of Christ Serr Chriatua (probably 
Oottfried) lay under a bench, and the Angel (August) pulled 
him out by one foot ; or they enacted Adam and Eve and the 
story of the Temptation, and a thousand other excellent scenes,** 
in none of which the religious Miiller found anything to shock 
his piety. 

Herder was very careful in the education of these children, 
and even wrote a book of instructions for private tutors and 
governesses; but he sent his children to the gymnasium or 
public school as soon as possible, for he was strongly opposed to 
all seclusion and private instruction, well knowing that a child's 
best education is derived from its fellows, and the only real 
knowledge is that which oometh out of a man ; fw, as Goethe 

> For iutanoe : " Egg-wnp, tunipSpiotii imsI» cold meat, carp, wiatygnpas 
Mid niit%*' nji the minate obaerrer MfiHer on Uie iliBt dkj of hie tUL 

• MuUer's aeooonUof hiiTidti to Hefder were pabUdied la ISSl la a UtHs 
book called Ami dem Bmbnekm JSiwM. 
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t bas flomewhere said, we learn a thing soon, but are slow to dis- 
oover its trnth.^ Herder abo laid great stress on bodily enltarey 
and encouraged bis children to dimb the highest trees, and 
enjoy all the other forms of exercise that are within the reach of 
the German youth. The children having retired, coffee was 
brought, and Herder smoked half a pipe,* a practice which he 
had adopted, since his arrival in Weimar, for the relief of head- 
adies, jnobably by advice of Knebel, who was supposed never 
to let his pipe grow cold. He would then sometimes play the 
harpsidiord or piano, to please his guest, and sing perhaps 
besides ; and Miiller writes that he had never heard music to 
compare to this for pathos and simple grandeur. 

Herder's love for music never declined ; a beautiful song or 
a fine chorus never failed to banish his cares, and gladly would 
he hear and gladly join in a part. Handel, Mozart, and Gluck 
became his chief favourites, especially in their Church music, 
though one of his chief delights was to hear his sons — Gottfried 
and Emfl — play the Sm*en Words of Haydn. He had hoped to do 
much for religion by introducing true music into the services 
in his church ; but here, as in so many of his reforms, he was 
hampered by his colleagues, and also by the rising importance 
of the theatire, which drew away all the best voices for the per- 
formance of operas. Still, seated in his study, which was close 
to the church, he would listen to the practising, and could never 
continue his reading or work till the music was ended. He was 
never absent at the production of a good opera, and generally 
attended the concerts given by the Grand Duke on Sunday 
evenings. The Sunday before MUller lefl Weimar, in March 
1782, Handel's Messiah wbb performed at one of these concerts,' 
and Herder himself had written a translation of the words to fit 

■ In tlie lUHUtn Joumeg. 

* "Aad mmd/B face enoagh OT«r it" {sin sekr n{ffiisnUi Ml^tdeken)^ mjs 
lCiII«r; or does si^fiiawies mnsk " complaeent " here ? 

* According to Frnn Toa Stein's eon itwns <« often '*perfonned in Weimtf 
neearijaslTSO. Thli it en instenceof tlie enterpriieof the Weimer Gmrt, 
lor the JTmHiiA wns not perfomed in Berlin tiU 17SS— nor in Leipiig f or eome 

Inter and then agninet the adTice of eli the io<allcd mueicieni. 
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the musio. I have found no mention of Beethoven in Herder's 
worksy and, indeed, his music was probablj hardly known so 
far as Weimar at the time of Herder s death. 

The rest of the afternoon was divided between work and 
exerciso. When he was alone Herder's favourite walk was to a 
thickly-wooded hill, probably just across the Ilm, on the upper 
road to Tieiiirt With Miilleri or in later yean with Jean Pael) 
he would drive up the long slope to the beech-woods of the 
Ettersbcrg, and on to the retired castle, scene of so many revels ; 
or they would follow the Dm on its way to Tieftut, where 
Kncbcl had designed the park, not of such beaufy, M&Uer 
tliought, as Ooethe's park in Weimar. Of Gk>ethe himself 
\^ Kiiller makes little mention ; he was evidently rather frightened| 
and, being cursed with self-consciousness, was inclined to wonder 
what this man of strange renown might think of him, which 
after all was completely unimportant Once, it is true, on his 
first visit, he passed the black ruins of the old castle, and, cross- 
ing the bridge, walked down the new avenue, now called Uie 
Sterfij and through the broad and sunny meadow to the little 
white house with pointed roof that stands at the foot of the low 
hill to the left ; and Goethe, in his famous blue coat trimmed 
with gold, came to greet him, and talked of Switsserland and 
Lavater, and his old firiend Passivant But he was summoned 
away almost immediately, and the two never became intimate ; 
intimacy was, indeed, impossible. With Wieland Muller fared 
still worse ; he seems to have been prqudiced, probably con* 
sidering his works immoral and flippant; he thought the man 
himself, at all events, frightfully ugly and contemptibly vain, and 
saw as little of him and his family as possible. Afler his first 
visit Muller said to Herder (for one must say something), 
'^ Wieland seems to be a very good man.'* Whereupon ** the 
electric cloud '* gave reply, ** There is none good but God " ; and 
the conversation ended. 

After his walk Herder generally set to work again tOl 
supper-time. After supper sometimes one of the ptriy would 
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reid aloud from some poet,^ or any recent work of interest 
Karoline sajs that she used to read all his manuscripts aloud to 
Um, that he might judge of the sound ; but more often the 
liours up to twelve or one oVlock were spent in conversation. 
Once, whilst Muller was there, the criticism turned on Lessing*s 
Natha n^ which had lately appeared, partly under stress of 
poverty ;' at another time Herder was indignant against '^ the 
un-CShristian and devilish trafficking with truth, out of which 
so many authors made profit" Of his own dealings with the pub- 
lishers he never spoke ; but he seems often to have said that as 
ioon as one of his own books was printed, and had lost tlie 
confidential look of manuscript, he hated the sight of it Gene* 
rally, Weber, the preacher to the Siifty or foundation school, 
would look in during the evening, and Herder would smoke 
another ''half-pipe** with him. He took no stimulants except 
a little wine in the middle of the day, and cofiee ; tea was too 
exciting; ''and,** adds his widow, "he did not require cham- 
pagne and that sort of thing to stimulate his intellect,** which is 
possibly a sneer at poor Schiller, whom our Electra found it 
hard to for^ve, even in his grave. Sometimes high ladies from 
die court, probably the Duchess Luise and Charlotte von Stein 
among others, would visit the quiet parsonage, and would even 
discuss metaphysics* with Herder, with an acuteness that fairly 
astounded young Mflller, who, for his part*— being, as I say, 
cursed with self-consciousness — considered himself " too shy for 
aoeiety, and was sure to say something stupid if he said any 
thingatalL** 

■ "Ksnlias lesd (from GSIz), and Herder dtdng nesr her on the sofa 
gndosUy began to non ilightlj,** mjs the careful MiUler,-»for the fleeh ii 
weak, and 66ti, too piobablj, dnlL 

* Late in thii year (1780;» or earlj in the next, Gleim writes that Letsing 
had Tinted him with I^iedrich Jacobi, hot had icemed dall and had fallen aaleep 
at dinmr. Thai clearceft of mindi wae growing dim, and ear^ in Febmaiy 
1781 he IsQ into a deeper deep. The godi were beginning to go. 

* ""Sii^** Bidd Johneon, ""a woman's pnaching ie like a dog's walking on his 
htoikfi^ ftbaotdoatweil^bnlToaainsttrprindHihoaldbedoiieataU.** 
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But the main subjects of conversation^ especially at night, 
seem to have been stories of ghosts and dreams and forebodingS| 
of all things in the world — stories, to judge irom the ** well* 
authenticated *' exampfes quoted bjr Muller, that would hardljr 
impose on a child in these days, but were enough to send the 
young man quaking off to bed with hair on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine ; and they were firmly believed, by 
Karoline at least, as almost religious tenets of faith. It is not 
worth while to reveal the folly of these supposed omens and 
prophetic dreams ; indeed, we must respect die hope of Muller 
that his work will not hil into the hands of the scofier. But it 
gives us an interesting glance down the dim aisles of history to 
think that a hundred years ago a man like Herder was still 
haunted by a half-belief in the absurdities of second sight, fore- 
bodings, and spiritual visitants to the glimpses of the moon ; for 
tlie light of science as yet had hardly risen, and in the twilight 
many uncouth monsters, such as Cagliostro (bom the year 
before Herder), Gall, Mesmer, and Lavater himself, were 
fluttering abroad and perplexing the hearts of men, leading the 
very elect astray by their abominable superstitions, that have 
now become a sport for servant-girls and hysterical people of 
idleness. In afler-years Herder astonished Jean Paul by telling 
him he wished he could see a ghost (and, indeed, this would be 
a great comfort to most of us, even now) ; and to Miiller he 
said, that of all spirits he should like to see Christ or St John, 
and Moses and Brutus. ^^ Of Christ he would ask only one 
question, but of that he would tell no man.*' If we put our« 
selves back a hundred years, and become Herder for a moment, 
we shall have no difficulty in' imagining a question which might 
lead to the solution of much that seemed perplexing ; we shall 
also cease to wonder that the young Swiss found enough that 
was impressive, and even terrific, in the converse of that small 
circle, drawn dose round the stove in the nights of winter. 

On Sunday, probably after morning service, Herder held a 
class for candidates for ordination, with whom he discussed 
'^ the sciences, and other branches of knowledge which might 
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oonduoe to higher views of theology.*' One of his assistant 
preachers in the chnrbh was Sohr^er^ who had some knowledge 
of geology, and had written a good deal on minerals, bat, 
aooor^g to Miiller, '' preached conmion-place orthodoxj, like 
eveiy one else in Weimar.** On Sunday evenings there was 
tea in the Herders* hoose for any one who chose to come ; but in 
later years this was discontinued, "because/* says Karoline, 
<* some one alwavs chose to come whom Herder did not choose * 
to see.** It appears that after his death a satirical and wound- 
ing account of these social gatherings was printed in a Weimar 
paper, much to the indignation of the widow. As to Herder's 
manner in conversation, Miiller tells us that he contradicted people 
with so pleasant a smile it was impossible to take offence ; and, 
according to Earoline, his usual tone in society was an easy 
irony, which he found it necessary to discontinue as he grew 
older, because it was incomprehensible to ^^ the heavy Gter- 
manity of the Germans,** and led to continual mistakes and 
annoyances ; indeed, we too often find that his friends were not 
BO modest as young Uiiller, but objected to contradiction, even 
with BO pleasant a smile. 

During the winter which Oeorg Miiller spent with the 
Herders his fitmous brother Johann came over from Cassel to 
stay with them for a few days. But in March Greorg himself 
had to go, and took leave of his friends amid copious tears : ** I 
wept at every word that was said ** for the whole day before. 
Under his master's influence life had again become possible to 
him. As his brother Johann said : *' Herder brought Georg to 
the mean between the heat of Zurich and the cold of Gottingen." 
To (jdttingen he would not return, but went home to his native 
Bchaffhausen, where in 1794 he became Professor of Greek and 
Hebrew, and in 1804 '^ Professor of the Encyclopaedia and 
Mieiihodology of all the Sciences,** which I suppose to be the 
nearest actual approach to the ** professor of things in general.** 
In the troubles of the time he also found himself translated into 
a statesman. He never saw the Herders again in spite of 
repeated wishes, but the letters between them must have been 
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very namerotigi though these unhappily for us still lie unpub- 
lished in the limbo of the Schaffhausen library. On Herder's 
death Qeorg Muller, together wi{h his brother and Heyne, assisted 
too by Karoline and her eldest Fon Gottfried, issued a complete 
edition of his works, adding two volumes of Bemtnueenee$^ col- 
lected and put together by Karoline with the help of the others. 
Johann von Miiller himself wished to be Herder's biographer^ 
bat was intermpted by the European upheavals of 1805| and 
by death in 1809. Karoline died a few months afterwards, and 
Georg was left to superintend the edition. His task was Bnished 
in 1819; in October he wrote the preface to the JZemuiueeiieef, 
and four weeks afterwards he died ^^ with the image of Herder 
before his eyes as in a tranoe.** 

We must now turn from these domestic scenes to the wider 
interests of the world which— for Herder, as for every one — ^began 
across the threshold. In 1780 he had entered into a correspond- 
ence with Eichhom, Oriental professor in Jena, a young man 
of wide learning, inspired by the idea of human development, 
which drove him to write a continuous history of the arts and 
sciences of Europe. Beyond the region of learning Herder*s 
letters generally serve as introductions or recommendations on 
behalf of needy and deserving young men who had appealed to 
him for aid. For it seems that every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, gathered themselves unto Herder till he became a kind 
of refuge for Adullamites. As far as his power went he spared 
no pains in hope to cheer them on their way. For one young 
poet, Mnioch, who had fled from Frederick's soldiery in Koniga- 
berg, he collected money and maintained him at Jena, till he 
came under the fatherly protection of benevolent old Gleim. 
Herder's practical sympathy with the young never flagged, 
even when the current of young thought had swept past him oat 
of sight and left him wondering and ill at ease. 

Already he felt himself growing old, and a severe illness in 
the spring pf 1781 made him partially bald. '*The brook of 
my life," he writes next year, ** is often dull and moumfbl.^ 
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His health gradually grew worse, and he began to be tormented 
with phjriqdjijpoohondria. ''I am becoming an elderly God/' 
lie plaintiTely writes at the aga of forty ; and eveiy one who has 
grown old in mind or even in body will know from what a depth 
of soffering and regret those words must have come. And yet 
1 should choose the four or five years from 1783 onwards 
as by far the best and greatesti and tlierefore in a sense the 
happiesty of his life. In 1782 he published the first part of his 
treatise on 7%$ Spirit 6/ Hebrew Poetry^ and the second part in 
the next year. In the spring of this year he at length found 
time for a long-promised visit to Gleim in Halberstadt. He 
took his eldest son Gottfried with him ; and after a few days 
widi Gleim he went on to firunswick, where he was welcomed 
by Jerusalem with such kindness that he '* felt quite ashamed of 
himselfy'* no doubt on account of his impatience with the poor 
old man some years before. The travellers next proceeded 
northwmrds to Hamburg, with its reminiscences of Lessing and 
yottUifiil days thirteen years before. Here he at last met the 
poet of the i^euiag^ and was received with joy, though real 
friendship witn the worthy old man was probably out of the 
question ; and the real cause of the visit to Hamburg was that 
Ckndius had returned to his beloved Wandsbeck, which lies 
only three miles to the north, and was now superintendent of 
accounts for a bank in Altona. By June Herder had returned 
to Weimar and to Groethe. 

For ever since 1780 the paths of Herder and Gh>ethe had 
been gradually converging, though too often tliey seemed to 
swerve aside for a time through some harsh criticism or bitter 
w«»^ sometimes from Karolinci sometimes from Herder, for the 
difficulties of whose position Goethe perhaps did not make 
sufficient allowance. It was evident that Herder could no 
longer be master, for Groethe was now over thirty, and at that 
age a few years more gives a man no necessaiy advantage ; and, 
with the journey through Switxeriand in 1779, Groethe had 
entered upon a period of self-contained and steadfast manhood. 
His short notes to Herder begin again in the next year, and 
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Bteadily increase in number. In 1782 he introduced several of 
Herder^s ballads in the woodland drama called the Fuher^t 
J)aughierj which begins with the Erlk^igj and was acted on 
the banks of the Um at Tiefurt. A few months after Herder's 
return from Hamburg, Gbethe wrote to Friedrich Jaoobi that 
one of the greatest jojs of his life was that the painful clouds 
which had so long separated him from Herder had at length 
rolled away, and, as he was oonvinced| for ever. Throughout 
these years Qoethe was living for the most part a retired and 
even life — occupied with boneS| and stones^ and plantS| and 
schemes for the new park and palace ; he was also working at . 
Efftnont^ the prose Iphigeniif and, above all, WUhdm Meister^ 
parts of which he sent from time to time to Herder, ^' to be 
read by the fire with tea, that it may be more homely/* In a 
letter, also to Jaoobi, he sums up his life in this sentence : *^ I 
am still devoted to my old fate, and suflfer where others enjoy, 
and enjoy where others sufier.'* During the autumn and winter 
of 1783 Herder began to write his Ideen^ and read it aloud to 
Goethe, who received it with enthusiastic pleasure, and in a 
letter from Rome some years afterwards called it *' his dearest 
Evangel.'* The two were together almost every evening, read- 
ing or discussing science, or working at the microscope. 
. '* Gh>ethe visits me diligently, and is as refreshing as balm,** 
Herder writes. It was to Herder that Goethe first announced 
his joy fill discovery of the 08 intermaxillare in man, Mardi 1784 ; 
and he could hardly be induced to leave Weimar at all, *' so 
good and kind had Herder become." He considered him *^ the 
only capital that paid interest except Charlotte von Stein,*' who 
was generally present when the Herders came to tea in the 
Gartenhaus ; and during this same year he writes to her, *' except 
you, Enebel, and Herder, I have no public.*' 

Yet there was only too much fear that he would be deprived 
of his new-found friend just at the height of intimacy. For 
Gottingen, anxious to retrieve her mistake of eight years before, 
was urgent with invitations to Herder ; and, though to Earoline 
the word Gottingen '< sounded like Sodom and GomorrhA,*' a 
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struggle of eij^t yean against a barrier of sandbags tries a 
man's temper, and ber hosband was reaUj anxious to leave 
mrdmar. At the same time Gleim was scheming to obtain him 
an appointment at Elosterberg, on the banks of the Elbe, but 
these proposals came to nothing for one cause or another ; and 
two years later an offer from Hamburg and high expectations of 
office in Beriin — ^when the great Frederick, to use Gleim's phrase, 
^'had ceased to be mortal" — were equally futile, and Herder 
remained in Weimar. Whereat Groethe was glad for his own 
sake. '' I should lose much if he went,'* he says in another 
letter to Charlotte, ^* for, but for you and him, I am alone here." 
The fruits of this renewal of friendship were soon evident ; the 
first part of the Ideen appeared in 1784, and by 1787 three 
parts were published as well as three volumes of miscellaneous 
writings* 

The September of this notable year, 1784, was marked by a 
visit of Claudius to the Herders, and of Friedrich Jacobi to 
Groethe ; and we must here glance for a moment at this remark* 
aUe man Friedrich, or more commonly Frits Jacobi, though for 
the most part he belongs rather to the history of Goethe tlian of 
Herder* 

He was a year and a half older than Herder, and was the 
younger brother of Georg Jacobi, the darling poet of Oleim and 
the tender-hearted, by Nicobu called ^Hhe suckling." Fritz 
had become an enthusiastic friend of Goethe in 1774 at Cologne, 
where, with the moon glittering on the Bhine, he imparted to 
Goethe his greater knowledge of Spinoza.^ But after four or 
five years the friendsliip was interrupted. The Jacobis had 
joined Wieland in starting his journal, The Afereurt/y for which 
Herder wrote at intervals after his arrival in Weimar. For this 
Mereurjf Friti wrote his once famous novel of Woldemar ; but 
Goethe turned on his former self, held up the whole sentimental 

* ^M iMiiitfw Xetea* book ziT. end. Othen lay the moetiiig was at Fempel- 
iait. U WM al the same lime, or a month or two later, that Herder began to 
■ta^j 8piaoia,irid]at Ooethe waa already aeqoainted with eome of hia worka in 
UslHiwr's Khraij. And jel we are told by thswriter in the I^rtnifMy 
JbciMT msatloBsd sbovs thai Herder iatrodaeed Goethe to Spinoaa. 
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school to pitiless ridicule in the Triumph of SentbnmtaUigf and 
finished by nailing a copy of Wddemario the top of a tree on 
the Ettersberg, to flatter out Its tender leaves for die birds of 
the air. Jacobi was natnrally indignant, but after two or three 
years a reconciliation was brooght about, and now— as Jacobi 
had just lost one of his children and his wife Betty, a woman of 
much interest and a friend of Qoethe*s^— he was invited with 
his sister to Weimar in hopes of comfort Herder he had long 
desired to know, and had entreated Claudius, who was tutor to 
two of his sons, to eflfect a meeting ; but this had been im- 
possible, and only a few letters had passed between the twa 
Herder seems to have been rather frightened at him, alarmed 
perhaps by reports of his dignified and haughty mien ; perhaps 
because he knew that, as Goethe puts it, " God had punished 
him with metaphysics." The story of his published account of 
a conversation Lessing Leld with him on Spinoza and Groethe*s 
Prametheut shortly before death, and how Jacobi and Mendels- 
sohn contended over Lessing's dead body, is sufficiently fiuniliar. 
^* Spinozist, therefore Atheist I ** cried Jacobi, gripping hold of a 
part of the deceased hero. ** Deist, by the soul of Abraham T* 
shrieked poor old Mendelssohn, gripping hold of another part ; 
whilst the astonished world looked on. But in the midst of the 
struggle, in January 1786, MendeLssohn^s hands were loosened ; 
he was going, according to his Phadan^ to join his friend, and 
under the earthly Linden he walked no more. Yet Lessing was 
not left defenceless, for cleaving through the air with oarage of 
poesy came Herder with his discourse on God ; and, crying 
^^ Neither Atheist, nor Deist, but Theist,*' he bore hun off to 
some dim region between the secret top of Oreb and the Dutch 
Jew's workshop in the Hague ; and Goethe smiled for joy, 
though for his own part he was ** always so glad to hold hia 
peace when people began to talk about the Supreme Being.** ' 
We can now form for ourselves some picture of the little 

■ 8Mii««flN#liiMiX0l«fi»bookziT.siidGo«ths*slettnstob«r. 

• Thnu one of QoeUM*s Mm to JaeoU on tbs labjsct. J§foM% 
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party thai was driving southward to Jena on September 27, 
1784| alimg the road where Heine's plums were growing forty 
yearn after. They were Herder and Karoline, Claudius, Gk>ethe 
with his fiiYOurite Fritz von Stein, Charlotte's son, and Friedrich 
Jaoobi with his sister ; and they were going to visit Knebel, of 
whom I have already vaguely spoken as the Trelawney of 
Weimar. 

Karl von Knebel was one of the most beautiiult and at the 

vaame time pathetic, figures in the Weimar circle. He was of the 
same age as Herder, and he outlived all his fellow Olympians, 
fiir he did not die till 1834, two years after ** all warmth seemed 

\>> have departed from the world" at Groethe's death.' He 
watched the stream of time for ninety years, the ninety years 

^ thai produced Napoleon, and Groethe, and Beethoven ; an age 
that, I suppose, has only been three times matched in the history 
of die world^^by the centuries that saw Shakespeare and Raphael, 

^dsBsar and Christ, Plato and Pheidias. When Knebel was bom. 
Pope had been dead only a few months, and bonny Prince 
Charlie's hopes were high. When he died the Reform Bill was 
safely behind us, Shelley's heart had long ceased to beat, Byron 
was gone, Tennyson was a rising young poet, and Carlyle had 

^ written the Sartor. For ten years (1763-1773) Knebel served 
at Potsdam under Frederick the Great, of whom he has left 
some interesting little accounts. Here he became acquainted 

* with Bamler, the Karschin, and the other lights of Berlin, who 
in many respects remained his guides through life in spite of 
Goethe's influence. Tired, of the army, he travelled with the 
young Grand Duke of Weimar till Groethe superseded him, when 
he was appointed tutor to Prince Constantine at TiefarL Here 
he spent five years ; but with Herder he was not at all intimate, 
though they met occasionally. He is said to be the figure that 
in Goethe's Ibnenau (1783) is seen stooping over the fire with 
aboulden broad and strong like a hero of old :— 

D17 and good-hamonrad, cT«r with the skill 
To set Um cirds in a rosr St wilL 



• Thb swoaotof Xasbsl is dsrivsd fran his JVmAIsm (S toU. Leipsig, lS4a) 
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On leaving Tieftirt he had retired to his home at Ansbach ht 
three years, bat returning to Weimar in 1784 he had found the 
friendship between Goethe and Herder at its height. He im- 
mediately became very intimate with the Herderst and in later 
years we shall find that he was their firmest friend, though our 
Electra at one time very nearly caused a rupture by her indig- 
nant suspicions. Close upon two hundred' of his letters to 
Herder and Karoline have been published in Herder's Ndehtasij 
and a considerable number from the Herders in . Enebers 
NacJdatif thus divided and unarranged in real old-fashioned 
German confusion. In time he came to regard himself as 
almost a part of Herder's family, and yet he never remained 
long in Weimar. We find him complaining that it was dull ; 
^^ we are all asleep here," he writes ; ^^ Groethe alone shines like 
a star in the night,'V which seems to have been a favourite com* 
parison with the gentle and scientific old man. Indeed, he 
could never make up his mind where it was best for him to be ;• 
we find him now in Weimar, now in Ansbach, now in flmenan, 
and most often perhaps in the beautiful old castle of Jena. 
** He is a tender bird,'' says Earoline, ** who knows not where 
to lay his head." 

And this restlessness runs through all his character. like 
Einsiedel he, too, was lacking in one great purpose in life, which 
would have made a unity as of art where now there is only patch* 
work. A curious comparison might be worked out between 
these two men — ^the result was so similar, but their natures so 
unlike. Enebel was almost morbidly sensitive, retiring, and 
diffident ; and, though he had nut Einsiedel's brilliant wit and 
large brain, yet he must have been a more loveaUe man, 
especially in old age, for, if Einsiedel was retiring, it was 
because he considered his average fellow-mortals hardly worthy 
of notice. They were alike in their devotion to natural sdenoa, 
so far as devotion is possible for such men. Enebel was enthu* 
siastio over the first part of the Ideen, and, after reading the 

I Om hoadiied sod Biaetj-nlM, to be aoeozftto, sad then sn BM^ 
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^ Disoonne on God/* he wrote, '' From the knowledfp of nature 
ereryihing is to be looked for ** ; and Schiller, on his first visit 
to Weimar, said of him, '* Knebel, h*ke eveiy one else in Qocthe's 
oompany, pays too much attention to stocks and stones, and 
depends on his five senses.*' Ho might even bo called a 
materialist with more justice tluin most people who bear the 
name, Ibr he saw no diiRculty in explaining thought in terms of 
matter; and in philosophy he contented himself with Lucretius 
and the enlightenment of the Berlin school. But whereas 
Einsiedel, as we are told, had not a ray of imagination, Knebel 
to the last fimcied himself bom a poet — which proves that his 
imagination, though strong, was not always an advantage ; for 
though he wrote a considerable number of verses, and under 
great pressure from Herder and Gkietlie even translated Lucretius 
in metre, I suppose no one would now dare to call him a poet 
In politics he was, for a time at least, enthusiastic for freedom, 
the French Revolution, and the Rights of Man. ^^ Germany is a 
terra obedieniiaj^ he cried with all the wrath that was in him ; 
and during the troubles of the next ten years he was generally 
placed side by side with Herder as one of the leaders of the 
revolutionary party in Weimar. But a man more unlike the 
ideal democrat of timorous fancy it is impossible to conceive. 
His portraits, taken in old age, show us such a face of delicate 
sensibility, gentie humour, benignity, and lofly intellect, as has 
been given to few men, and over all lies the sorrow of a conscious ' 
fiulure, meekly borne. He knew that, unstable as water, he 
bad not excelled ; but his chief sadness was for the friends who 
had stood by him in his manhood, and one by one had dropped 
at his side. 

This was the man whom that littie party went out to Jena 
to see. Ihey would find him by his window looking out over 
the Jena woods, as was his custom, for he was one of the truest 
lovers of naturals world; and- they would talk through the 
twilight till night came, for it was his whim to have no lamp 
brought tiU it was quite dark; and then they set off for the 
drive home " through die fairest moonlight,*' says Herder, ^* all 
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of us half-aslcop and half-awake ; '* and Earoline adds in a 
postscript, '* Befroshed by your beautiful soul, which raised 
ino above the common round of every day, I drove contented 
through the moonh'ght, whilst Groethe spoke to us of the state of 
the soul after death. Only he was hardly warm-hearted and 
enthusiastic {sdtwSrmentch) enough for the heavenly light 
through which we glided.** 

The next few years went peacefiilly by. Herder was wrapt 
up in his work. Each year saw a new volume of the Idem and 
Miseellanieij and he was beginning to take an active part in 
the dispute over Lessing and Spinoza. *^ The amount of work 
Herder gets through is incredible," Groethe writes to Jaoobi in 
1785. And yet dl through the winter both he and Karoline 
had been far from well, and, for their health's sake, they spent 
July in Karlsbad with Goethe and the Frau von Stein. In 
September Weimar was visited by the Dutch philosopher Hem- 
sterhuis, called ^^the Plato of Holland,'* a strangely-peaceftl 
and quiet man, but in some respects not unlike Herder himself. 
One of Herder's treatises, on Lone and Egciem^ has, indeed, 
been published in the edition of Hemsterhuis's works as a sup- 
plement Ho was attended on his journey by his patroness the 
Princess Gallitzin, who also extended her protection to Hamann. 
In the same month Forster, then professor of natural history at 
Wilna, in Poland, came through Weimar on his way back firom 
Gottingen, where he had married Heyne's daughter, who, after 
the death of a second husband, became an authoress of some 
repute as Therese Huber. 

Forster himself had lived a great deal in England, especially 
in Lancashire, and accompanied his father as naturalist on one 
of Captain Cook's eicpeditions round the world (1772-5). He 
had gained a very wide practical knowledge of botany, zoology, 
and physical science in general, also of the history and cuatoms 
of primitive races, so that he could not fail to be very serviceable 
to Herder and Goethe at this time, and the correspondence oon* 
tinned for some years. He passed through Weimar again in 
1787 on his way back to Gottingen, where he was to prepare 

t2 
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foir a voyage of diacoveiy in Russia. Bat the scheme came to 
nothing through the outbreak of a Turkish war. Forster then 
lived for a time at Mainzi where he was visited by the young 
Humboldt, whose predecessor in science he has been called. As 
Ilia wife preferred to seek the society of her second husband a 
fow years before the death of her first, Forster devoted himself 
to the service of the revolutionists in FrancCi and, having been 
entirely cosmopolitan in his life and teaching, he did his best to 
betray Germany to the French. He held ofiioe under the 
Jaoolnn Government throughout the night of fear, and died in ( 
1794, in his fortieth year, after a life of abundant variety. He 
was amongst the first to attempt to place the theory of heredity, 
instead of '' innate ideas,** on a scientific basis. 

In the beginning of tlie next year Gbethe was busy revising 
his works for a new edition, and saw hardly any one but Char- 
lotte von Stein and the Herders. In Werther there was a good 
deal which Herder wanted changed. ^^ We had a good scene 
over it,** Groethe writes to Charlotte. ^^ His wife would not let 
a sugle word in the book be altered, and defended it excellently , 
welL" It is probable that of such a book Karoline was now 
the best judge of the three, but some alterations towards the 
end were made at Herder's suggestion. It is supposed, too, 
that Herder considered it a fault in the story that Werther*s 
motive for suicide was double*— disappointment in love and dis- 
appointment in ambition ; and, as is well known, this was the 
point on whidi Napoleon fixed in after-years. In July the 
ealm of the firiends was interrupted by the advent of Lavater 
on one of his apostolic progresses through (Germany. Both 
would gladly have avoided him, but he stayed with Goethe one 
day, and Herder, for the first time, saw him face to face. Lavater 
found him '^ polite, firiendly, and open-hearted '' ; but Herder, 
like Goethe, remained calmly indifferent to this apparition, who 
was so far from his present line of thought; ''for,'* to use 
Goethe's words, ''when a great man has a dark corner in his 
aoal| it is very dark indeed.'* 
" '2fioui a month after this Goethe stole away to Italy and left 
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the Herders in great loneliness for nearly two years. '' Goethe 
is a man in every respect, and, but for him, we shonld be quite 
alone in Weimar,*' Earoline writes in her indignant way to 
Gleim, who had been hinting suspicions. Li the July of the 
following year (1787) a young man, lean of figure and with 
head thrown forward, was peering about Weimar with dear 
and earnest eyes, forcing eveiy hero he met to stop and give 
account of himself at his peril. Unto Herder he came, and 
read him the manuscript of D<m Carload to Herder's great delight, 
though before he had been inclined to despise the author of TU 
Robbert^ FieaeOf and Cabal and Lave^ having known him only 
by hearsay, and not foreseeing what joy for the world and what 
sorrow for himself was lying folded up in the soul of Schiller. 

About this time the Herders seem to have been considerably 
hampered by the expenses of their large family. Herder's 
income was between 250^. and 3002. a-year, and by the end of 
1787 he had seven children to keep alive, besides himself and 
wife and servant We may imagine, therefore, how welcome 
was a gift of about 2002^ from an unknown hand in Eisenach ; 
and a few days afterwards the Grand Duke promised to increaae 
his income by about 70/. a-year. In April, however, his infant 
son died. Herder was ailing, lonely, and depressed, and could 
not even be cheered by a short visit from Father Gleim in May. 
Tlie *^ Discourse on God " was finished and published, and he had 
drawn up an elaborate scheme for a universal sociefy of all 
German men of learning at the request of Karl Friedrich of 
Baden, whose learned wife some readers may remember long 
ago on the way to Strassburg. In June Herder received the 
news that his beloved master the Mage of the North had died 
in peace, after his life of storm, and was buried in the garden 
of the Princess Gallitzin, not far from Munster;^ and in the same 
month Groethe came back '' one moonlight night " full of tales of 
Italy and the land where the sun is warm. He was with the 
Herders almost every day, and the longing for travel awoke in 

■ He died fti WeUbog and wm barM tA Angsliiiddds. 
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Herder again. We remember the cry of his boyhood, ^* my 
Italy, tfaee must I one day see *'; and now Friedrioh von Dal- 
beigp^i^aaon of Worms and Speyer, antiquaryi musiciani and 
brother of Herder's aoqoaintanoe — ^the Governor of Erfurt, had 
invited him to be his eompanion on a journey to Italy itsel£ The 
plan was of good hope, and all was arranged with speed ; leave 
of absence was obtained from the Ghrand Duke ; and on the 6th 
of August Herder drove westward from Weimar to Erfurt, only 
regretting that Goethe fiMind it impossible to bear him company 
into the land of Hignon. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

THK GOOD. 

** Whjr, where*! the need of Temple, when the walls 
O* the world ere that? What nee of iwella and£alls 
From Lerites* choir, priests' crier, and tmmpei-callsf 

That one Face, far from Tanish, rather grows, 

Or decomposes bnt to recompose, 

Become mj nniTerM that feds and knows."— EFlLOOVXi 

We have now gained the topmost point of the nigged upland 
through which our way leads. Here we may pause awhile and 
look around us, for the sun is still high and the place is pleasant 
It is no crystal battlement of heaven that we are> standing on, 
no shuddering pinnacle of eternal snow, abrupt, sky-deaving. 
There is the less fear of wandering from our track through mist 
and cloud, till the world seems to vanish from under our feet in 
the depths of some gulf of gloom, or we are left shivering at the 
foot of a sheer wall of ice, and dare not turn to look behind. 
Yet we are raised far above the wanton marsh-lights and stifling 
fogs of the common plain — on the highest point of a region auch 
as most of us can picture and some have known ; a region of 
broad sweeps of barren heath broken by quiet valleys for the 
homes of men ; of gently-rising slopes crossed by tiie flying 
clouds, and of sun-lit hills from which the view is wide. Here, 
as we rest .and watch the world, our eyes are now and again 
irresistibly drawn to a place far off in Uie blue of the distanoe, 
a place of struggle and crying, of life and movement, of doubt 
and death and despair, of endless hope ; a place where, as of old, 
every one strives to go every way at once, and knows not whither 
he would ; a place which is the present time. 

In the following brief account of what appear to me to be 
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the most important and fiir-reaching of Herder's works, I choose 
I to begin with those that bear most direotly on morality — ^[Mrtlj 
I becanae morality, like medicine^ is oniversally interesting, being, 
in bet, the medicine of life, and no one can g^ through life 
without haviug to faoe the question of conduct, whereas many 
actually lire without beauty and without philosophy — ^partly also 
because Herder would hare put morality first himsel£ For 
though he does not often condescend to waste time, as so many 
have wasted it, in giving good advice, yet the great efibrt of his 
life, both in deed and word, was to muntain a pure and lofty 
standard of right condud^ and to oppose to the last all doctrines 
and systems which seemed to him likely to undermine the 
motives for morality which had hitherto sufficed. And, in tlius 
i standing out as the champion of morality, he was tempted, ^ 
though not without reason, to consider that he stood alone of all 
the leaders of men. For though we can now see that morality 
was as little in danger as religion,— that Qoethe on the one side, 
and Kant and Schiller on the other, were prochuming a code of. 
conduct at l^ust as lofty as Herder's own, and that the Bevdution, 
whose terrors estranged even Herder's sympathy, was, as far as 
it was evil, only a proof by experience that complete immorality 
cannot stand, but is ridiculous or, more properly, non-existent, — 
yet it is easy to allow that the Terror and the Goddess of Beason 
were not reassuring to an earnest thinker who had the fiitnre 
welfere of mankind dose at heart; and it is one of those strange I 
paradoxesof history, that the proclamation of one of the sternest . 
and most exacting systems of ethics ever produced was accom- 
panied by an outburst pf the wildest immorality and rebellion, 
especially amongst the young, who naturally prefe rred flying in : ^ 
a mist to plodding on the dry and solid old ground* During the \ \ 
last ten or twelve yean of Herder's life these Kantian rebels 
took the place of the rebels of ^life according to nature,'* senti* 
ment, £^k>omy deqiair, and moon*lit mehmcholy; but it was 
really the same spirit working under a diflforeot form, and Kant 
would have disowned his supposed followers as indignantly as 
Goethe and Herder disowned Ae sentimentalists. 
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Herder's method of treatment was much the same for both 
the forms of the disease ; for, as St Peter brought do«m Simon 
Magus by prayer, so Herder hoped to bring down these won- 
drous high-flyers by education m its tniest and widest sense. 
*^ We must look to education and a knowledge of science/* he 
writes, and both in education and science his first object was 
morality ; for, indeed, if all wrong-headed and misguided people 
could be made to realise the truth of life as it is and the eternal 
laws of the universe, and had their wills trained in accordance 
with these, it seems as though morality would be a very simple 
affair. But we are still met with the difficulty that nobody can 
, decide what the truth of life exactly is, that very little is Imown 
' about the eternal laws of the universe, which to the common 
mind will seem, at least for a long time yet, to have no meaning 
beyond the laws of health and manufacture, and that, finally, 
every system of education, even when it is not merely a formless 
growth of time, is, after all, in common with so much else, but 
an approach to an ideal that for ever recedes. 

In Herder's time tlie great and scientific system of education 
now prevailing in Germany was hardly so much as conceived ; 
but it was an age of revolution in education — as in art, politics, 
and religion. Three years after Herder's birth Hocker had 
established in Berlin the first ReaUehulej or Modem School, as 
we should say, opposed to the old Gymnasia, or grammar- 
schools. We have seen that, as a master at Eonigsberg and 
Riga, Herder had devoted himself for the most part to real 
instruction, and had supported it with enthusiasm as a means of 
scattering the barren chaff-heaps of the grammarians. Sinoe 
those days Basedow, the other prophet who with Lavater had 
attended the world-child on his Rhine journey, had attracted 
the eyes of mankind by the strange intellectual antics of which 
children were rendered, capable in his forcing- house. ** I would 
not give him a calf to educate, let alone a man," Herder wrote 
indignantly to Hamann. But he was better pleased with the- 
Swiss Pestalozzi, who was only two years younger than himself, 
and had already begun his experiments in the rational training 
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of growing mindB.^ In 1783 Friedrich August Wolf, tho 
Homeric critic, went to Halle ; and this may be called the first 
step in ihe great practical reform in German education as a 
wliole, though since the middle of the century — in Prussia at all 
OTcnts — ^Ihere had been some sort of State control over schools ; 
and education was never left so entirely as with us to the caprice 
of irresponsible masters and the pleasure of parents, indifferent 
or endlessly gullible. In 1788 the '^ leaving examination," now 
so important a feature in the German system, was first established 
as a te8t.fi>r admission to the Prussian universities.' So that, in 
reading Herder's theories and proposals with regard to education, 
we must remember that he was dealing with a state of things 
▼eiy different from that now existing in Germany; in most 
cases, indeed, his proposals, whether right or wrong, would bo 
V j^ more applicable to modern England. 

Of Herder's theories of education in his more youtliful years 
we already know sometliing, so that we can afford to be brief, 
though a very sufficient account of his mature views on tlie sub- 
ject has come down to us. As head of the church and schools in 
Weimar, it was his duty to deliver an address on education at 
leatt once a year, an address for which Latin was the tongue 
ordained ; but Herder, who was always anxious to be intelligible 
rather than learned, preferred to use German ; and after his 
death these addresses were found careftilly written out word for 
word as they were delivered. Twenty-four of them, together 
with two memorial speeches on his colleagues, Musaus (died 
1787) and Heinze (died 1790), and a few short notices bearing 
on the subject, were collected by Georg MQller, and published 
under fhe title of Scfphnm^ which titie proves tliat in Muller's 
opinion, at all events, Herder^s first object in education was to 
produce men of complete moral self-control. It must be remem- 
bered that, when he speaks of education, Herder is not beating 

■ For SB aoooant of Fntdoisi's method mo Mr. Herbert 8penear*i trestiae 
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ihe airi nor vaguely sprinkling rose-water to charm the ignoranti 
like 80 many pleasant theorists who have never fronted chaos 
under the semblance of a class of boys. He had served a stem 
apprenticeship for yearS| and was no amateur, but knew of wliat 
he was speakingi Even in Weimar he would sometimes find 
opportunities to teach in the Gymnasinmi and on Heinze's death 
Herder took his place till his successor was appointed; for he had 
inherited the instinct of teaching from his father, and it is note- 
worthy that even Grervinus has nothing but praise for him here. 
There was plenty of room for reforms in education near at 
hand. Some forty years before Herder arrived in Weimar, it 
had become evident to the advanced spirits of the place tliat i 
knowledge of Latin syntax was not sufficient armour wherewitl 
to go out into life. ^' If the Gymnasium,** they reasoned 
^^ cannot train our sons for Uie battie of life, let it at least trail 
Uiem for the batties of war. Look at this army of giants ok 
Friedrich Wilhelm has got together ; and may not he or hi; 
unruly young Frederick turn them to a purpose against whici 
our Latin syntax would avail littie?** Herder aooordingl; 
found that the Gynmasium, instead of being the peaceful horn 
of the Muses, had become a kennel for the dogs of war. Tfa 
youtiis that were to be the fathers of the future were taught ridinj 
fencing, and the politics of diplomaqr ; dancing, deportmen 
and instrumental music had been added, in acoordanoe wit 
another tendency of the timci which, in Herder's words, wi 
ready to forgive everytiiiug in a young man who was gracefi 
in society. Pardy, as has been said, owing to Herder's ow 
rebellion against the inhuman dulness of the grammarians, 
had become the fashion to regard the perusal of novels ax 
verses as a sufficient education ; and if a boy could act a litt 
or sketch the outline of a play he at once claimed all the pxi^ 
leges of genius. Under the banners of Nature and G^enii 
plentiful societies were founded to cultivate the arts of smokin 
beer-drinking, and cards ; and though, when we remeiaber he 
poor and barren a thing education too often beoomes in i 
hands of pedants, it is impossible not to sympathise with th< 
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yaatbfiil efibrts at improvement, we most also agree with 
Herder J that the arts of beer, smoking and cards, of play-acting, 
mnd even verse-writing, are not in themselves a sufficient equip- 
ment for life, which is not all youth, but reaches in many cases 
to old aga But the reaction from pedantry had been so strong 
that, after Herder and Heinze had worked together for the 
Weimar schools for fourteen years, the evils of it were not 
entirely obliterated ; and, as soon as there seemed some hope in 
this direction, the first waves of the Kantian philosophy swept 
over Qermany, and all the youth began talking in an unknown 
tongue, as Herder bitterly complained, of leh -f Nieht^Ich — 
Ich -f mU'Ichy or to paraphrase, of Subject -f Object — Sub- 
ject + Ob-Subject ;^ a formula which, to Herder, seemed sad 
nonsense, and no doubt was equally incomprehensible to most 
who used it; whereas the aberrations of conduct by which it 
was generally accompanied were evident and intelligible to all 
men. 

Li his ciForts for the cause of education, therefore. Herder 

\ Ibund himself struggling against tliree strong forces : the bo- 

I numbing poison of pedantry, the follies of the ^* Natnre-and- 

1 Genius** school, to which the prevailing military mania may 

be added, and, lastly, the vagaries of misguided Kantians. It 

would not be difficult to find parallels to these three in modem 

England ; only, as we boast endless powers of dissent, further 

subdivision would be necessary. Our school of Nature and 

(Jenins, kr instance, seems to have very little connection with 

things militaiy ; and, conversely, our army-men seem to have 

very little connection witli Nature and Genius. 

In dealing with such opponents Herder was always fearless 
and unhesitating. Having a lofty conception of the reality and 
earnestness of life, he stated his ideal of what education ought 
to be in forcible terms, that must have made many of his 
listeners start ^^ Schools,** he said, '^ according to the sayings 
of our forefiithersi are workshops of the spirit of Qod ;** and by 

* 8«s llr. Rwkia^b exqainte psiodj in MmUrm P^itUer§, yoL iii. p. 159. 
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the Bpirit of Qod thejr and he meant| as he goes on to ezplaini 
<' the mighty impulse of nature, the living strength which 
imparts lifoi the tendency in man ever to become more perfect| , 
clearer in understanding, purer in heart, stronger in mil, nearer } 
to the Godhead, and fashioned more according to His image. 
At once we are raised far above the pedantic old conceptions of 
schools as temples of Apollo and the MuseS| who for the most 
part took the form of Latin grammars and vocabularies, or, at 
the best, of Anacreontic verse and imitations called faultless." 

But the time for suoh things, says Herder, is gone. " We most edu- 
cate for life, not for the sohools. " The whole man most be developed by / 
study and exercise in everything that is hamane, everything that makes 
a man. Above all, the moral character and judgment most be established I 
and strengthened, and, lo this be done, it is of small importance how. 
The understanding is like sn instrument which is serviceable for sny use 
when once it is sharp and polished. Whether, therefore, the means be 
Greece or Rome, theology or mathematics, is unimportant, provided the 
instrument has been perfected for the uses of life.* And by life is meant 
the life of humanity in its widest sense, not merely the life of exchsnge 
snd mart. With those who wish to turn our sdioob into apprentice 
shops for different trades. Herder had little sympathy. " Publio schools,'* 
he says, '* are institutions of the State for Uie production, not of future 
townsfolk only, but in the first ihstance of men. We are men before 
we are professional men, and woe unto us if in our future profession 
we cease to be men." Now the understanding and judgment of aU men 
that are to be worthy of the name must both be clear and solid. It seemp, 
indeed, impossible to be clear without being also solid ; for the ignonat 
man is not lucid, neither is the obtuse man profound. And, to render 
the mind clear and solid, two things seemed above all neoessaiy to Herder 
-^discipline and hard work. J 

We can imagine what a shock his sayings must have given 
to the sensibilities of the darlings of nature and genius ; for, as 
has been said. Herder was no rose-water theorist Withoat 
discipline, a school is no trainingi according to him| for it is 
discipline that makes characteri and it is absurd to talk of 
xojal roads to wisdom. Once for all, there are no royal rottdsy 



> That this tfaaoiy Is not altogether tnie, or at least adndts of SBoeh 
hat been shown I7 Ur. BnsUn, JMem i>MfliCMV, voL iv. Appendix HL 
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and '^the gods sell us nothing wiihont trouble.*' ^^ Quickly 
oomoy quickly go," is a universal kw, and the beautiful will 
nerer cease to be hard, nor the path of knowledge steep. The 
self-educated man, for want of disciplinoi too often fails of 
depth and accuracy ; and Herder luis nothing but scorn for the 
dflettanti ^' men of genius^ who have learnt, bv Qod's grace, to 
discourse eloquently on any subject in heaven and earth/* like 
the sophists of old or the journalists of more recent times.^ 
Knowledge that is poured into the mind as through a fonnel, by 
leefcurea and such easy methods, which involve no effort to the 
mind itself, is therefore worse than useless; for this is the 
knowledge that puffs up and tends to conceit, and it gives no 
training to the understanding* even if it be retained by the 
ezerdse of mere memory, which, taken alone, is a dangerous 
Tather than enviable gift Herder would therefore have the 
teacher always follow the method of Socrates, and draw out 
what was in the mind, rather than load it with a mass of hete- 
rogeneous information, which is the common English method 
justly called '' cram,** and strictly practised in nearly all schools, 
public and private, and at the universities. In our advanced 
girls* schools, where they work for examinations, the system 
appears to have become especially rampant ; chiefly, I suppose, 
liecause most boys, being endowed with a salutary spirit of 
rebellicm, will not allow themselves to be imposed upon after a 
certain point Of this so-called education, in which the learner 
is merely passive; of this imposed dogmatism, which is the 
choke-weed of wisdom ; of these eternal second-hand criticisms, 
which, as for as intellectual advancement is concerned, might 
just as well be rolled into paper-pills and forced down the 
diroats of reluctant youth ;'— of all such things Herder would 

I la almotl tbe 8sbm woidii too^ we htut heaid a " woman of learning '* 
adaiai witli tenmr, *'I tfaaak mf God, I em qnite as mnch at home [ehen §0 
§tA tm HMMm\ ia Heavsa as «b earth** ; meaaing thai ihe knew eomething of 
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Imve nothing ; indeed, he could not have conceived tJiat the 
system against which he protested would ever readi sndi 
lengths. To check tlie evil, he insists that once for all we f 
must abandon all thought of forcing. The tree of the forest / 
grows, and is not put together by the shifts of a stage-carpenter; ' 
and, if we continue our patent process of ^^ cram/' we must 
expect the characters and intellects of children to be as unlovely 
and inorganic as daubs cf painted canvas. '^ There they stand, 
these centenarian ^'hildren ! *' Herder exclaims, ** and we look 
and shudder/* 

As to examinations, Herder has not much to tell us ; for as 
yet it had not been discovered that examination is the panacea 
for suffering mankind. It seems to have been the custom in the 
schools in Weimar for the master of each form to hold a viva 
voce examination once or perliaps twice a year. Herder com- 
mends the practice as an encouragement to industry, wakeftd- 
ness, and attention ; but he warns the masters to ask only what 
they can fairly expect to be answered, not to seek to display 
tliemselves, nor to suppose that examination can ever be an 
exact test, but to remember it is only a subordinate means in ( 
education. Tliere is nothing to show that Herder would have 
disapproved of the modem system in Grermany, where the great 
^' leaving examination,*' that admits to the universities and the 
learned professions, is not so much a test of knowledge as of 
industry and sound training ; but as to the general idea of the 
English, who rush into examinations of all kinds as the final aim 
and complete test of education, it is only too probable that he 
would have regarded this as a curse of heaven, a terrific night- \ 
mare, which in our sleep we take for solid life. 

To secure a sound training for the youth of Weimar, one of 
Herder's fiivourite schemes was to establish a training-college 
for schoolmasters, as Heyne did in (}5ttingon and Wolf in Halle 
and Berlin ; but here, as in other reforms, his way was for a 

Losing in a Una and a half, though of TifHiing thaj knew ahsolntelj notfaing. 
Any one oonnaetad with modem edacatioB Is lortuiate if he euaot raiMmbar 
limikr 
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loDg time blocked bj the oonsistory. After repeated fiulares, 
lioweveri of which he oomplains bitterly to Oleim, he founded 
something of the sort in 1787. This was only one of many 
effortB to improve the condition of the masters in the poblio 
Bchools. The master's position, he maintained, must be high 
and secure ; he must be raised above all private anxieties, as 
far as his office goes ; and must be out of reach of the tempta* 
tions of self-4idvertisement, which beset the owners of private 
or proprietary schools. In practice Herder allowed his masters 
to follow their own methods as far as possible, finding they ; 
eould not work so well on any other ; but at the same time he 
aaysy ^* we trust our children to the State, not to the whims of 
an imaginative teacher/* Therefore, for the sake both of masters 
and learners, he considered that the State must be held respon- 
sible for the management of schools; and he enthusiastically 
defended the public schools, with their high spirit and grand 
tradition*— ^ their genius or guiding angel,'* as he calls it — 
against those who were beginning to cry up the system of 
private sdiools, claiming for these a higher moral tone. 

Coming down to the lower details of practice. Herder com- 
plains that in the public schools the forms were too large, and 
the work not interesting enough. As to subjects, he would 
have the lower forms taught * elementary science and mathe- 
matics on Pestalozzi's method. The necessity of natural science, 
he foresees, will become more and more evident, ** for, through 
the study of science, many old fables have vanished, and things, 
with their methods, are becoming dearer." Geography, history, 
and natord history must be taught in dose connexion, and will 
thus cease to be mere strings of meaningless words. But man 
has a natural need of beau^, especially in youth — and though 
there is no real opposition between beauty and science, and 
thoo^ to the specialist his art is always beautiful ^ — yet natural 
aeieDoe is not in itself sufficient for the average man. Herder 

* SgrAfva, p. S7. I gite the nCefenes kit it dioold be tiuMq^ I am loDow- 
iif lli; HaUksv AnoU nther thaa Hefdsr. Oa the nbjeet of edaeatkm the 
is cAhi VH7 rtrfld^f. 
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quotes with approTal the saying of Frederick the Great» that 
good translation from the ancients is the first means of enltare 
for a people and language. Grammar and the correct use of 
the mother*tongae must be taught for the sake of aocuracj; but 
the object in the study of languages should not be the grammar 
but the literature. And here the custom which sets boys to 
work on such books as CsDsar's ' is mistakeui for these are too 
dull and devoid of beauty ; and, if the best means of education 
is the knowledge of all that goes to make up man in the highest 
senscy we must devote ourselves to the study of all the best and 
most beautiful firuits of the human spirit in literature, in philo- 
sophy, and inquiries into the outside world. Neither must the 
body be neglected ; the whole man is to be cultivated in equal 
balance ; but it is to be remembered) according to Horderi that 
neither knowledge nor athletics are ends in themselves; he 
would not have a Gymnasium become a training^plaoe for petty 
ambition and conceit| such as we have been told English sdiools 
have become, or are likely to become, ^* barrel-organs playing 
serious or secular tunes, according to the neighbourhood;*" but 
ho maintains that the final aim of education is nothing else than 
conduct or life, which, as we have also been told, can only be 
said to begin with self-annihilation ; and the final aim of lifo, 
says Goethe, is life itself. As to the best means of education^ 
it will have been seen that Herder was looking forward, as we 
are still looking forward, to the happy time when the wolf of 
science shall dwell with the lamb of letters, when the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox, and the child of nature shall put his hand 
on the philosopher's den. 

Before passing on to Herder's second means of prodaiminK 
the Good, we may notice a passage in one of tiiese school 
addresses, which does not properly belong to education, bat 
stands midway between the training of youth and the conduct of 
manhood. In his address on schools as '' Workshops of tbo 

* Sopkrpti, p, sss. 
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Spirit of Qod,** after nrging his hearers to follow knowledge 
and tnith and beaniy as long as tliqr are at school, he goes on 
to warn them — ^half in earnest, half in irony — against the tempta- 
tion of becoming men of letters in after-life. '^ Oy become men 
of bonness*** he cries ; ** men of letters are the nnhappiest of 
ally and from the condition of our times they must become more 
and more unhappy from year to year/' He even foresees a time 
when, partly through their numbers, partly through the unwordii- 
ness of many, partly because *^ the world is sick of knowledgei 
and of the word of God, and only craves amusement,'* — for these 
reasons a man of letters may run the risk of hunger, nay of 
starvation {verhunffem). I believe that every great writer of 
modem times, except perhaps Emerson, has at some time in his 
life given us similar advice. But there seems as yet no sign 
that the race of men of letters is dying out, and the good advico 
is likely to be as unavailing as a law against madness. 

What Herder was able to realise for the cause of education 
in Weimar itself fell hr short of his hopes, chiefly through the 
solemn league of opposition in the consistory. Yet as Ephorus 
of schools or minister of education he succeeded in re-establishing 
what is called the Ernst Foundation School, which offered small 
exhibitions and board to the twelve most deserving or poorest 
scholars. Finding, further, that the chaplain to the garrison was 
wasting his honeyed words on empty benches, he induced the 
Grand Duke to divert the fimds and increase the pay of tlie 
schoolmasters, especially in the country districts, where education 
had fidlen into the hands of ignorant old soldiers, who were 
glad to teach nothing for four or five pounds a year. In the 
same year (1787) Herder at last set on foot a kind of training 
ooUege for some thirty or forty young masters, though again the 
reality was a poor thing compared to his conception. His pro- 
posals for a reform in the elementary schools were carried out 
by GBnther after his death. Remembering what he himself ha ^ 
Boflbred in boyhood from want of books, he established, and 
partial^ supplied oat of his own small inoome,> fund to pur* 
ehase books for very poor scholars, and he endeavoured to found 
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.a general library for the Gymnasium. In 1786, during his rery 
busiest period, he found time to write an alphabet (ABC Bueh) \ 
for the lower forms, and in 1798 he published an explanation of ' 
the Cathechism by Lutheri which every German Protestant boy 
is obliged to learn. He also long intended to write a simple 
book on the natural history of plants and animals for the use of 
the lower forms, but unfortunately the idea was never carried 
out. Here, then, are plenty of proofii that Herder was not a man 
of dainvy whims, vaguely hovering in the air ; but having his 
foot firmly on the ground he was foil of practical endeavour as 
for as his position allowed. That more was. not allowed him, 
that for want of action he was driven into regions of atmosphere 
too rare for a spirit which craved for the positive and actual, I 
suppose to have been one of the main causes of what he himself 
used to call '^ the failure of his life.'* 

But Herder was not only Ephorusor supreme director of the 
Weimar schools, he was dso supreme in affairs ecclesiastical, 
though here, too, his supremacy was too often reduced to the 
shadow of a name by the combined efforts of his consistory. 
Without entering into a detailed account of the German cede* 
siastical system of those times, it is sufficient to remember that 
by reason of his appointment Herder ranked first among the 
clergy of the town, and had a voice in the small upper consistory, 
and that he was created vice-president of the consistory in 1789, 
and president twelve years afterwards, on the death of the old pre- 
sident, his most wearisome opponent, aged ' and blind in body, 
and aged and blind in soul. But in spite of the consistory, he 
occupied throughout, actually if not le^Uly, the most important 
position in the Weimar church, always of course under tho 
Grand Duke himself. Or, to translate into English ways, we 
may figure Herder as the Archbishop of Saxe-Weinuur, except 
that his income was hardly a fortieth part of the income which 
beseems our English head representative of the gospel of renan- 
ciation. Such being his position we are bound to take some 
account of his labours in this sphere too, though it is tempting 
to overlook tnem and pass on to themes of greater interest. Bat 
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we most remember that religion wa8| after aU, Herder*8 professed « 
aim in life ; and sinoei as years went on, he came more and more 
to regard his office as an instrument for the furtherance of the 
morallj good, the account of it naturally fidls in this place. And 
here we will begin with the practical, as being the easier ; for 
religion is a wider thing than education ; and it is one of the 
iortanate inconsistences of life that people are generally agreed 
as to the means that conduce to the morally good, however much 
they may think to dispute about the end. 

Herder^s first object was to root out the tangled abuses that 
were choking the powers of the Church for good. To this end 
he introduced his new systems for the registration of births and 
marriages, and for the better ordering of ecclesiastical accounts. 
He also ordained that the management of public charities and 
foundations should come under the supervision of the consistory, 
and he reformed— -or, at all events, attempted to reform — ^several 
scandals that had grown round the practice of confession. It 
seems to have been possible, for instance, to buy, dispensations of 
certain sins by paying money into tiie (Government treasury, 
whereupon the sinner was absolved by the consistory '^ in the 
Prince's name **; for it was the ruin of the average Grerman courts 
that they were barbarous in luxury and limited in fimds. This 
kind of dispensation differed very little from the Indulgences of 
Tetzel, as Herder himself protested, and it seemed an offence to 
him. Again, members of certain walks and positions of life, 
anch as soldierS| the well-to-do, and people of the court,' had long 
been accustomed to consider that such as they had no need of 
spiritual physician or dispensation, or at least were not required 
to be so careful of their souls' health as the ordinary creeping 
nu»ials around them. " But,*' said Herder, << in the Church all 
its members are Christians and nothing more^*' which must have 
seemed a hard saying to many a high-stepping child of nature, 
and many a smug type of comfortable ciroumstanceS| who had 
imagined, as all are inclined to imagine, that '' the Ahni^ty 
would think twice before damning a person of his quality.'* 

Herder'a schemes for a theologiod college were not so sue- 
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cessftil as in the case of the training-ooUege for masten, fori 
thou^^h he drew up several detailed plans, and was very earnest 
in the matter, ho was oontinuallj thwarted either bj the oon« 
sistoiy or want of funds. • Towards the end of his fife he used to 
tell Karoline that on the whole ho was glad of this ill-suooess, for 
on several practical points in the scheme his views had changed. 
His object was to train candidates for ordination that thej might 
recognise fheir true position amongst the increasing difficulties 
of the time, and to give them an opportunity for practical work, 
that so the responsible positions in the Churdi might no longer 
be filled hy unripe boySi without any special fitness for their 
duty (^' fer the strictest examination/* he says, '' is useless *'), 
and that the parishes might no longer be led hither and thitheri 
like senseless sheep, by the first charlatan (MariUchreier) who 
lifted up his voice. 

It was chiefly to meet the want which he had hoped to 
supply by a theological college that Herder wrote his series 
of LettSTB an the Study of TUology (1780-1). In these, as 
in the Letters to Theophnm (1782), and a careful sketch of a 
three years* course for a theological student (1782), praotieal 
suggestions are very firequent; for, as Herder himself says, 
without actual examples and instances his good advice is too 
likely to become painted mist.^ Above all, he urges the young 
clergy to practise teaching in schools before they attempt any* 
thing further, and to preach as little as possible; but, if preaching 
is unavoidable, to be on their guard against ^' those common* 
place sketches of virtues and vices, the darling themes of witly 
Frenchmen and humdrum journalists.** 

They should also not be careful to read much (Herder was 
writing for Germans), but should look out upon fife as it is, and 
observe the course of it, so acquiring a firm foothold for the 
future ; ^^for in age a man stands stiU, and thinks that therefore 
no one ought to go further, but that the colours which were 

* £wr JUUgien umd Tkeetegie, Baad z. ■. 47. It leeini nther end thai 
OoWidgtt ahoiild hare bonrowed the expmiioii and tuned il ageiiMl Herder 
hliBMlf. 8m Appendix I. 
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fiuhionable in his yoath ahould abide for ever ; a man clings to 
the ways of his youthi and advance is impossible after certain 
jears.*^ ^ Herder was inclined to ihink this an advantaf^ on 
the whole, supposing that the man thereby gained in steadfast- 
ness. Of the last part of his own life, his saying is only too 
Ime ; bat, if it were universally troe, how happy would those 
be who die before thirty I For the truth of the old proverb is, 
not that because tho gods love them some die young, but that 
because they have died young, therefore the gods love them. 

Of Herder's own preaching, almost as much as is possible 
has been already said. Of the few sermons that were printed 
in his lifetime nearly all celebrate some external event : a birth, 
a death, a churching, or a confirmation in the grand-ducal 
family ; and it is not often that sermons on these occasions are 
the most interesting a man can preach, any more than the per- 
fbnctoiy ode on a royal marriage is to be ranked with the rest of 
a poet*s work. Yet the sermon on the birth of the Hereditary 
Prince of Weimar (1783) was received with unbounded admira- 
tion, and became widely popular ; it was translated, I believe, 
once or twice into English. It was on this occasion that Wieland 
aaidy in his ecstatic way, ^* Herder preached like a Qoi " ; and 
to Merck he wrote, ^* I know nothing so pure, so sublime and 
simple, so appealing to the heart, so beautiful in thought and 
beantiftd in word, in German or any other tongue." Qoethe 
devoted a long letter to more sober criticism of the copy for 
printing ; he characteristically complains that Herder had left 
too marked a gulf between the present and the future ; and that 
in the sketch of an ideal education for a prince— which, accord- 
ing to Herder, was to aim at health and strength, insight and 
wisdom, justice and goodness, and love ioQod and religion*— room 
enough had not been left for the fine arts. ^* True,** says Goethe, 
*^ a prince must devote himself to works of benevolence and 
utility and it is a mistake to allow too much place for the 
passion for the beantifnl; still, other passions are worse and 
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In general tone, to judge from the aocoonts of others, and 

the few short sketches that have come down to us, Herder^s 

sermons seem to hare been the reverse of dootrinal, as, indeed, 

might have been expected, except, perhaps, during the BUoke- 

burg period. One of his ecclesiastical reforms was to break 

through the old custom, or perhaps law, according to whioh the 

text for the sermon was always chosen from the Gtospel for the 

Sunday ; whence it had come about, that the common people 

remained ignorant of the rest of the Bible, and the sermons of 

the average parson had become a barren series of monotonous 

phrases, a kind of doctrinal merry-go-round—- devoid alike of 

intellect and merriment Herder's method rather, was either to 

expound some passage of the Bible in a simple and human 

manner, or to enforce some high principle of life that might 

stick in the hearts of his hearers. For the object of all true 

teachers is, by one means or another, to inspire others with love 

for an ideal higher than themselves. Man does not live by 

bread alone ; and though it be true that a people, as well as an 

army, ^< goes upon its belly,*' yet, just as mere progress in that 

position is not the final aim of an army, so neither should thia 

be the final aim of a people. It is not, therefore, difficult to 

accept the account of Herder's preaching given by Sbhiller, 

though it is possible that a covert sneer is lurking in the last 

part : ^^ It is all straightforward, popular, and natural ; a pro* 

position of practical philosophy applied to certain details of life ; 

a moral lesson which might be delivered in a mosque just as 

well as in a church " ; and, we may add, this would be an 

advantage rather than a fault — ^if a Mohammedan happened to 

be present Of action Herder was very sparing ; he preached 

in quiet tones, but with endless variety, as became a musioian. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt was struck by his extreme simplicity, 

but described him as a true orator, who could hold the attention 

of his audience by the mere charm of his voice. 

We can now venture a step further, and examine Herder's 
attitude toward some of the vexed religious questiona of his 
time; and we shall be met in the first place by his interpreta- 
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tion of the Hebfew Soriptiires. For, thoagb the so-called '^ (Jod- 
intoxicated ** 8puiosa~*ihe result of countless generations of 
pure monotheism— <xmld rightlj say, ** Men of high speculation 
have, I think, lll^diing to do with the Scriptures ; for my part, 
I have learnt none of God's eternal attributes from the SoriptureSt 
nor have been able to leam any ; '*^ yet Herder had not to deal 
with men of high speculation, for of such there are few, and 
moat Europeans were still content to seek their highest religion 
in these self-same Hebrew Scriptures as of old. But we will 
keep 8pinoza*8 saying in our minds, lest we should be tempted 
to exaggerate the importance of Herder's exegesis, or of any 
theological controversy whatever by confusing it with religion. 

Some such mistake appears to me to have arisen in the mind 
of no less a man than Coleridge, most magnificent of theosophists, 
though on such a point I speak with the bated breath of hesita- 
tion, knowing little of theological subtleties and disputations 
except their superficial wearisomeness. Coleridge, however, at 
all events at the beginning of this century, was far too great a 
man to be wearisome, and no one can fail to be charmed with 
the supreme eloquence and wit with which he has hurredly 
annotated three of Herder's works — two theological and one 
quasi-philoeophic' Besides their wit and penetration, these 
notes abound throughout in the thorough-going abuse of eighty 
years ago, and the frequency of such phrases as '^ drunken self- 
oonoeit,*' '' whip-syUabub," ^< vile trash,** ^Mmpudent sophistry,'* 
'^lullaby lie,** ''demi- semi -quavering philosoph,** and worse 
things, must be historically interesting, aud perhaps rofreshing 
io our moro gentle and dubious age, when no one seems certain 
of anything except of his own uncertainty. But the dispute 

>Bpiias84. Tnuidflkad in Kr. PoDoek'B iS^lflMM, !>. fi2. 
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itself, like all disputes between men who really belong to {he 
same parlji and are fighting on the same side (and there are 
only two parties in the world) if so many as two), the dispute itself 
has with time oeased to be of great interest It is tme that 
Coleridge*8 conception of religion was entirely difierent from 
Herder's ; and in matters of theosophy it would be impossible 
to place Herder on the level of Coleridge for a single moment 
For he had little or nothing of that gorgeous imagination on the 
wings of which Coleridge could mount to the seventh heaven at 
willy and pass out of reach of criticismi if not of vision. Yet 
Herder's work for religion, from this side too, was not without 
result and significance ; perhaps it was even more truly modem 
than the theosophism of the intervening period. Keepings there- 
fore, to our ground^ we will let Coleridge ^' fly away '' for the 
present, and eicamine what was the meaning of the task Herder 
set before himself, and how far he succeeded therein, judging 
him — as every man must be judged— by the best, not by the 
worst, that is in him. 

To begin with Herder's interpretation of the Scripture, the 
keynote of his method is struck on the first page of his LeUtn 
on the StuAf of Theology^ where he says, '* We must read the 
Bible in a human way" {men$ehlteh^ translated by Coleridge 
** human-natural ") ; that is to say, we must read the aeries oi 
Hebrew poets and historians included in the Bible in the same 
spirit as we read Hesiod, Thuqydides, and .£schylus ; we musi 
interpret their history and their thought in close connection witl 
their times, and not set up their maxims of morality or tradittoi 
as universal imperatives. Thus only can we hope to rooognia 
the full beauty of Judaism and of Christianity, and the immorti 
literature which they have produced, and at the same time t 
silence all scoffing and childish persiflage by ourselves adoptin 
the basis of free criticism, and proving that the beauty of ik 
Bible is thereby enhanced rather than diminished. 

In these LetUrs and in two volumes of Chriitlan WriUnff 
in which are included the treatises on the Besnrreotioii) €k 
Saviour, and the Gift of Tongues, Herder endeavouzB, for tl 
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flake of theological stadentSy to read certain passages of die Bible 
by the light of this ** human ** method ; and though, like most 
great men who have written much but have had no definite 
BjBiem of philosophy, he abounds in inconsistenoies, and though, 
after the great advances criticism has made since his day, few 
of his interpretations can be considered final, yet, as long as lie 
holds his ground and is true to his method, he is safe. His 
object was to induce others to see the Bible as it was and is in 
itself, not as it has become under the dusty coating of centuries 
of dogmatism. No one will call the efibrt vain who has felt how 
the charm of the Bible continually vanishes or is dulled under 
the drowflj routine of use and wont So long have people been 
accustomed to regard the Bible as a decent matter of course, or 
•8 a book to which it is improper to look for satisfiiotion to 
human interest and human sense of beauty, that we now read 
it or listen to it with the same expression of gentle contentment 
or resignation that is considered seemly in church. Its very 
words have become so fiimiliar that it requires an effort to pre- 
vent them slipping through the mind as glibly and with as little 
meaning as the alphabet We might compare Herder's method 
to the great Pte-Raphaelite movement in painting.^ To those 
who would joyfully welcome the most destructive criticism, the 
most vapid persiflage, to arouse them from senseless apathy 
(ibr then at least tiiey would be awake, whereas death and 
sleep were brothers of old), men who have attempted what 
Herder attempted will always be venerable, no matter what 
their failings* 

Herder's great opponents were the scoffers on one side and 
dogmatism on the other ; both were stronger in his day than in 
oorsy and he, trying to take his stand between the two and 
reveal the follies of each, was naturally heartily abused by both. 
Bnty on the whole, he probably regarded dogmatism as the more 
dangerous foe. It is difficult for us to imagine the weary sand- 

I '■WsindovwlTM raiding 8t Murk or 8L Lake with the mom admiring, 
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heapfi of barren acholasticisin under which the (German mind— 
Luthenuii Befonnedy or Pietistio— -had striven to smother and 
bury (he pore spirit of Christianity. How long, said Herder, 
are we to lie in the prison of dogma, squabbling over scholia 
and harping on diminutive points of doctrine, till we cannot see 
the wood for the number of the trees? '' People have treated 
Christianity as the old scholiasts treated Aristotle.**^ In his 
later writings he speaks with praise of his old opponents 
Michaelis and Spalding for their effort to break through the 
joke of German scholasticism. He even acknowledges Nioolai's 
services in the same attempt.' For '^ now is the time of ex* 
purgation (dsB HeraustAun$)j the time for restoring will come ; *** 
and the ground must be cleared of the dead jungle before the 
colonist can plant his vineyard and sit under the fig-tree. One 
is almost indined to envy these sappers and miners of the last 
century; the work before them was so quick, so simple and 
straightforward, whereas the great organic growths hardly move 
from year to year. 

On the more positive side, Herder's view of Christianity 
may be conjectured from the criticism of Jean Paul on Herder^a 
treatise called I%e Saviour: — 

You have reconciled philosophy and theology, and the man Jesos la 
now a man for the second time. Let no one again give him the rouge of 
divinity (giftUiche 8chmitd») which hides all his noUe features. 

It might be replied that philosophy has properly nothing to 
do with such a question, but I am inclined to think (though 
indeed this is too wide a subject for generalisation, except after 
very wide experience, which has not been mine) that the German 
mind tends to regard reUgion as intellectual rather than emo* 
tional; as doctrinal or philosophic rather than personal and 
'' heart-felt '* ; as a matter for reason rather than faith ; at all 
events, I believe the confusion of .these two oonceptions to have 
been the cause of that inoonsistency and wavering demeanour in 

• 
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Herder when dealing with a qneation like tim^ whereat Coleridge 
took anoh offenoe ; and jnatlji from his point of view, though he 
is imjnst in the motives he attributes. It is quite true that 
Herder did try to occupy a middle position, and those who, like 
Goleridge, denounce him as a '' spy *' and ** assassin/* or blame 
him for trying to run with the hare and hunt with tlie hounds, 
are welcome to get what good they can from their abuse. But 
aU who stand as passionless spectators to the scene, with sym« 
pathies about equally divided between the piteous terror of tiie 
hare and the mad ezultatbn of the hounds, will understand that 
Herder^s attempt, and even his inconsistency, wei^ not only 
inevitable, taken in connection with his time, but also praise- 
worthy. 

They were inevitable because, having come under the 
influence of such men as Hamann, Klopstock, and Lavater, 
who, as far as Christianity went, proclaimed pure love and 
unquestioning faith, and came nearer to the ordinary English 
eonception of religion than I believe to be common in (Germany 
^having once come under this influence Herder was never 
able to free himself entirely from it ; whilst, on the other hand, 
he was continually driven by his (German mind to probe and 
speeolate and philosophise into the grounds of this faith, and was 
thus led, half-unconsciously to himself, by his keen sense of 
liistory and criticism, back to premises from which his original 
oandusionB do not readily follow. I myself am inclined to think 
that Herder'a temporary alliance with Lavater and his life-long 
admiimtion of Klopstock's religious poems were not really of 
advantage to him. I believe that whenever he approached 
ihedogy the influence of such men unconsciously blinded his 
eyes ; he continually put himself back on their ground without 
perceiving that the position was for him a false position. All 
men with sympathies as wide as Herder's are tempted to do the 
aame ; and I sappose this to be the cause of much of the ser* 
monisng and ezdamatoiy religion with which some of his 
theobgical worka aie overloaded. But it may be replied that 
aneh tlmiigB an in the nature of theological works, and edify 
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those for whom they are written; alsoi that such men as Lavater 
prevented Herder from drifting into the oommonplaoe religion of 
sleepy routine. And that is true too. 

Again, Herder's attempt, if not his inoonsistenqy, was also 
praiseworthy. He saw that the religious system, which for 
more than a thousand years had dictated the code of morality fer 
Europe, was now assatdted on all sides. His wide view of history 
enabled him to see how essential the Christian religion had been 
if only as an instrument for the furtherance of humanity. He 
looked around and saw nothing that could take its place. The 
sanctions of Christianity once broken through, he supposed another 
period of chaos would succeed. At the same time no one was 
more keenly alive to the beauty of Christianity in itself. He saw 
that, however much people might fight round the edges, the heart 
of the religion had become indispensable for mankind. ''It is 
impossible for man to go back now that he has once reached 
Christianity,*' the worship of self-denial, the sanctity of sorrow, 
the reverence for what is low, says GK>ethe, in the well-known 
passage in Meiaiers Wanderjahre; and Herder's position was 
exactly the same. He is inclined to think that Uie doctrines 
about Christ were not at all essential to Christianity ; that the 
idea was everything, and that the central idea was the complete 
morality of self-abnegation. For the' truth of the idea he looked 
to its omnipotent success rather than to miracles and signs of 
divine origin,^ and thinking thus he also believed that the inter- 
preter must be modem. He thought that to the mass of man- 
kind it was useless to cry back; the modem spirit must be taken 
into account, and those who strive to defend Christianity by an 
appeal from the critical to-day to the organic age of &thers and 
popes, only widen the gulf and draw a harder line between 
themselves and the thought of the world. For it is no good to 
forget the time of day, and all such attempts as these would 
have seemed to Herder as absurd as to command the Nile, aa it 
bums past the Pyramids, to turn back and seek its feuntaina of 

' HenagAinitnemsnOhsrcrmlof GbMdgstonatoiieof Havte^]ai4^^ 
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nndifloovered snow. Tet be himBolf ** wished he had been born 
in the Middle Ages** ; but, clearly perceiving that he was not, he 
aooqyted the sad fiust and did what yet he could to battle against 
chaos. That his efforts were not vain is proved by the testimony 
of such people as the Fran von Stein, Georg Muller, and Jean , 
PaoL Some of ns will always need such men as Herder to 
interpret and mediate between the past and futurci and no one 
except reactionists or revolutionists will fed bound to criticise 
them hanhly as '' spies ** or ** arch-Jesuits/* or anything of the 
aorty but will keep an open eye for their services and -forgive 
them mnchy recognising the purity of their purpose and the 
difficulties of their lot Nay, they need no forgiveness ; tliey 
are the veiy salt of the earth. 

Into Herder's personal religion I do not intend to examine 
more dosely. A man*s religion is to others the life he has led, 
and all definition and dogmatism on such a subject is vain. 
^ The highest cannot be spoken in words/* says (}oethe ; and 
again, '' there are concerns of thought and sentiment which 
properly should not be spoken of except between Qod and the 
individual** If we still want to be more precise we may follow 
out the line of thought suggested by such sentences as the follow- 
ing, in Herder's own words : 

Religion is that whieh Inndi oar oonaoience ; it is an imier certainty, 
inc^iablB of mathnmstiwfcl demonstration; religion ie the oonsoiousneu 
vliat we are as parts ai the world, what we ought to be as men and hare 
to do.' We strive orer opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there 
is hot one reUgioo, though it appears under many forms." 

Some have said that Herder set humanity above reh'gion, 
thai in fiust his religion was humanityi and he only regarded 
what is generally called religion as an instrument of morality ; 
and it is quite true that Herder speaks more' about humanity 
than moat of us would find edifying now that the word seems 
likely to become a formula and fetter as warping and restricted 
•a anytliing which it was supposed to supersede ; it is also true 
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that he laid greater stress on the morally good than on any other 
phase of human life, though he was not careful to define the 
morally good, being always a practical teacher rather than an 
ethical philosopher. But, when we are asked to accept neat and 
piquant summaries of the inmost recesses of a man*s soul (such, 
I meaUi as ''humanitarian *' of Herder, ''great heathen^ of 
Goethe, '' Calvinist who has lost his creed,*' of Carlyle), we shall 
generally find it safest to say with Job, *' Lo, these are parts of 
bis ways, but how little a portion is heard of him.** For Wisdom 
saith, '' I alone compassed the circuit of heaven, and walked in 
tlie bottom of the deep. In the waves of the sea, and in all the 
earth, and in eveiy people and nation, I got a possession. lam 
the mother of fiur love, and fear, and knowledge, and hdy hope : 
I therefore, being eternal, am given to all my children which 
are named of him. They that eat me shall yet be hungry, and 
they that drink me shall yet be thirsty.*' For the first man knew 
her not perfectly ; no more shall the last find her out For her 
thoughts are more than the sea, and her counseb profounder 
than the great deep.^ 

> A0<MiM«Mi#» zzif . 6, 6, IS, 81, SS» 29. 
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THB BEAlimrUL. 

** We get 10 neary lo Teiy, ivcj neari 
111 an old Ule.**— Pabaoilsub. 

DuBDia the last hundred. and fifty yean so much that might 
liaTe been spared has been said about the beautiful, that we are 
at length coming to the conclusion that very few people indeed 
ahould be aUowed to say anything more ; that even those few 
must be brief, lest we turn and rend them ; and that the more 
beauty diat is produced and the less that is said about it the 
better ; for criticism which consists, as is the common way, of 
mere exdamations of praise or blame, soon palls and becomes 
nauseous, whether we agree with it or whether we disagree ; and 
criticism whidi pretends to science and analyses emotions, 
reascming of this and that, is only too likely to rub off that first 
and irretrievable bloom of joy, which by the contemplation of 
the beautiful is shed over minds whose sense of beauty is innate 
and aprings finom their own corresponding beauty, and not firom 
any refinements of knowledge and dogmatic principles. As a 
rale, iherefiyre, it seems best to be silent and leave the beautifiil 
to the safe keeping of the producers, the poets and artists^-that 
is to say, the men of genius— who are always few but supreme, 
being raised fer above the strictures of criticbm, not following 
rales bat imconscioasly revealing thenu For ^' men may devine 
and j^osen np and down,*' ^ but the lavrs of beauty are eternal, 
tbou^ only a man of genius can give us a glimpse of them ; 
and the man of genius in criticism is at least as rare as the man 
of gaoina in poetry and art 
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But then we are brought face to face with the question which 
was perplexing every one in Herder's time, and continues to 
perplex many still — die question whether the laws of beauty are 
eternal ; or, in other words, what is beauty ? Have we any \ 
standard beyond the judgment of the individual^ or, at the best, 
the judgment of the majority ? If not, we cannot gainsay the 
tendency of our youth to prefer a comic song to the tragedy of 
Lear, nor contradict the opinion of the sportsman, who thinks 
a picture of a man in red jumping over a gate more beautiful 
than the Virgin of the Rocks, nor the opinion of the English^ 
man who finds more in a glib waltz tlian in a Beethoven 
sonata. As the question takes us at once down to the very 
deptlis of metaphysics, and involves theories on the immortality 
of the soul and other abstruse subjects, it would be out of place 
to consider it further here. It is enough to remember that 
some of our wisest men liave thought, and still do think, that 
Lear and the Virgin of tlie Bocks and the Beethoven sonata 
would eternally remain the more beautiful, though the whole 
world was populated by the youth of the music hall, by sports- 
men, or Englishmen, as the case might be.^ 

Herder saw this difficulty clearly enough, and constantly 
refers to it in the Kalligone as an objection to Kant's theory of 
sesthetics, which, denying the possibility of persuasion by abstract 
argument on the question of beauty, postulated a certain agree- 
ment tliat might be looked for in all noble minds that were not 
warped by convention and evil ways.' But Herder himself did 
not escape ; he has even less basis for criticism, for he does not 
take into account the character of the subject, but lays his 
foundation on the sand of the hedonistic theory, whidi gives 
no hold whatever. For our typical Englishnum might say, 

' Happiljr this ghaatlj snppositioa U imponiblo, and, for the nine nuoa 
that makes it impossible, beaut j is safe. We are leaning more and mors clearljr 
that eTeiythingy howerer common and unclean, has a right to snrriTe as long as 
it can I bnt we are also learning thai what is common and nncleaa has no cfaaaea 
in the end against the higher forms of beantjr, which are thns by the very natne 
of man incTitable and etemaL 

' SeePvotosorWaUace'sshort acooontof the JrrfM4//WfnMii#. Kaat,p. 1 W 
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^'Flewnrey mooording to Herder and Spinoza, is that which 
extends my existence ; pain is that which limits my existence. 
How I feel that my existence is extended by the tune 'My 
Queen/ but sadly limited by a Beethoven sonata, for involnn- 
taiy sleep and boredom are lK>th limitations ; therefore, tO' me 
the one is more beautiful than the other; it may not be so to 
every one, but that is no concein of mine ; if all the world were 
like me, or if all the world were like my (German friend who 
prefers the other thing, we might begin to talk about the 
absolutely beautiful ; but at present there is no such thing, and 
it is absurd to talk of one thing being more beautiful than 
another, except in so far as it pleases us, or what we suppose to 
be the majority of mankind.'* Tliis negation of all possible basis 
for critidsm fbllows immediately from the hedonistic principle 
which Herder really adopted, though his sense of beauty pro« 
vented him from working entirely upon it The same position 
isy I believe, maintained by most of our modem men of science^ 
80 that I suppose it to be impregnable from the physiological 
side ; and if we were not obliged to contradict it, or at least to 
imagine something furtheri every time we try to rise above tlie 
likes and dislikes of everyday life it would recommend itself for 
its simplicity and for delivering us from an amount of liigli- 
aounding cant that is generally its alternative. 

But fortunately here again, when we come to more particular 
and tangible questions, it seems to make very little dilFerenee 
whether a man believes in ideal laws of absolute beauty or 
denies the possibility of philosophy and the existence of beauty 
altogether, provided his sense of the beautiful be innate and true. 
In a man like Herder we must not expect rigid consistency and 
deductive reasoning. He seems often to work tcom principles 
which would lead to the denial of all absolute laws of beauty, 
as indeed was but natural in an age which, after pursuing 
beauty through a course of years, ended by doubting its exist* 
enoe ; just as the age whidi has pursued happiness as our being's 
end and aim fiyr a course of years now supposes that it has dis- 
oovered pessimism to be the only wear. And yet at the same 
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time Herder's sense of the beautifti] was often singularij true ; 
or, if we are forbidden to wy that such a thing can be trae 
because it does not represent some actual fact, we will say that 
it was often singularly modem and opposed to the pseudo- 
classicism with which he was surrounded. Of his youthful 
rebellion against tlie dull and commonplace theories of eighteenth- 
century poetry and art, I have already spoken briefly ; it re- 
mains to observe his efforts in manhood to carry forward the 
work he had begun. And I will begin with art, for his services 
to art have been generally overlooked. 

Scattered throughout most of Herder's critical and historical 
works may be found very suggestive hints on art, especially 
on the history of art As an example of such we might take 
a piece of verse called I\fgfnalum {AdroBtea, 180 US), which 
describes the annoyance of the old gods on returning to their 
temples and sweet haunts in Rome and Hellas and finding them 
all transformed to museums.^ This might be called the pre* 
cursor of tliat spirit of despairing regret which is always 
lamenting that we were not bom two thousand years ago ; the 
spirit which has found deathless expression in choruses from 
IlellaSf and in the perfect words of Keats, in Last Oracles, and 
Heine's lovely dreams of Gods in Exile.' But when he is at 
his best no one is more aware of the time of day tlian Herder. 
Fully recognising the beauty of the past, as seen through the 
halo of death, and the present's ungainliness and dull oppres* 
sion, he perceived at once the sorrow and the vanity of all this 
mourning for the golden years. Except in moments of deprsft- 

■ Something like Chsncer's gods when the woods wsrs felled to auks 
Areite's {lyis t 

" Ne how the goddei rumen np and donn 
Dieherited of hir habitationn, 
In which the/ woneden in xest and peesy 
Nimphei^ FaaneSi and Amadriades.'* 

Thk Kkiobtis Talc 
* Strange as the asieition maj appear, there is often a Teiy cloee cooseetion 
between Heine and Herder, especiaUj in the histoiy of thought and art. Again 
and again Heine seems to have taken Herder*s idea and transfased it, tfll it 
glows and Tibfatca, with the sool of a poet and the wit of a Heine. 

X2 
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aion and melancholy fear— that in to say, except when he was 
not at hiB best — ^Herder had clear eyes to see that the world was 
still new. '' A man of genius,'* he exclaims, '' will make new 
pictures even when the objects have been seen and sung a thou- 
sand times, for he sees them with his own eyes, and, the truer 
he remains to himself, with the greater originality will he put 
them together.^ And again : ** We must live aud work in 
our own time or posterify will stand astonished at the pitiful 
insanity of men who tried to change their climate, their time^ 
and their race.^ It may be said tliat we have needed the warn- 
ing in the last few years at least as much as it was needed a 
century back ; but it might be more profitable, instead of utter- 
^ff 8^^ advice, to consider what this regretful yearning for 
the old classic life so sharply contrasted with our surroundings 
really means, as being itself a part of our history. It may be 
that in our present state it is impossible for the arts of sculpture, 
painting, and poetiy to tell us anytliing else. It may be that 
our highest ground for noble emotions — in painting, for instance 
— must be to know the kind of sponge with which Pompeian 
mothers used to wash their babies, and the kind of flute into 
which the dancing-girls of the Empire breathed tlie gaiety of 
despair. If this is so, we must boldly confess it for the sake of 
posterity ; for even we shall be interesting historically, and it 
will also be of interest to ourselves to see whither such things 
will lead us. 

But a man like Herder is not always inclined to look at the 
matter in tins calm and historical way, and his great sen*ioe to 
art was due to the fervour with which he joined in the effort — 
it might almost be sud led the efibrt — to free her from the 
trammels of a frigid classicism, which had not even the merit 
of the realism that has now been infused into the classic history 
by the example of the Fre-Baphaelites and the general tone of 
modem thought 

>X Gbeek srt, be ssid, must not be taken as sn eternal model ; it is perfect 
in itself, bat for that veiy reason all modem imitations must be false; for 
the arohitectiirB and soolpiore of men must spring from their way of 
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thought and life. In this Mnie there is no fixed idesl of art ; and " to 
the man who limits himself to one period of art, be it IVanee or Greece, 
the ideal that extendi orer all peoples and times must remain for erer 
unknown and strange." 

Following out these principles Herder waB one of ihe very 
first to draw attention to the beaaty and sincerity of the me* % 
diflBval painters and the mediseval architecturoi as well Flemish 1 
and (German as Italian. In the next chapter but one we shall 
see his admiration of Durer on his first visit to Narembuig ; 
and DUrer, who most be classed with the medieval artists, had 
hitherto been almost ignored bj the learned and the ^' men of 
taste*' in Germany. In all this it may be seen how much 
more modem Herder's aspect of art was than was Qoethe's in 
the latter part of his life ; and by the modem aspect I mean 
the general tendency of the last thirty or forfy years as repre* 
sented chiefly by Mr. Buskin and the Ho-called Pre-Baphaelites. 
In this sense we may include the most recent form of classical 
revi^d on account of the generally strict naturalism of the school. 
In some of his later writings it is trae (for instance, in the LetUrg 
for the Furtherance of Humanity)^ Herder is inclined to insist too 
strongly on the life-giving power infused into art by that revival 
of classical knowledge at the end of the fifleenth century, which, 
togeUier with countless other causes, went to make up the 
movement of the Renaissance. Ho forgets that this bright 
age of some fifty years of glorious life was followed by three 
centuries of almost unbroken sickness and death ; and that one 
of the chief germs of the sickness, though there were many 
others, was this self-same revival of classical knowledge. But 
in his best works, and generally throughout. Herder does not 
sufier himself to be led away by any excessive admiration fer 
one particular development of art from the contemplation and 
recognition of true ait as a whole, under whatever form and in 
whatever place it may appear. 

Of Herder's writings especially devoted to art the two beat 
are the work on plastic art (IHaetik^ 1778) and the tamtise first 
published in the Alieoellaniee of 1786, called by the same name 
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I MB Lessmg's Sow the AneienU rtprtHmUd Deailu Both are 
I eriddsiiDS on Lessingy and in both Herder has caught some- 
* thing of Le8sing*8 atyle ; for he is clear and to the point, and free 
firomthoae digressions and intervals of dullness which in Herder's 
work too often tempt the unwary reader to skip. Of the two 
the FUuiik is the more suggestive; and, indeed, it opened a 
new vista in art-criticism and went far to establish a new law of 
art In reading the Laoeoim Herder had noticed with surprise, 
as every modem reader must notice, that Lessing had not 
thought it worth while to make any real distinction between 
sculpture and painting, but had been content to class them 
under one common term as opposed to poetry. In his Plastik 
Herder tries to establish the laws of this distinction. He is 
feeling after the law of limitation in sculpture resulting from 
its completeness, and he perceives, though he does not adequately 
explain, the different degree of emotion and imagination with 
which painting must be contemplated. The distinction has 
become singularly prominent and important of late years ;^ 
some, indeed, have been pleased to discourse upon it in subdued 
tones of almost religious mysticism ; but in Herder's time it 
was complete^ unknown or overlooked. 

The difference in purpose and result which separates the 
sculptor's and the painter's arts seems to be mainly, if not 
entirely, due to the difference of the material through which 
each has to express his thoughts ; marble being suited for definite 
fbrms of completeness — the smooth, gleaming limbs of gods and 
heroes, the broad and flowing lines of antique drapery, the solid 
masses of luur, whi<di scorn exactness of imitation ; in a wonl, 
as Hmne says, the forms with which the idea is co-extensive. 
Whereas colour and the flat canvas, without caring for exact 
imitation either, admit of the subtle lines of portraiture, vague 
hints and suggestions of delicate colour, lurking places of dark- 
ness, fitfH>ff tracts of vanisliing distance,' and spaces of acknow- 
ledged incompleteness, where the imagination may work its will ; 

> 8t0 Mr. Bimniiflf *k potn on Old MmtUn mi PUrenc9, aad Mr. RmkiD 
jpmpIm^ Mpcetonj ths Uiinhmr§k Leetumg alio Mr. Pater's iZfMf jmiuv. 
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for here, too, the weak wins, by reason of what is aspired to be 
and is not. But this explanation was a great deal too simple^ 
and looked too unphilosophio for the German mind of the young 
Herder, joyfully beginning to feel his way along the lines of 
the philosophy of sensation then in vogue. Ho saw clearly 
enough that the provinces of the two arts were distinct| that we 
cannot expect the same results, nor treat the same subject in 
sculpture as in painting. What then was the cause that lay at 
the root of the difference ? We have seen that he answered the 
question to his own satisfaction one day as he was wandering in - 
the gardens of Versailles. Poetry and music are. for the ear, . 
painting for the eye; sculpture is a distinct art, therefore it / 
must be judged by a separate sense ; it obviously does not appeal • 
to the taste nor smell — tlierefbre it is lefl that it appeals to the • 
touch. The argument looks straightforward enough, and yet 
the conclusion is false, or at all events so much exaggerated as 
to give an entirely false impression to the incautious. If we 
follow his arguments a little further, we shall see that the false 
step in the process was the supposition that sculpture, being a 
distinct art, must appeal to a separate sense. 

At the time when the idea first struck him Herder was 
much interested in Diderot's experiments on the blind; and, 
during the eight years in which he was collecting materials for 
the work, he was also under the influence of Berkeley's New 
Theory of VinotL The two together had conclusively proved 
that the eye presents us merely with a flat, coloured surface, and 
that we only acquire a conception of distance or space by touch, 
and tlien by imperceptible inferences from repeated experience 
of certain angles and lines and shades of colour. Thus Diderot's 
blind man, who suddenly gained his sight, thought that what he 
saw was a flat surface which struck his eye^and supposed, 
tlierefore, that sight was a kind of touch ; and in this time has 
shown that he was perfectly right, if, as we are told, all the 
senses are but forms of motion, that is, of impact or toudu 
Now, thought Herder, a picture is a flat, coloured surfiuse, 
precisely similar to the flat, coloured surface which is all that is 
presented to us by the eye, independently of touch ; ihei«fore a 
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piciiire appeals to the eje alone; but wmlptiirey which deals 
with Bolida and implies intervals of space, can only be recog- 
nised as solid bj the touch, and therefore appeals to the tonch 
alone. He is obvionslj wrong in both conclusions; bat it is 
worth while to see where the fallacy lies, because the former of 
the two mistakes has been recently dished up for our amuse- 
ment by the school, if school it can be called, which opines that 
a painting should only be a flat, coloured surface without form, 
and therefore necessarily void ; for colour without form, if it 
were possible, would be chaos. But it is impossible, for chaos 
cannot exist before the eyes of man ; it is only possible where 
there is no intelligence to give it form. 

The fact is, the senses of sight and touch have become by 
long experience so closely connected that it is almost impossible 
for any one who has both to use one without calling in the other; 
least of all is it possible to use sight without touch, or the infer- 
ences we have unconsciously drawn from touch, that is, our 
perception of distance. Every one necessarily acquires the con- 
ception of limitation ; in other words, space is a necessary form 
of thought — for space and form are the same thing, or, at all 
events, they are inseparable. And we talk of ** infinite space *' 
either by a mistake or a convenient metaphor; for, though we 
cannot conceive a limit to space, neither can we conceive space 
without limit When, therefore, we look at a picture in which 
something is represented (and if nothing is represented, as in a 
Turkey carpet and some few kinds of illumination, it is an abuse 
of terms to call it a picture, though even in these we do not get 
rid of form) — when we look at a picture we unconsciously draw 
all those inferences concerning spacie and solidity from our sense 
of touch which we draw in ordinary lifo when we are dealing 
with what is really solid and distant. Only, as no great painter 
will tiy to beguile us with a semblance of reality, we accept ihe 
convention, and, if need be, summon our imagination to suggest 
the inferences of distance which, if we were really oontem- 
platrog solids, would suggest themselves. Indeed, the whole art 
of painting presupposes acquiescence in a convention and this 
eflfort of the imagination, which is generally unconscious or very 
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glightly felt ; for it does not destroj the pleasure of our contem* 
plation if we touch the picture and prove that it is reaUj flat 
Bat Herder is right in this — that in soulptore this call on the 
imagination is not so strong ; the thing is solid, and we know 
that if we touched it we should find it occupying the amount 
of space it appears to occupy. But even thus, I doubt if the 
professed anatomist or the professed sculptor would gain a 
clear perception of the beauty of a statue if he were blind- 
folded and allowed to pass his hands over it ; the ordinary lay- 
man would certainly not perceive its beauty with anything like 
the clearness that is given by a single glance; As has been 
already said, when we look at solids, or even flat representations 
of solids, we inevitably draw inferences of distance and space 
which originally are due to the sense of touch ; but by touch 
alone we cannot call up an adequate image of a thing, partly 
for want of experience, partly because touch cannot suggest the 
play of light and colour. And, indeed, it would be a sufficient 
answer to Herder^ theory to say that it is now generally agreed 
that the Greek statues were wholly or partially painted, or at 
least covered with an encaustic varnish which gave even the 
flesh a certain amount of colour, that would be imperceptible by 
touch alone. And when Herder says that we are restless whilst 
we are looking at a statue, because we wish to perceive its full 
beauty by touch, I think the statement is imaginary, and the 
reason little short of absurd — for it ought to apply to all beau* 
tiful things that are solid, and to all beautiful persons ; whereas, 
after very early childhood, we are satisfied to contemplate such 
things by the sight alone ; inferring their solidity, distance, and 
general form in the usual unconscious way, without any desire 
to touch tliem; or, if such desire exist, it is affecdonato and 
emotional rather than pnrely aesthetic.^ 

We must conclude, therefore, that Herder's first principle 
is false as a whole, though it contains a certain glimmering of 
truth. But, because his law is false, we must not, therefore, 
undervalue his services to art His doctrines on the difierenoe 

* For a practical Olostntioii of Herder's Uieoiy, lee Om ilflh of GosUm*^ 
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in dioioe of subject and style of treatment, which is to be 
expected in sculpture and painting, are just, and would now be 
generaOy admitted. On the one hand thej would save us from 
those nauseous pieces of trickery in marble, the veiled faces, 
tlie Parisian ladies in fashionable costumes, and the ladies, also 
distinctly Parisian, without costumes at all, that are the admira- 
tion of all who delight in trickery ; for Herder established ilie 
lawy that marble was only suited for the eternal form of man 
apart finom all fleeting fashions and peculiarities. On the other 
hand, he did much to deliver the world from the fngid pseudo- 
dasmcal kind of painting falsely called ** ideal*'; ** that excessive 
tenderness,** as he calls it, ''that quality-like horror of the 
common, which in the end makes our earth as narrow as our 
parlour ; and dries up the freshest, deepest springs of truth, of 
movement, and of power, till they become a dreary slough.** 

But his greatest service, after all, was that he endeavoured 
to advance landscape painting to the position which it has since 
occupied. In this attempt he was of course acting in direct 
opposition to Lessing, who thought that landscape was unsuited 
for representation, because it did not admit of an '' ideal.** But, ' 
says Herder, though darkness and sunrise, lightning and storm, 
brook and flame, are impossible in sculpture, because they could 
not be touched (in other words, because marble does not admit 
of such forms), yet they are suited to painting, which is like a 
fiur dream compared to the definite truth of sculpture. '' Some 
people think it ignoble,** he goes on, '' to represent the face of 
creation ; just as if the heavens and earth were not bettor and 
more significant than the cripple who creeps between them, 
whose representation is considered the one and only subject 
worthy of punting/* 

These are the leading principles of this treatise ; the remain- 
der deals with the separate limits and features of a stetue in 
tnooessiony and with certain strictures and rules for sculpture 
derived from these principles, more directly interesting to the 
professed antiquaiy and sculptor than to us. This is true, 
also^ of his diarter works on Nnms's and the Bepruentation of 
DetA hjf A$ Andtnit^ both published in the Miteellaniei of 
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1786. Ab to the latter, Lessingy in his essaj of tlio same name, 
had maintained that the Greeks figured death on their tombs as 
a blooming boy holding an inverted torch ; bat, said Herder, 
this figure cannot be death, for the Greeks regarded death as 
something horrible, and they were unwilling to represent the 
horrible at all ; the boy is rather sleeps the brother of deatL 
The distinction is not very important, for we may say that the 
sleep of death was intended, and that on a tomb the Greeks 
naturally liked to represent the death of their friends as a gentle 
sleep ; or, it may be, that the boy is the Genius of the departed 
and has just sunk the torch of life. At all events, Heyne is no 
doubt right when he says that the little treatise is beautiful and 
suggestive, but whether Lessing would have been oonvinoed is 
another matter ; ** for when Lessing once formed an opinion it 
was not his way to allow himself to be won over.**^ After 
stating his main position, Herder passes in review the other 
forms under which death and the soul were represented ; Psyche 
with her butterfly wings. Zephyr visiting (he dead, Charon in 
his boat, the dolphins and ships, the scenes from Hades, and 
the cheerful figures of swans, or storks, and flowers, and the 
Baccliio processions sweeping merrily along. But we may have 
to recur at times to Herder's views on art in later years, and 
we will now turn to another phase of the beautiful. 

Of Herder's inestimable services to the poetry of his country 
so much has already been said that little more is needed here. 
We have seen that here he can only be compared with Words- 
worth in England, or, to be more exact, he was the chief instra* 
ment in (Germany of that glorious work which was wrought oat 
in England by Cowper and Bums, Wordsworth, Coleridgey and 
Byron. He smote the stony rock and the waters flowed. Sel- 
dom, I suppose, in the course of history has the fruit of wiadom 
and labour ripened so quickly. Within ten years, one miglht 
almost say widiin five years, after Herder had first spoken, the 
whole aspect of Gbrman h'teratnre had changed, and the whole 

• He^M** P^wfm la Muller'b edition ol Hflite's wttfca. 
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J land was ringing with immortal songs. Herder saw of the 
labour of his socd, bat he was not satisfied. And this was 
natorali for it is one of the hardest things to reverence co-equals 
m age or the generation that is arising to supplant us, as the 
buds posh off the old leaves and make them wither. But those 
who were great and revered when we were young hang there 
like starSi gleaming on us from their vague and holy distance. 
We can hardly imagine that such men were limited in a body 
and had a back to tlieir heads and a back to tlieir lives any 

• more than we can imagine the face on the other side of the 
moon. And this was the reason that even towards the very end 
of the century — twenty years and more after the revolution had ' 
begun — Herder stirred the wrath of Schiller by continuing to 
discourse on Kleist, Witthof^ Uzi and others^ now only memo- 
rable as the predecessors of the great Qerman poets. In truth, 
it was much as though a contemporary of Shelley and Keats 
had continually harped on the merits and demerits of Young 
and Shenstone. 

But, taking this natural prejudice into account, it must not, 
therefore, be thought that Herder was blind to the reviving 
beauty of his time, tliough ho did not fully perceive the vastness 
of the difference that separated the new fit>m the old. He 
recognised and encouraged every first trace of genius, especially 
of genius in poetry, which came under his notice ; and we see 
this in the case not only of Gk>ethe, but of Burger, Voss, 
Schiller, and, in later days, of Jean Paul. His firm belief in the 
great truths of poetry never really changed or failed him, even 
though at times there seems to live a contradiction on the tongue; 
and, whenever he turned his eyes abroad or to distant times, 
whone there was no prqudice to obscure his vision, his penetra- 
tion is always singularly profound and his judgment discrimi- 
nating. He had a very wide knowledge of European literature — 
Italian, IVench, and perhaps Spanish. But it was to England 
that he always looked with the greatest interest and affection, 
partly because she was the land of Shakespeare and Milton, 
partly because through England's help he had breathed the 
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spirit of life into the dry bones of Qennunj. He was intimately 
acquainted with all English literature of importanoe finom 
Chaucer to Thomson ; and whatever he says of it, especially 
when he speaks of its lyrical side and historical developmenti is 
always remarkably dear and suggestive. He is never tired of 
tracing its course from the age of fairy-tale and heroic narrative 
through the bright intermediate space of Spenser and Shake- 
speare to the age of specolationi of thought and learning and the 
period of sober prose. And here it is indeed sad to think how 
much Herder lost by dying. In the very year in which he pub- 
lished his most continuous account of English literaturcy Bums 
ceased to sing ; ^ Cowper was four years from death ; Byron was 
eight years old^ and Shelley four; and two years later the 
Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and Coleridge appeared at 
Bristol ; but to Herder all these were never to be so much as 
the shadows of names. 

But in spite of his keen appreciation of the truly beautifal 
in poetryi of whatever nation and whatever time. Herder was 
always most at home in the East, both on account of his eariy 
training and the natural bent of his mind. No beauty came so 
near his heart as the poetry of the Hebrews. Here was the 
pure utterance of the soul — ^* a sigh of the soul,** he calls it 
himself-— here were no frigid conventionsy no restrictions of 
thought by form. Amongst the Hebrews the true lyric— the 
reflection of the inmost soul, the purely subjective poetry, as 
some would call it — had reached its sublimest height; and 
Herder, as he himself used to say, was bom at midnight, and 
therefore had a natural tendency to the sublime. We must 
remember that for all his classical learning, and even classical 
enthusiasm, and for all his love of the people's ballads and 
simple ways, he remained a Hebrew in heart 

When, therefore, he was at work on the Spirit of HArtw 
Poetrjfj he was justified in writing to Hamann that ''from 
childhood he had nourished this book in his heart,** and anyone 

* In the L0tter$ ffr the I^HKeranee 9f MumanUf (1799-97). Tht sishUi 
wriM, whieh eontAiiw Um «ceoant» wm ftlmort cortolnfy writtM in 179S. 
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^wlx) has taken the trouble to look through this account of his 
life will have noticed how frequently this strong undercurrent 
€xf Hebraic sympathy appears on the surface. The first volume of 
this work on Hebrew poetry is written in the form of dialogue^ 
^whiish is happily dropped in the second volume. For, though 
Herder begins by stating that he uses this form for brevity and 
to avoid dogmatism^ and with no intention of vying witli Plato, 
jet Plato is inevitably suggested by a dialogue form, and it is 
impossible for any writer ever to gain by the comparison. The 
treatise on Solomon's love-songs, which I am inclined to think 
the best on the whole of all Herder's attempts at pure criticism 
on a particular poem« or rather series of poems — this, too, really 
forms part of the same work, and the three volumes taken 
together are a veiy beautiful and suggestive account of the 
Hebrew poets, finom Lamech almost up to the time of the 
Prophets. Herder always intended to continue the work through 
the series of poets known as the Prophets to the Revelation ; but, 
like so many of his schemes, tliis was thwarted by other cares 
and vexations, and the work remains a fragment As usual, 
his nuun object throughout is to reveal the full beauty of the 
Hebrew poems, their depth of earnest thought, and at the same 
time their sweet simplicity, by stripping off the coverings of 
custom and the shrouds of dogma. For we know how sad a 
thing it is to hear modem men and women repeating the Songs 
of David, and talking about them, as if they were written by the 
pew-opener for the benefit of the congregation, and had some 
connection with the church-rates. 

The commentaiy on the poem of the Creation is not so good 
in this latter form as in the earlier form when Herder was in 
Siga. The best parti of the work, as might be expected, are 
the aooQunts of the Book of Job, ^* that voice that speaks to us 
still over the space of four thousand years," the Love-songs of 
Solomon, and the Psalms, which Herder divides into periods, 
David's Psalms marking the culminating point of the best lyrical 
period of Hebrew poetry. The commentary or criticism is in- 
terspersed throoghoot with Herder's singularly beautiful trans- 
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lations finom the Hebrew in a kind of free rhythm to imitate tlie 
original cadencea. Bat we will here cease to criticise criUdsm, 
and pass to the more creative side of his work in the world. 

Halfway between criticism and creation we come upon the 
collection of Ballads and Songs of the Pwfls ( Foftftudery 
published in two parts, 1778-9, afterwards gathered into one 
volume bj Johann Muller under the title of Vcius of aU 
Nations). In this work Herder had in view exactly the same 
object as in his criticisms and translations of the early Hebrew 
poets. The idea was no doubt suggested by the publication of 
Pcrcy*s Religues in 1765, and it may be noticed as curious that 
Percy wrote his oommentaiy on the Song of Solomon the year 
before he published the Seliquesy and that Herder's account of 
tlio same poem appeared at tlie same time as the first part of die 
Volkslieder, Looked at from the present time such coincidences 
show plainly enough which way the stream was ninning. Here 
and there a man appears who is sick to death of frigid elegance 
and iauldoss couplet, and has the courage to turn for healing to 
the untrammelled songs and unadorned ballads of a time when 
people lived and did not seem to live, and were poets without 
much talk of poetry. Such men often seem half afraid of their 
boldness. Percy introduced his Reliques with many an apology 
for their rudeness, and interspersed his priceless treasures with 
many specimens of worthless elegance, to make the volume 
palatable to readers of taste. During the very years which 
passed between the recall of Herder's first collection of Vofks* 
liedeTj whilst at Biickeburg, and the final edition in 1779, the 
sweetest singer of the century, '^ whyles daez't wi* love, whyles 
daez't wi* drink,^ was just beginning to ^^ rhyme for fun**;^ 

' ** Some rhyme a neibor's uune to Isah i 

Some rhyme (Tain thonght I) for needfa* caeh i 
Some rhyme to eonrt the ooontra clash, 

An' raiie a din : 
For me, an aim I nerer fuh ; 

I rhyme for fon.'* 

Epistlx to Jamis fiXXTK. 
See alto the third stania below. It ie hard to lay whether Herder knew aajr* 
thingofBonu. In the coUection of Herder's own poemi then an thiie 
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and yet he ''was not bo presmnptive as to imagine that he oonid 
make Teraes like printed ones composed by men who had Greek 
and Latin** ; and it is pitiable to see his nndonbtedly l^onest 
rev e rence and admiration for men who were not worthy to clean 
his ploQgh. In the same way we have already seen that in his 
critidsm Herder conid not entirely free himself from the 
eighteenth-centory canons of his yonth^ and we shall see that 
this is even more tme of his own poetry ; for, when we have 
been told all our life that this thing or the other is beautiful and 
tmei we are only too likely to believe it, even in contradiction 
to oar real insight into beauty and truth. It seems rather harsh 
and impertinent to give such things up altogether, and there 
may be some permanent beauty in them after all, which only a 
fool would seek to destroy. Ajid this is one of the reasons why 
we so ofken £nd apparent contradictions in men like Herder. 
They recognise relics and traces of beauty with a more delicate 
eye than the rest of us, and they also know how vast is the 
power of a fool for a season. But, as far as the Volkslieder go, 
there is no tone of apology in Herder as there is in Percy, 
though in the prehu» he puts on the doak of irony in respect 
for ''correct** critics. There is nothing but praise and ex* 
ultation in the Correspondence on Ossian and ancient poets, and 
in the treatise on the connection between the early poetry of 
Germany and England, which, together with the treatise on 
Shakespeare, serve as introduction to the book. I cannot but 
think that Harder would have done this piece of work, even if 
he had never heard of Percy, though undoubtedly, as it was, 
the idea was taken from him, as well as a large part of the 
material. But Herder expressly says that he had no intention 
of rivalling Percy. It was not his purpose to make a complete 
oolleetion of German ballads, as was done some thirty years 
later bj Amim and Brentano in the Wunderhcm ; he would 

*lnMi the ^tooM^^ the fint two of which* an ondoobtcdlj % nminiaoenje of 
Joha AadMSoay tad of Bonnes Tonion of the aoog. Bat, if he had reftUjr been 
ecfMialed with a poet so tmlj after hie owa heert, he woold oertainlx have 

of him. 
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give specimens from the popular poetry of as manj nations as 
he ooold,- and display from this side the great unitj of the 
human race in the midst of all difference. Qenrinus laughs at 
his ambition, and no doubt is justified of his critical sneer; but 
simple people, who merely try to find the fiusts and general 
tendencies of things, will perceive that this attempt of Herder's 
was a new and important step towards that comparative method 
of investigating human histoiy as a whole which is gradually 
becoming universal. It was impossible for Herder to limit 
himself to one country or one time ; to him mankind was a vast 
brotherhood, almost a great individual; at all events, the 
divisions and differences were for the most part accidental, and 
to him time was as a continuous stream, in which we can cut no 
sharp lines for stages and periods. But while insisting on the 
historical or scientific interest of this book we must not feiget 
its influence on poetry. It is really to the impulse which Herder 
gave to this form of poetry that we owe the immortal ballads of 
Bfirger, Goethe, and Schiller — ^and in later years of Uhland and 
the Romantic School, which brings us to Heine himself. There- 
fore, if we merely take account of the ballads, without regarding 
the beautiful lyrics of natural and unconscious poetry which are 
included in the book, we must consider the VoUsslieder translated 
and collected by Herder to have been the chief cause in (Ger- 
many of the movement which was beginning in England at the 
same time, and was to produce its noblest fruits in the ballads of 
Coleridge and Bossetti. 

We have seen that ilio idea of such a collection lay slowly 
developing in Herder^s mind for many years before it was 
realised. During his travels after he had left Biga, and 
especially in the weary months at Strassburg, he had translated 
several ballads chiefly from the English and Scotch, and, above 
all, the songs of Shakespeare. In his preface he says that he did 
this merely for his own amusement with no intention of publi- 
cation ; but from a letter to Hamann, and from his request to 
Goethe to collect for him any ballads ho might find still lingering 
in Elsass, it is evident that he did not intend to hide his light 
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under a biuliel. When he was at Buokeburg, at all events^ 
findmg that his collection fras now sufficient for a volume, he 
sent the ballads to the press, though, as we have seen, he recalled 
them in a fit of disgust 

The final edition, which was published after almost ten years* 
preparation, begins with some songs from the far north, a piteous 
dirge firom Greenland, and the Laplander's songs to his reindeer 
as he fiies over the frozen snow to his beloved's home. Then 
follow a considerable number, chiefly marriage-songs, from the 
Baltic provinces, one from Tartary, and some tales from tlie 
Morlack tribes, one of which was translated by Gk>ethe. The 
songs and ballads of uncultured nations such as these, who 
chatter like swallows in an unknown tongue. Herder derived 
for the most part firom books of travel, such as Schefier's Lap- 
poHtOn and they are therefore sometimes translations of trans- 
lations, and have probably lost something by the way. Now no 
one was better aware of the difficulties and danger, or more 
properly the impossibility, of translating poetry than Herder 
himself; we have seen that in his earlier writings, such as the 
Fragmeni$9 one of his main principles was that in true poetry 
the thought and the form are inseparable, being strictly one and 
the same, and hence that the fashionable imitations and trans- 
ktions were vain.^ It is curious, therefore, and rather sad, to 
<»bserve that Herder himself was one of the best translators of 
poetry that the world has seen. Judging him, as I only have a 
right to judge him, firom his versions of the English and Scotch 
ballads, and of Shakespeare's songs, I believe for his skill in this 
art he may be placed by the side of Shelley, and, I suppose, the 
transktor of Omar. This skill is no doubt partly due to his 
knowledge of the essential weakness of this art, but it chiefly 
arises firom that power of universal qrmpathy by which he was 
anaUed to become for the time a member of any nation in any 
period of the world's history. 

After the cries of the uncouth nations of the North, the second 
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book, oontaining songs finom the Soath| begins with a few tnm^ 
lations of Ghreek lyrics, introduced— as Herder, partly in ironj, 
has written—*' to oomfert tender Greek sonls for the barbarism 
of the rest*' Then comes one of the marriage-songs of Catollns, 
and a few songs of Sicily and Italy, followed by several ballads 
of Spain and France. The third book is devoted to England 
and Scotland, and begins, alas I with Ossian. Most of the ballads, 
such as Sir Fatriek Spens^ 77l« Nutbroum Maid^ Edward^ and 
Chety ChoHy are taken from the BMquM^ bat some also from 
Ramsay's Evergreen^ and other collections. The ballads are 
followed by several of Shakespeare's soqgs and parts of the 
dialogue, and there are a few more modem poems of Lovelace 
and Wither, and even Shenstone. In the fourth book come the 
ballads and shrill war-songs of old Norsemen, of Sweden and 
the Danes, full of strange stories of Odin and the Yalkyriur, 
Balder and the other weird shadows of northern myth. The 
fifth book is entirely German, and begins with the story of King 
Ludwig, the great-uncle of Charlemagne, who by the aid of 
God smote the heathen Normannen. Johann MUUer dates the 
ballad 882, and it is said to be the oldest German song. Afler 
this come a few old war-songs and several ballads well known 
in tlie Wunderhom^ together with some of the most beautiful 
lyrics in any language, such as the earliest form of BMdn auf 
der BHden and Wenn ich ein Voglein war. Several of Simon 
Dach's poems are also included, perhaps with a touch of patriotio 
prejudice for the old Mohrungen country, and there is one of 
Claudius's poems and Goethe's FUhsr^ jnst to show what the 
modems could do— for the spirit^world is never barred ; oar 
sense is shut, our hearts are dead.^ The sixth and last book 
contains the *' songs of savages," chiefly from the ^ndagaftfian 
through the French of the traveller Pamy. These are laments 
for the dead, descriptions of natural pleasures, or the rage and 
jealousy of savages, and, above all, hatred and fear of the white 
man and slavery. Then follow two songs from the Peravian, 

< « Die Oeiatorwdt ist nicht venchlofMB : 

Dtia Sian lit Ml. dein Hen in todi r-^AOBT. 

t2 
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one of which maj appear in tranahttion probably three times 
vemovedy dins : 

Sleep, O deep, mj nuuden, 

SofU J lo mj t/tnin ; 
Li the midnight, maiden, 

Wake and list ngnin. 

and with this simplest of serenades the book ends. 

On the whole I am inclined io consider it the most perfect, 
thoagh hy that I do not mean the most important, of all 
Herder's pieces of work, and I imagine that when he came to 
die it would be on this that he would look back with most 
unmixed satisfaction. 

A great many of Herder's later works may be really regarded 
as continuations or. supplements of the Volk$liedery thongh with 
m few exceptions they are wanting in the true swing and 
mmplidty of the ballad and national lyric. In 1785 he published 
ft long series of translations from the Greek anthology, and he 
has also left several versions of the Roman poems. In these he 
has tried to preserve the original metres, and it may be said that 
in the case of translations the experiment is more allowable ; 
though, had not both Goethe and Schiller as well as Herder used 
these classical metres constantly, for what they supposed to be 
their most important original poems, I should have said that 
anyone who luul ears to hear would have fled from the sound of 
ihem. As it is, I could not be so ^* presumptive" as to say that 
three such men were wrong; and yet, if I had to state what I 
personally most regretted in the writings of them all, this 
employment of classical metres in a modem tongue would be 
the fint point I should choose. 

But, leaving this question to men of critical knowledge, we 
may observe that in later life Herder inclined more and more to 
orientsl literature ; and, indeed, we have seen throughout that 
orientalism had a strange fascini^tion on his mind, in spite, and 
partly because, of his strength of Teutonic enthusiasm. Li his 
MkedUmUt of 1787 he published a series of oriental stories, 
derived chiefly finom the Hebrew history, which he afterwards 
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called Paget of (A« Dayn of Old. A few years later he translated 
parts of the Valley of Boeee^ probably throngh the French j&om 
the Persian of Sadi ; and, in after-life, several stories firom the 
Chinese, also through the French, together with some sayings 
and verses of Brahmin philosophy and poetry. In a series of 
letters he joined Gkwtlie in his admiration for die Indian drama, 
SdkooniaU^ or the Loei Ringy by Kalidas, which had 'been 
recently translated into Latin and English by Sir William Jones, 
and firom his English into German by Herder's friend Forster, 
who had added notes, especially on the natural hbtoiy, fiom his 
own wide knowledge of thd earth's face and the ways of men. 
In all this we see signs of the beginnings of that interest in 
Eastern traditions, and poetry, and life, which in time became a 
great movement, and found expression in (Goethe's Divan^ in 
RUckert, in Byron and Moore, in sweet hints and dream-Jike 
echoes of Heine, and in counUess pantomimes, till at last the 
whole thing is almost more nauseous than the knights in armour 
and the moon-lit castles of dying romance ; for these at least 
are flesh of our flesh. Herder's translations firom the Latin of 
Balde, the German seventeenth-century poet, and his version of 
the Cid legends, will be best mentioned in their chronological 
place, for they are not so important as they were once con- 
sidered. 

And now we must turn to the saddest part of the whole ] 
story, and, as it is the saddest, it shall be but for a moment;' 
indeed, that we consider it at all seems to need some apology to 
Herder's memory, for he repeatedly confessed that he was not a 
poet, and comparatively few of his original verses were pubUshed 
by himself. And yet this man, who revolutionised the literature 
of his country, who found it a dreary wilderness of shallow 
phrase and frigid imitation, and left it as one of the six or seven 
greatest literatures the world has ever known, — surely we might 
have expected that such an one could himself produce something. 
And, if we find that he could not thus create, I believe I have 
a right to say that this is the saddest thing in his history. If he 
could have produced one supreme poem, even one perfect song 
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that would have echoed down the agea, ill-health, the loss of 
friends, the ranoonr of enemies, death itself, all these wotdd have 
been as nothing to him. The earnest desire of all snch men — I 
had almost said of all men — ^is to express their inmost soul nnder 
some immortal form of art ; thej must create, and, failing this, 
what shall it profit them if thej gain the whole world ? To take 
an instance from a parallel art to poetry : there have been great 
mnsical performers, who, with all their fame, and wealth, and 
wondroaa skill to ]nter|»et the works of the masters, have jet 
retained so gloomy and melancholic a temper as to give rise 
to stories abont blighted aflPections, compacts with the devil, 
domestic afflictions, and what not beside. Yet I can imagine 
that in troth, even if these things were so, they were as nothing 
to the one sorrow, that they had been unable to compose so much 
as a sin^e line of music which would be known fifty jrears after 
their death, except by the curious. Or, as an instance still more 
neariy parallel, we have seen that Carlyle tried to write poems, 
and I have heard that amongst his papers were found a very 
great number of verses. And yet Carlyle's spirit was always 
creative ; at least two of his works are amongst the rarest kind 
of creations— creations in prose. But still he could not be 
content with prose, but was irresistibly driven to find his souFs 
expression under a truer and more distinctive form of art. In 
Emerson we see the same sad endeavour. For between the best 
prose and even the lowest kind of true poetry there is a great 
gulf fixed, and we may almost say that of those who travail with 
their speech the poets only are immortal (or must we add Plato 
and a few other humourists ?). To quote or misquote the Roman 
writer— who, strangely enough, has hitherto been kept alive 
mostly by sehoolmasters-^^^ the Muse forbids to die,'' and Herder 
knew as weD as any one that it is the Muse alone. 

For a man who knows this there are two things possible ; 
either himself to create, to produce under some eternal form of 
art| and dins to make his life one triumphant psean, in spite of 
all misery or misfortune ; or, recognising his impotence, to go 
sternly on his way, doing what yet he can, joining in Ihe 
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triamphs of othen, and boldlj aooepting the oomplete tlmmport- 
anoe of his own individual nicoeas or ikilarey happiness or misefy, 
immortalitj or non-existenoe* I can imagino no third oonrse 
that would not both ruin tho man and make his life unbearable 
to himself and an annoyance to others. Now there can be no 
doubt that Herder was firmly purposed to follow the second of 
these two lines, knowing that the other was impossible for him ; 
he would not allow himseL* to be blinded to the merits of others 
by his own failure, as so r juj are blinded. It is true that he 
sometimes seems rather ) rrii and bitter in criticism of his 
friends, especially of Gk>et}' j ; but in this, after long study of his 
character, I cannot believe that he was influenced by envy, as 
some have said, but by a desire to give his true opinion, and, 
after all, sincerity is the first necessity of criticism. Besides, it 
requires rare skill to praise honestly without an appearance of 
flattery, and to avoid flattery a man like Herder will always err 
on the other side. It is wiser, therefore, not to join in the sneer 
that in his letters he generally uses quotations firom other poets 
to express his feelings, rather than writing poems for himself, as 
Ooethe would have done ; knowing how much he could do, and 
at the same time how little, we should rather admire his courage 
and self-restraint And yet at times the old sigh could not but 
come back : what if, after all, he were a poet ? Therefore, he 
never entirely abandoned the effort 

And, besides, there is another slightly difierent aspect of 
poetry which should make one all the more loath to say anything; 
harsh against the poems of Herder, or indeed of any other man 
who does not flaunt himsel£ Karoline tells us that, in the midst 
of troubles, these poems were often his best or only consolation^ 
and that they never failed to deliver him from depression and 
send him out to face the world once* more with cheerful look. 
This strange power of man to free the spirit by casting its 
sorrows and passions into an external form of art has become 
generally known through Ooethe*s works ; for he stated it, and 
was peculiariy successful in iti application, though indeed the 
first of poets or artists was iti inventor. As far as I can gather. 
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if the eflfiiri be strongi it is generallj attended with, at all events, 

partial racoQss ; and, though it may be objected that it makes 

the man caUons, hMrd-hearted| and indifferent to sorrow, yet, 

after all, hard-hearted towards himself and indifferent to his own 

sorrow is just what a man ought to be, and a little hardening 

will do no harm to any who are likely to try the method ; for 

they too have to live in this world of limitation. If we remember 

then that Herder's diief object in writing these poems was to 

attain this freedom of spirit, and that he himself published very 

little of his poetry to the world, criticism is obviously disarmed. 

After this needful preface we may glance at the poems or 

verses themselves, and we shall find that Herder attempted 

nearly eveiy kind of poetry— every kind, I suppose, except the 

epic In the ordinary edition of his works (the MuUers' edition) 

the poems are collected and arranged with singular want of 

judgment; several of the poems occur twice, and some that 

really belong to Goethe, Schiller, or Enebel, are included. In 

his youth we have seen that Herder was naturally led to imitate 

the too-often common-place moralities of Pope, Haller, and 

Witthof, as weU as the odes and dith}Tamfae of Klopstock, 

Gleim, Us, and Weisse ; and throughout life he never quite 

overcame this tendency to the didactic in poetry. At first- sight 

this seems strange, for the whole force of his criticism was 

against it ; but we have so often seen a poet overthrow his own 

poetry by his own criticism that we should no longer be surprised, 

remembering the subtle saying of Emerson : ** TeU me what a 

man praises, and I will tell you what he has not got.'* The same 

may be said of the continual allegory of Herder's poems ; the 

frigid personification, the wearisome mythology, the abstractions 

of virtues and vices with capital letters to their unreal names. The 

man who was one of the first to proclaim humanity, and nature, 

and truth in poetry, is himself hardly ever human, or natural, 

or true. His poems are often shrewd ; one or two, especially 

those on God, and nature, and personality, may even be called 

philosophi c all y profound, and there is no lack of sensible good 

advioe ; but they never move the soul to tears or kughter, they 
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never give ag a glimpse of that poet*s world of love, and beantyt 
and delighti of whioh there is no death nor ohange. When he 
writes for womeni for instancoi be bids them be natnnl in 
youth and afterwards beoome good housewives, and the picture 
suggested throughout is of the woman mending her husband's 
socksi seeing that his dinner is deoent| and looking after the 
nursery; a very high, and difficult, and necessaxy idealy no 
doubt, but somehow falling short of the true revelation of 
poetry when thus barely set down, unlesS| indeed, the poets 
have beguiled us all along. And yet, from the example of all 
true poets, we may infer that if a man is capable of poetry at 
all he is capable of poetry on woman. 

Another mark of the true poet, with very few though brilliant 
exceptions, such as Chaucer,^ is that he should be able to write a 
real song or lyric, with music in itself, which is the highest 
kind, or, at all events, admitting of music. Of Herder's lyrics 
at least four — sometimes, though accidentally, printed together, 
namely. The Heart of Man {Vaa meMehliehe Herz)^ I^ Moment 
{Der Augenblick)^ Lament in Lanelineee {Dee eineamen Klage)j 
and Expectation (Erwartung) — come so near, so very near, 
the true thing, that I believe most people would call them poems ; 
and if I asserted that Herder was a poet I should base the 
assertion on these. For the benefit of the English reader I have 
ventured to translate the first of the four, not that it is the best, 
for the two last are better, but that it is the least spoQt by my 
translation. And yet I have been unable to preserve the beauti* 
ftil two-syllable rhymes of the original, in whioh Gkrman is so 
rich and English so poor or ungainly in comparison, even in 
the hands of a master; and, at the best, all translation of poetry 
is a sorry thing. 

Onee at a loom wen working 

The godi of \oj and grief, 
Ceaieleai the ihnttle plying 

The heart of man to weave ; 

* It maj he laid that lometimes eren Chancer ie tml/ lyrical^ at whM 1m 
tttme roond at it were, and addie te ee as or hie charaeten in hie own peim t b«t 
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O poor ud heurt onwoy e n 

Of joy Mid torrowingt 
Ak doot tlKm know wlut life Isf 

A glad or woeful thingt 

And tfanro stood Lovo'to own goddoH, 

And lorrowed for its itko : 
^'O donbifnl wm the Ubonr, 

Thftl tliif poor hourt did mako. 
Iti bliM diall be in Teeming^ 

And knging ell its gein^ 
And even teen of pleesore 

Be herbingeri of pain*** 

Her cbild, the boj of beenlj, 

Game qnicUy with hie dait i 
^ flee now m/ beil of blemnga 

I here to thee impart. 
An ereiwniward striTing 

Shan tore to thee remain, 
And lore ihall be thj liTing, 

And Jo]r be all thy pain.** 

In whiohy if we most oritioiBei it will be plain that the last 
Tene does not ring quite true ; for it maj happen that even 
the pain of love is not joj, and (Joethe would not have stepped 
aside from the truth in order to finish with an epigrammatio 
piece of consolation. The ^^ dart,'* too, will justly have made 
the modem reader shudder ; but, alas ! around Herder's heart 
the chill ahroud of the eighteenth century still hung heavily, and 
could not be shaken off. 

I win dare to give a version of yet one more of Herder's 
lyricsy because it has received the glory of being set to music 
by Beethoven himself The idea is fxom the ArabiaUi but to 
me the beauty of the thought is spoilt by being cast in the 
ekgiae mein, which I do not care to reproduce. 

O tartle-dofe, that mooraeet oeaeelenl/, 
And from mj weary ejes hait driTon ileep^ 

O tartld-do?e, ileepleM I moon with thee, 
Bnt in my heart mnit I my lorrow keep. 

Ah I crael ia the lot knne fare to me, 
Whfle thon caaet omm, aiy woe ia dnmb aa deep. 
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Ilerder'g ballads or imitations of ballads aro not so saooessfid 

as his Ijrios. Traces of Herder himself and of eigbteenth- 

oentaiy thooght constantly appear and rain all ; this is the more 

strange becaase» as has been said, when he was dealing with histoij 

or the productions of others he could enter at will into complete 

sympadij with any time and any people— so different a thing is 

creation from understanding. Hius, with all his admiration he 

Shakespeare and his love of the drama. Herder was peculiarly 

deficient in dramatic power. His six or seven attempts at 

drama, such as his Pramethnuj his BruhUj and his Ariacbuj are 

revivals of Greek or Boman legends and history according to 

the Oreek model : and in consequence, as he himself pointed out 

time after time in the case of others, they are neither Greek nor 

(German, but have gone to share the fate of nearly all sudi 

imitations ; though sometimes this fate is warded off, at least for 

a time, by the genius of a true poet^ 

Of Herder's purely didactic poems I am unqualified to speak; 

for, afler long effort, the phrase didactic poem— by which I mean 

a poem inculcating morality, not a poem revealing new truths 

of life — ^remains to me simply a contradiction of terms ; nor can I 

imagine any frame of mind in which a strictly didactic poem, in 

the ordinary sense of the words, could suggest to me by the 

imagination any ^ noble grounds for noble emotions.*' Such 

verses may interest me scientifically, but there is no emotion, no 

'suggestion, no imagination. But, allowing that this is due to a 

want of moral enthusiasm* we may at all events say that a didaetio 

poem cannot be immortal merely because it is didactic ; for the 

fashion of such things changes, and knowledge in every form 

is progressive. Thus, no one now goes to Pope's Estajf for his 

philosophy, nor to Young's Night ThoughU for his morality, 

though such theories and maxims will always be interesting to 

the historian and scientific inquirer. 

Closely connected with didactic verse, though even leas 



* At in Qoetbs*! IphigenU and Mr. Sirinbiinis's AUUmiU, dis lifttar of 
whkli At l6Mt win nirtl J lire for lome yean jet 

' See Mr. Raddii*t deSaitioa of poeirj, Mtdgrm JWmien^ toI. ili. ]k 11. 
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dMuiviiig the hi|(h namo of poetry, eomes the kind of eom- 
poMtkm whieh deals in fables, allegories, parables, modem 
instanfies of old proverbs, and, finally, epigrams. Herder was 
much attracted by this form, and it ^as perhaps here that his 
real strength in verse lay. To this class belong his verses on 
politics, his satires against contemporary philosophy and pedantio 
tfaeologiaDS, his adaptations of Oreek mythology, and the new 
toma ho gives to old stories and fiibles. As an instance of the 
transition from the irae lyric to this lower form of verse the 
feUowing will serve ; and here translation becomes bearable^ for 
die nearer we approach the grotesque the less important does 
perfretioii of form appear : 

O wiM men with the wondioiii skJU 

To set the ipberef in motioii, 
OIts Io % wearied heurt one thrill. 

One iperk of new emotion ; 
Ah, but one drop of life-blood idll 

From joath-resloring potion— 
rd gladly leafS 70a sU joor lUll 

To eel the q>bem in motion. 

In certain .moods the verse is true; it at once suggests the 
beginning of FauMt^ and will be seen to be significant of much 
when we reach the later years of Herder's Ufe. But if any one, 
therefore, thinks that Herder would have considered the pro • 
longatioo of the hebetated existence of Liverpool merchants by 
^'nervoos excitement** a worthy aim for the cultivation of 
wisdom, I believe he would be wrongJ 

As a more exact example of this kind, here is a stroke of satire 
against philosophic opponentB, probably of the Kantian school : 

Who, when the midday enn ie high, 

Wffl join tiMreto his cendle's light, 
ICnii thank himaelf accoidingl/ 

If candle Isili him in the night 
O philoeopb, thai doil Io other woride aspire, 
Bnl in thine own ait sunk in depths of dieaiy mire, 
Ifethinbs behind tlqr lonhead j^ows most wondroos fire. 



leDs ns that oa eeitain salgeets we cannot allow a doctor to speak* 
Bat wlMa.a MHiiiho was a poet speaks ttaB(in ira^j^oae can hope), what 
■haDwinjf 
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This seems good enough for its purposOi though the parable and 
its application are not exactly parallel ; and, for my part, sym- 
pathy is veiy strongly on the side of the poor celestial philosopher 
sunk so deep in this terrestrial quagmire. But this kind of 
satire was a favourite device with the great men of the timei 
and reaches its highest development in Schiller's contributions 
to the Xenien* Another fitivourite form of wit was the short 
epigram and the rhymed proverb with a pregnant meaning, 
such as Herder's couplet — 

Think not the mnlleat bosb, becftose *ib imaU, li Imuw. 
How if a tiger ihoald be larking therot 

The idea is borrowed from an oriental proverb, but the sudden flash 
of the second line is very vivid, and true besides, as the hectoring 
traveller often finds when he ventures too near some demure-look- 
ing man or woman, and by one swift blow of irony, that needs 
no second, is strotched amongst the dead. But it will be said that 
I am wandering from the beautiful, and thai is true. To make 
an end, thereforo : it seems impossible that any one who loved 
lK)etry, and had read Herder's attempts at poetry, should be 
anxious to claim for him a place amongst the poets. The title 
of poet is far too great a thing to be given lightly. Esteeming^ 
as I do, every true poem to be above praise, above price, above 
all measuro or idea of value, I cannot help looking with suspicion 
on criticisms which contrast one true poem with another, and 
say this is better than that; for every true poem is in its 
kind invaluable, and is, thereforo, raised beyond the reach of 
comparison or contrast Or, to take familiar instances, we 
cannot say that Shakespearo's ** Whero the bee sucks " is better 
or worse than Keats's ^' Shed no tear, oh I shed no tear,** or 
than Gk>eihe'8 <^ Ueber alien Oipfeln ist Ruh," or than Heine's 
'* Dn bist wie eine Blume," for all of these aro perfect But 
below these comes the great mass of compositions in verse and 
metro of every order of worthlessness, and also of merit except 
the highest, which cannot be expressed. The only oflBce of 
comparative criticism, therefere, is to say which belong to this 
highest class, and aro worthy to be cdled poems. Into tfaia 
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■apremo nmk of poets Herder oould not enter, nor did he daim 
entrance* 

If my fiirther explanation of this ia neoesaaiy, than merely 
that he was not a poet, I refer back to Mr. Buskin's definition 
of poetiyi which is saflScient here, though it is intentionally 
made to indnde all true art, whereby it appears to me that some 
muiecessaiy confusion is caused ; for, after all, we write English, 
or at least tiy to write English, and not Greek (and even the 
Greeks would have used musiCt not poetry, as the comprehensive 
term). Poetry, says Mr. Buskin, is ^^ the suggestion by the 
imagination of noble grounds for the noble emotions,** and by 
the noble emotions he means '^ the four principal sacred passions 
—Love, Veneration, Admiration, Joy ; and their opposites-*- 
Hatred, Indignation (or Scorn), Horror, and Grief.** ' Applying 
this definition to Herder's verses, and knowing that Mr. Buskin 
is the man to mean what he says and to use no word in vain, I 
should insist most strongly on the words ^^ suggestion ** and 
*' suggestion by the imagination.** The noble emotions are 
sometimes there, the noble grounds are sometimes there, but 
Herder has not the poet*s truly magic and inexplicable art to 
cause them to be suggested by the imagination. The general 
tone of his attempti at poetry may also serve as an instance of 
** the failure of the ideal that leaves out the shadows.** Attempts 
after such an ideal, says Mr. Buskin again, ** are always sootiiing 
and pathetic ; never sublime nor perfectiy beautiful.** ' Herder 
himself revealed jthe same error in Klopstock, in Gessner, and 
flsany another gentie writer. He saved others, himself he could 
not save. And yet he gets so near, so veiy, very near ; and 
Osn IS the aorxow of it 

>ifobmiMitef«bVoLiiLp.n. • Ibid. toL iii. ik 77. 
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CHAFTEB XV. 

THKOOXPLCTB. 

• 

** Sorrow it hard to bear, and doabi is dow to cIoat. 
EAch ■nllem' njt hit wkj^ bis sehomo of the ws«l and wm.** 

ABTYoaLH. 
** Tbal low man goes on adding ono lo one. 
His bnndred*s soon bit| 
Tbis bigb man aiming al a million^ 
Misses a unit.**— A Grammabxav's Fuhseal. 

In an attempt to give an aooount of Herder's work in this 
world, or of his position in the history of thoaght, the great 
diflScultj is to draw sharp lineS| to make any distinctions that 
will allow the reader a breathing space, to avoid repeating the 
same truth without end, though in different words and with 
different lights. As I have said before. Herder's separate works 
are but parts of one greater work, which may be called a 
Criticism of History, or a Study of ^me, according to pleasure $ 
and the key to this Criticism may in like manner be called the 
Unity of Nature in her infinite development, the Continuity of 
Phenomena, or the necessary self-existence of Qod, not so much 
revealed in his works as indwelling under the form of the 
universe. It is this key or central idea which I wish to make 
the subject of the present chapter; but, because the idea is 
central, it of necessity foUows that much which might be said 
concerning it has been anticipated by what has gone before ; 
indeed, unless I have insisted throughout that each part of 
Herder's maniibld work in life owed its main significance to his 
extaordinary insight into this truth, I have missed the meaning 
of his life^ Herder approached it and endeavoured to procdaim 
it fix>m the side of poetry and fsom the side of art, by inveetiga- 
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tion into external nature and into the heart of man, bj theo- 
logical oritioism and by historical criticism ; it would even be 
simpler to saj at once by historical criticism, for in its highest 
sense this embraces and is made up of all the others. 

In all the subjects of his study, to whatever phase of thought 
or life he turned, through aU his wanderings, his inconsistencies, 
his countless contradictions, his dreamy unrealities, his inexact- 
ness and impatient conclusions, this was the guiding principle 

/ to which Herder trusted, and it led him safe in spite of error. 

* But it is from his universal application of this principle that the 
difficulty of this chapter arises, for as it occurs everywhere it is 
hard to isolate the thought, and at the same time to avoid 
endless repetition. And besides, Herder does not anywhere 
strictly examine his guide, just as the mariner does not write 
treatises on the pole-star ; so that it is only after some hesitation 
that I have concluded this central idea is more fully and singly 
illustrated or announced in two of Herder's works than in the 
rest, and have therefore determined to confine myself in this 
chapter to the consideration of these. Also the two are in a 
special sense one, or serve as the complements of each other 
even more than is usual with Herder's books ; for the Converta' 
tUmSf or Dialoffuei an Godf and the Ideas for the Philoeophy of 
the Hieiory of Mankind^ which I shall continue to speak of as 
the Ideen^ were really produced side by side during Uio same 
few years (1783-1787). And, although the former was not 
written till after the three most important parts of the Ideen 
were finished, the conception of it, as far as we can date con- 
ception, was at least as early ; indeed, as has been shown, the 
germs of both were in Herder's mind from his youngest 
thoughts. It will not, therefore, be that commonest and most 
annoying of sins, a sin against time, if this chapter begins with 
an account of the i^ioio^uef onGodtSnd by thus starting from the 
depths of the ultimate principles gains some foundation for con- 
sidering the work, or rather the suggestion of innumerable 
wonks, by which Herder's name is most widely known. 

The history of this Dialogue^ for it is only one though 
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divided into parts, has been already hinted at As to the title, 
Herder was oertainly right in calling it startling ; nor has time 
tended to make it seem less. I doabl indeed whether anj mind 
of high order, except a (German mind, would over have ventured 
on it Now, at all events, we instinotivety shrink more and 
more from everything of the sort, not as being irreverent| still 
less as being profane, but as implying a certain self-sufficient 
dogmatism, which inevitably drives the hearer through irritation 
into the blind aUey of flat contradiction, whether it meets us 
under the form of the blatant ^^secularist's** tawdry illumina- 
tion, or as the equally confident familiarity of the self-constituted 
counsel for the defence of the Most High. So nauseous has this 
all become, through the howls of insensate bores on the one side 
and the sighings of sentimentalists on the other, that even in the 
present case, when we are speaking of a book which appeared a 
century ago, it will be better to treat it rather as a criticism on 
Spinoza than as an account of Herder's positive theory of the 
universe ; for though it is undoubtedly both, and is, perhaps, more 
satisfiustory merely as the latter, it seems less offensive to leave 
this to be deduced from the other, so insurmountable is the 
loathing for all that dass whom Sadi, as quoted by Herder, has 
called ^' those praten and gossipers about God " ; so vivid is 
the fear lest for a moment one should iaU into their company. 

We will, therefore— to begin with at all events — simply con- 
sider this treatise as being the first book, as fiir as I can gather, 
which was definitely written, not merely in defence but in 
enthusiastic admiration of Spinoza. For a hundred years ago 
modem philosophy had hardly begun ; (German philosophy could 
only boast the one great name of Leibnitz, since, though the 
Kritik had appeared in 1781, its enormous significance was 
not generally recognised for some years. A contented and 
mechanical Deism was still triumphant amongst the enlightened, 
whether they followed Voltaire or Gibbon, Nicolai, Bousseau, 
or Wolff; and unless we remember this it is hard to understand 
the shock which ran through Germany when three of the fore- 
most men in the land on a sudden hegui to proclaim the gospel 
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aoocxrcLiiig to Spioosa. That thig Benedict or Baruch Spinoza* 
this i^afls-grinding Jew, who was gapposed to wear the mark of 
damnation in his faoe» whom every cultured nation and tongue 
had agreed to brand as Atheisti who for a hundred years had 
been qioken of as a dead dog only to be kicked, who by a very 
meny jest was known as Maledictus rather than Benedictus ; 
that this man^who indeed ^^ scarce for his stupidity and trifling 
way of arguing merited to obtain a place amongst the lowest 
ftnns of inferior animals " ' — should now be put forward as an 
Israelite indeed, a prophet and more than a prophet, as a theist 
of theists, a CSiristian of Christians (theissimwn et ChrtBtiam- 
i$9imum\ in Goethe's words : to the wise this seemed foolishness, 
a doctrine to be held by no sane man. So completely has the 
estimation of Spinoza been reversed that it is hard to realise 
that this is an under>statement rather than exaggeration of 
the almoet universal horror, or rather contempt, with which 
he was then regarded. To most who deigned to notice him 
either in easy confutation or easier abuse he was only known 
tfarongh the famous article in Bayle's Dictionary ; and indeed 
it is one of Herder's chief services that he put an end to this 
method of estimation by showing that Bayle was hopelessly 
kit in the error of prejudice, and that a man who '^ took equal 
interest in a wrong date and the question of the existence of a 
driiy ** could hardly be expected to fathom a profound philo- 
sophy. 

It is surely significant, therefore, when we see the three 
greatest minds in Germany — always excepting Kant, whose 
knowledge of Spinoza is doubtful, and Schiller, who was yet too 
yoangi-^these three, Lessing, Goethe, and Herder, simulta- 
neously and independently engaged in studying Spinoza for 
themselves, and coming more and more to the conclusion that in 
this book, if in any, they had found their creed, though none 
of them was anxious to be called a Spinozist, well knowing the 

■ 

• IfaliUftB Etfbeqr^ saiwsr lo dis IWmMm 2!lMlffto#-iWit<Mi«, qnoled 
Ij Mr. F^Aoek, 4plnm, p. 88a 
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untmportanoe and, what is worse, the restriction of all these 
names and systems. Whilst Herder was in Riga he spoke of 
Spinoza in the then oustomary tone of depreoiationy probably 
throagh ignorance, the root of all abase. We have seen that 
he did not really begin to study Spinoza till he was more than 
half-way throagh tlie Buckebarg period. Goethe certainly began 
earlier, for he seems to have been already iairly acquainted with 
the Ethics when he conversed with Jacobi on Spinoza at Cologne 
during his Bliine journey. Lessingi as is well known, was 
.acquainted with Spinoza at least twenty years before this, but 
was far from adopting his philosophy at that time, or indeed at 
any time as a complete system. But it appears to me just 
possible that his interest in Spinoza may have been revived by 
the sight of the celebrated portrait of him at Wolfenbuttel,^ 
where Lesstng was appointed librarian in 1770 ; so that if a 
date has to be fixed for the resurrection of Spinoza, whidi has 
exercised such incalculable influence on the wliole course of 
modem thought, I should be inclined to name 1770 and the 
four or five following years ; for, when once these three had 
pledged themselves to establish not only the innocence but the 
supremacy of Spinoza, there could be no doubt as to the final 
issue. 

Of Spinoza^s indirect influence on Herder's work something 
has been already said. I think it probable, too, that Lessing*s 
increased tendency during his later years to theological or anti- 
theological polemic, as well as the extreme breadth of view in 
NaUumj in spite of its Deism, and in The Edueaium of the 
Human Baee^ are at least partially due to the same cause. Bat 
it was Qoethe who first gave expression to Spinozism as an idea, 
and we have seen that it was through a conversation between 
Jacobi and Lessing on Gk)ethe*s Prom§lheu9y in July of 1780^ 
that the crisis in the history of Spinozism at length came. 
Jacobi had been undoubtedly acquainted with Spinoza for some 

> Tlwn is A iihoCognph tern dis otigliisl in Dr. llutfaMsa*fe Mi^ mi 
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ten yean, and boasted himself no mean interpreter ; indeed his 
main theory or objection, though cast in an antiquated form, 
aeems to have been not so far from the truth as has usually l)een 
•apposed, if we must judge Spinoza from his two latest inter- 
preters — ^Dr. Hartineau and Mr. PoUock. But this interpretation 
differs in important respects from the interpretation which was 
proclaimed by Herder and Qoethe, and was the soul of philo- 
aopl^ — especially of Gkrman philosophy— for a space of years 
whoae limits are not yet quite dear. 

At all events it is hard to avoid laughing at Jacobi whether 
he was right or wrong; he is so exceeding solemn, so uncon- 
adons of l^iughter himself. Old woman Jacobi, tnarketenderm 
to the army of fiuth, as Heine has called him in the exquisite 
passage translated bdow,^ a man of grave and dignified mien, 
as Herder had learnt with some apprehension, never for a 
moment suspected that the quick-witted Lessing could venture 
to laugh at a person of his pretensions in philosophy. The calm 
imconsciousness with which Jacobi wrote out for Mendelssohn 
some three years later- an account of his conversation with 
Lesung on Qoethe*s Pronuiheui and Spinoza is one of the most 
extraordinary instances of blindness in history. Truly if this is 
the result (mT being *^ punished with metaphysics,** as Goethe 
said Jacobi was punished, let us have no more of them. But 
this almost incredible lack of wit really increases our pleasure in 
the scene, for it makes us sure that Jacobi*s account is nearly 
word for word true, and we can join Lessing in his chuckle over 
Ins opponent's solemnity. The conversation is too fiuniliar to 

■ « U is worflif of notice how the most diTirse psriict in the world joined in 
the WW sgsinit Spinou. Thej make np an umj whose Tsiiegatod anmnge- 
msoi iNraenlB tfie most Indicnms aspect. Side bgr sids with a mob of black 
Oapnchins and of whits, with thsir cvosies and smoking csnsen, maiches the 
phahuDL of the EncyclopttdiitSi who were quite as lealoos against this penmut 
fisMrwIfv. Side \if side with the Rabbi of the Amstenlam sjnagognsy who 
lotheoonbai with the nm'b horn of faith, slepe Aronst de Yoltaira, 
swsstmmielor the behoof of deim on the pioooto of persiflage. In the 
midst^ die old woman JaeobI, the mmrheUndeHn of this amqr of faith.**— ^fV<r 
•Isr Ita^HiAlsni^ ted book. 
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need repetition here.^ It is gafiicient to mention the mun 
resnltSy namely, that Lesaing boldly — ^though probably by way of 
paradox— declared Leibnitz himself to be a Spiuozist at heart| and 
for his own part confessed that, though his creed was written in 
no book, he would take Spinoza for his master if he must take 
any one. Whereupon Jacobi, admitting that Spinozism was safe 
from refotation by logic, maintained that it was identical with 
atheism, and that from atheism we must take refugo by a mortal, 
or as we might say an immortal, leap of faith, a §aUo martale as 
he called it to Leasing, and in hb correspondence with Gh)ethe 
and Herder ; but Lessing refused to jump, being unqualified by 
age and weight for any such atliletic performances. Six months 
afterwards he took the last and easiest leap of all, to the irre- 
parable loss of mankind ; and, though the direction in which his 
thoughts were tending is obvious enough, I suppose that Heine 
was undoubtedly justified in saying : ** Best quiet in thy grave, 
old Moses ! thy Lessing was truly on the way to this horriUe 
error, this piteous miseiy, I mean Spinozism ; but the Almighty, 
the Father in heaven, saved him by death whilst there was yet 
time. Rest in peace I thy Lessing was no Spinozist, as the tongue 
of calumny asserted ; he died a good Deist, just as thou and 
Nicolai and Teller and the Universal Gkrman Library I *** 

Herder like the rest of the world was considerably surprised 
by Jacobins account of the conversation, which first appeared in 
the form of a letter to Mendelssohn, who was collecting materials 
for Lessing*s biography. Jacobi sent a copy of this letter to 
Herder towards the end of 1783, and we may gather with what 
feelings it was read from a sentence in a letter to Gleim some 
two or three years later (1786). *^ I am a Spinozist," Herder 
writes, ^' quite independently of Lessing, and was as pleased as 
a child to find my brother in the spirit there so uneaqpeotedly.'* 

I EagiUdireadanwiUfindaMef bBtfiifflcientaeooimtof Hinlir.Fdk^ 
ifi^riiMtM, |i. 89S. Tbe itoij of tha oonTenadoa and the wluila conflid wfth 
MendeliMlin it best givMi l^ JmoU UmteU; Ue^er dig Zekrg 4§9 ^ a wa, 
the noond aditkn-of which attempti aome aanrar to Em&m. 

* ^Wi/# «*»• 2»M«MMMki; Slid book, towaida the and. 
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Bat tfaongh he had been meditating a treatise on Spinoza, 
ShafteBbuiy, and Leibnitz for seven or eight years past (since 
1775-6), he was eztremelj nnwilling to be dragged into a strife 
that beoune more and more oselessi acrimonious, and personal ; 
more espeoiallj as he had no real foothold in either camp, 
believing that both had missed the true position, and had gone 
oat into the wilderness after a very small matter. For a long 
time^ therefore, he contented himself with the office of mediator, 
and repeatedly uiged Jaoobi in his letters to mitigate the harsh- 
ness of his language with regard to the sorrowing old Moses, 
and to lay aside the polemical tone as far as possible. Much of 
his advice was followed, especially in the first edition of the 
treatise on Spinoza ; but unfortunately Jacobins zeal had been 
farther fired by the death of his wife, and, though this almost 
ailences criticism, its influence on his mind allows him no place 
amongst philosophers, whose hearts, as far as philosophy goes, 
must not be touched by mortal things. 

Ihe correspondence on Spinoza, therefore — ^between Jacobi 
on one side and Herder and Gk>ethe on the other — dragged on 
through three or four years without the possibility of a conclusion^ 
Ooethe is generally content to leave the statement of his own 
▼lews to Herder, who, as he repeatedly says, was quite at one 
with him on this point ; for his own part, as is well known, he 
wrote that he preferred to get his physics dear before he advanced 
to metaphysics, and was always so glad to hold his peace when 
people began to talk about the Divine Being. There is some 
irony in Goethe's tone throughout, and indeed in Herder's too ; 
perhaps inmy was unavoidable in dealing with so dignified a 
person. At all events it is worth remembering that Jacobi was 
one of the few people with whom Ooethe almost lost his temper, 
both befora this and some twenty years afterwards. Herder's 
letters an interesting as containing in a brief form the substance 
of his later treatise. His contention with Jacobi in fact turned 
on the point whether Pantheism was really identical with atheism, 
as it hi^ hitherto been practically considered. Certainly identical, 
faid Jacobiy or at aU events Spinosa prodaims atheism, for << he 
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upsets all belief in a ProvidencCi a plan of the world, a Qod who 
has being in himsolfi who is oonscioas in himself and not merely 
in his creatores/* '^You, yoorselfi** Herder replies, ''are 
throughont a truly orthodox Christian ; for you have an extra- 
mundane 6od| eomfM Ufaut^ and have saved your soul;'* but 
he had not hesitated to send a full and eloquent aooount of his 
own position, which he supposed to be the same as Spinosa's, or 
at all events a legitimate deduction therefiom (in two letters 
especially, February and December 1784).^ He starts with 
Lessing^s saying, ilmt is so often referred to throughout the con- 
troversy : *^One and all ^Ey icai way), 1 know no more ** ; and 
his conclusion in the whole matter may be gathered fiom a 
rendering of some sentences in a long and enthusiastic passage, 
in which he identifies Spinoxism with the teaching of Christ and 
Moses, of all the apostles, philosophers, and prophets : 

God is of a truth outside you, and works in and through all creadon 
(the oxtramundane God I do not know) ; but what is the meaning of God 
to you if he is not in you and you are oonscious iA his existence in the 
depths of your inmost being, and he fulfils his existence (tiiK gemuad) in 
you as one of his thousand million instruments 7 Tou want a God in 
human form as a friend to take thought for you. But reflecti he must 
then be human and limited too. He speaks to you and works on you from 
all noble human forms, who were his instruments, and especially from the 
instrument of instruments, the heart of the spiritual creatioa. ... If 
you turn this most spiritual and highest and widest conception into an 
empty name, you are an atheist and not Spinoa. According to him, God 
is the being of beings, Jehovah. 

This may serve as the heart of all that Herder wrote on the 
subject Jacobi was not convinced, but went on his way as 
before. By 1787 he had ready for publication a treatise on 
; David Hume, in which he maintained that knowledge was 
impossible wiUiout fiuth in direct revelation. It nuty be remem- 
bered that, many years afterwards, he drove Qoethe again to 
take refuge in the calm sanctuary of Spinoza, by declaring that 
the purpose of Nature was to conceal God rather than to reveal 

The oormpoDdence with Jsedbi is printed in Herder's iVSMUur, fcL It. 
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And now Herder, having finished die ihird part of the Ideen^ 
felt that it was time to speak. He was convinced that no one 
had yet done justice to Spinoza ; he was irresistibly attracted by 
the holiness and beauty of his lifci by the almost superhuman 
magnificence of many of his sayings, which I suppose to be 
unsurpassed fer truth and paradox except by the sayings of 
Christ Ihe sole purpose which he set before himself was to 
I finee Spinoza's memory firom the charge of atheism, and in those 
days this purpose had still the fascination of novelty and the 
charm of chivalrous adventure. He may have been wrong, or 
at least imcomplete, in his interpretation ; he may have read his 
own spirit into Spinoza, or, as Jaoobi insisted, have unconsciously 
followed the Kabbala rather than the philosopher; in other 
wordsi he may have fallen into what I am inclined to call 
8pinoia*8 trap. But, if this is so, he is not alone in this ; for the 
profound infiuence which Spinoza has exercised on the thought 
of the last hundred years has been mainly due to a similar mis« 
tike, if mistake it be, either acknowledged or overlooked. And, 
indeed, after a careful consideration of the Ethiea and Epistles j 
even by the light of the two latest, dearest, and — as far as 
Spinoza goes— most anti-theistic commentaries already referred 
to, I confess myself at present unable to decide whether there is 
a tn^ at all ; or, if there is, whether Spinoza fell into it himself, 
by reason of his descent and the suppressed poetic fervour of his 
nature. For he was not a man to compromira, nor was he a 
man to fail of his purpose ; so that he can neither have cloaked 
his doctrines in theological garb as a disguise, nor have equipped 
them in theological arms out of irony, as for a sham fight or 
review when the battle was over ; for in this case hr certainly 
fiuled to cheat his opponents through at least a hundred years, 
linoe .no one hesitated to call him Atheist 

Having determined that it was time for some one to speak, 
and speak plainly, on this matter, Herder struck boldly at the 
root by undertaking not merely the defence of Lessing but the 
defence of Spinoza himself, which of course included the other* 
He gave up hia old scheme of writing on Spinoza, Shaftesbury, 
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and Leibnitz in conjunotioni and devoted himself entirely \o 
overthrowing the charge of Atheism against Spinoza ; and, 
unless this purpose is kept clearly in mind, together witii the 
previous history of Spinozism, and the horror and contempt with 
which the doctrine was almost universally mentioned| the book 
is likely enough to prove disappointing. It is written in the 
form of a dialoguci and was originaUy published under the title 
of God : $ame Contenatians an Spinozafi SyiUm^ but has come 
to be more generally spoken of as S&me C(mveraaiion$ en God. 
The first four books are dialogues between two friends, ^leo- 
phron and Philolaus, of whom Theophron is suj^med to be the 
true Spinozist, or, rather, defender of Spinoza ; fer Herder would 
not have consented to accept Spinoza's system in its complete- 
ness but only after his own interpretation and development ; and 
Philolaus is a shrewd and cultivated thinker, who hitherto has 
followed the multitude in condemning Spinoza without the trouble 
of reading him. But, as Herder was incapable of drama, the 
characters are not strictly kept, and these four books may really 
be read straight through with hardly a thought of them. In the 
fifth book a *^ lady friend,** Theano, who in some unaccountable 
way had been an invisible listener hitherto, enters bodily, with 
her embroidery, in the hope by her feminine presence to restrain 
tlie philosophers from overweening flights into the dim regions 
of the inane. But she certainly does not increase the scientific 
tone and thoroughness of the dialogue, and indeed contributes 
very littie in her dramatic character except some illustrations 
and outcries, both equally feminine* There is some half conscious 
irony in her observation, towards the beginning of the book, 
how sweet and comforting a thing is Spinoza's doctrine of 
necessity, especially to the heart of women, who, by the ordi- 
nance of Nature and the decree of man, are allowed so little of 
the freedom of will for which they are naturally most eager. 

But, for the rest, we may set aside the form of dialogue as 
entirely unimportant and, indeed, unfortunate. We shall then 
see that Herder deals suggestively enough with several points in 
the history of Spinoza's system, as it arose in his mind, and in 
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the historjr of its reception by the world. He begins by showing 
the hiadequaflj of fiayle's aoeoont, hitherto generaUy accepted, 
and gives a few rales for the stndj of Spinoza, and a translation 
of the passage in which he describes his choice of life. Ho alno 
critidses Descailss, to whose identification of extension and 
matter he aitnbutes much of the obscnritj or error of Spinozism, 
It is noticeable that Herder continually regrets that Spinoza was 
bom at a time so completely under the influence of Descartes, 
and so &r removed from the discoveries of modem physical 
science, such as magnetism and electricity, which, in Herder's 
opinion, have gone fiir to prove that matter is not dead, but 
instinct throughout with life. ^' Without physical science,** he 
goes on, *' metaphysic builds castles in the air **; and, again, in 
the bej^nning of the third book, '' science banishes the arbitrary 
and wflful, and therefore banishes fear.** He prophesies that the 
day will soon come when aU that seems arbitrary will have been 
explained from the world ; and, after an embittered onslaught 
against the vulgar teleology that was received as orthodox, he 
adds, ''I wish others would go bravely forward on the way 
Spinosa has opened, and would unravel the simple laws of 
Nature without troubling themselves about Gh>d*s particular 
purposes.** There is also a full discussion of Lessing's con- 
versation and of his position, as well as of Jacobi*s. As to the 
latter, Herder is inclined to think that it is best, if possible, to 
do without any '' mortal leap,** for '^ we are on Creation*s level 
ground.** It may be mentioned that in this treatise, for the first 
time, we find a distinctiy polemical tone against Kant appearing 
at intervals throughout Theano, for instance, is in sore distress 
because her brother has lately begun to talk a strange and 
mysterious tongue, as though he were possessed of a devil ; and 
there is a good deal of misplaced satire on the impossibility of 
proof or disproof of God*s existence. Some few of the minor 
points in Spinosa's system axe also touched upon and partially 
explained, sooh as the non-existence of evil, the fireedom of 
determinismi the tiieoiy of individuality (added in the second 
editioii)| .and the supposed neoeisity of the geometric form, 
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tof;other with Spinoza's anticipation of modem critioism and 
roligiouB toloranoe. But several of the greatest diffioalties appear 
to have been overlooked, or at least set aside,^ as not pertinent 
to the present question, which, as has been said, turned on the 
Atheism of Spinoza. 

And here we come to the heart of the whole matter, and can 
see now that it is simple enough. The treatise is an unflinching 
blow at eighteenth-centuiy Deism ; a Deism that said '' a hand 
unseen directs and guides this weak machine/*' and tried to 
rouse a gentle enthusiasm for a Qod who sat apart from the 
world and " watched it go/* having wound it up to work for a 
time, like an eight-daj dock,* and contenting himself with now 
and again jerking at the pendulum and puUies — ^a religion fit for 
Geneva watchmakers, as Heine said. It was an interpretation 
of wits and pedants, talking a jargon about plans and purposes, 
excellent mechanism and divine contrivance* As long as it was 
allowed to dogmatise, it could make all as clear as day by its 
assertions; but, having assumed an all-wise and all-powerful 
Ood| it could at any moment have been forced also to confess 
that he must either be indifferent or spiteful. Alas I more people 



' Soch difficulties I mean m ths following, wUeh neoenarily pussle all 
readers, or at least beginners, in Spinosa: How eaa dnalism be fnsed in monism f 
What is the connexion between bodj and mind f What does he ezact^ mean 
by the Attributes of Sobstanoe, and whj are they infinite ? Assuming the inde- 
pendence of thooght and extension, is not thought the only thing necessary ? 
How, then, can thought take rank with the other Attributes ? Does Spinoca's 
system account for self-consciousness? What can we take as a test of truth, lor 
clearness of idea is no test, nor does Spinosa claim it to be such ? What ia the 
meaning or the two meanings of the wwd Idea ? What did Bpinoia undentand 
by a MifM suif It is Tery strange, too, that Herder should have taken so little 
notice of the fifth part of the 2!KAt«#and its almost mystic language on immor- 
tality. 

* Libretto to Jtidai Mac&ahmu, the whole of which, with its «<piomi orgies, 

decent prayers,** its semi-paganism, Tulgar presnmptioii, and frigid blasphemiei^ 

may serrer as a fair ^ype of aTsnge eig^teenth-eentniy Beiamt though it ia hot* 

paltry straw in the stream. 

' See Gar^le'k i^s« Mul lVMMie» p. 86. It is possible that CMyle adapted 
the metaphor firom Heine. 
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than the oaispoken IVenchwoman were beginning to find the 
Eire S^prhne a bore. 

Herder's ondanght on snch a oonoeption of God Is almost 
inotediblj bold and defiant, considering his position in a Church 
whose thinking members took their views of orthodoxy from 
Leibnits acc(»rding to Wolff; when we remember how real a 
thing Deism still was to many, it is almost profiuie. He can see 
so beantjr in a (3od who '' nt like a scmpulous artist, beating 
his brains and making plans, comparisons, rejections, and selec- 
tions; who played with worlds, as children play with soap- 
babbles, till he gave prefiwence to the one that pleased him 
most** Or, again : 



'* Hie woiid/' MjB Leibnitz, ''eziited in Qod from etexnity as an 
Idea," that is as a aoap-bnbble with^ whioh he played in imagination ; he 



delighted with it, and brooded through ages of eternity over thia 
vnbom ^gg. At length the time came [imagine the weary, weary time 
throos^ the etexnity of this inactive God], and now he resolved to create. 
On A sodden the world iaaued from God, the world that had been ao long 
In him, and now it ia outside him for ever, and he outside the world. In 
the great Inane of primeval, inactive eternity he has his comer {B/odmcktiv^ 
where he contemplates himself, and probably ponders on the project of 
another woild. I confess that in my opinion the gods of Bpicurus are 
mote sofEBiable thsn this inactive, melancholy being, through whom 
people have believed Spinosa could be overthrown off-hand.* 

The Deist might of course reply, that all this comes veiy 
near to persiflage, and that such an interpretation of their funda- 
mental idea is unfairly anthropomorphio ; indeed, as we are 
human, it does not seem likely that we shall escape from human 
eonoeptions, so that the charge of anthropomorphism beoomes 
merely a question of degree. I suppose, fer instanoe, that many 
modem thinkers would maintain that Iterder himself erred both 
in his inteipretation of Spinoza and in his tiieory of the universe 
from this selftame cause, this inevitable tendenqy to personify, 
to seek fer ends and divine purposes, to eraTo for a reality other 
and greater than {Aenoniena, to imagine a principle of lifo and 

* IM<, IMtei AqrH^Ai about the^middle. 
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thought distinct from and independent of a canning self-Adjust- 
ment of what we call matteri however living and unknowable 
matter may appear ; the tendency to speak, as Emerson spokci of 
an *' over-soul/* And this is what I mean by saying, that, if 
there is a trap for the unwary in Spinoza, Herder has fallen into 
it If Spinoza had throughout called his Substance merely Sub- 
stance, or Nature, instead of Gk)d, I think it is doubtful whether 
Herder's treatise would ever have been written.^ 

If the pit-fidl exists, it is on this word that Herder trips ; he \ 
cannot escape personification ; the idea of God carries him away ; 1 
and, when he supposes himself merely to be stating Spinozism in 
fresh terms, he is really reading his own ideas into it He 
maintains the divinity and necessary existence of the universe, 
but all the time we cannot help feeling that he regards the 
universe not as Qod but as ^' the garment of God.*' The golden 
chain of nature, the ceaseless rush of energy along the course of 
time, of which he speaks, is really the visible expression of the 
primeval soul, of the eternal and original power of thought and 
power of action, the Urkraft not outside creation but for ever 
immanent in creation, and this is what he means by God. He 
sets his insistence on the side of thought ; he practically deifies 
thought As he vigorously says in one place, to him the word 
*^ is,** even the algebraical sign of equality, is proof enough of 
the existence of God. He supposes, though with some obsourify, 
that the introduction of '^ organic forces ** would improve Spi- 
noza's system, and by organic forces he means the spiritual force 
or thought, and the bodily force or movement, which he would 
probably have identified with life. That he should have inusted 
on these two of all the infinite ways in which, as he says, God 
infinitely reveals himself, proves the essential idealism of his 
position ; for the introduction of '^ organic forces *' was not in 
itself necessary—since, if they exist, they are by the definition 
included in Spinoza's conception of Substance or God ; indeed, 

>'«Asftf Mloaiego«,8pinoM*tGodis ideatiesl with nstais, boi I think 
in oth«r wnjt he mMnt ■omsthing veiy different,'* ttid the teacher who fint told 
me nnjthing detfaito sbont Spinoeni bat this was probshllf a pions fiaad. 
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thoaght is ono of the two knowable Atiribates of Substance ; and, 
in a certain sensci life or existence may be identified with Sub- 
stance itself. And yet there is a certain mystery about tliought 
and organic life which sometimes does not seem to be shared by 
the other Attribute and Modes of Substance, but drives us inevita- 
bly into the region of myth and personification. Herdorj there- 
finPSi being conscious of these two eternal mysteries —the mystery 
of thought and the mystery of life— *took his stand upon their 
unspeakable significance, and for the rest was content to watdi 
the fiuse of the universe in the time of history, the space of 
physics, and in the heart of man as part of nature, with the sure 
and certain hope that here at least it might bo possible to find 
some revelation of the soul in whom we live and move ; of the 
power which, as he himself says, '^ was unto Moses Jehovah, 
I am that I am, and shall be that 1 shall be.** 

It is very possible that in all this Herder is constructing a 
kind of Theism, or even mythology, out of one of the most 
remarkably anti-theistic systems the world has seen. My object 
is not to defend his interpretation but to show its historical 
significance. Unless others, especially in Qermany— though in 
England as well, through Qermany— had adopted a closely- 
similar interpretation, it is very certain that Spinozism would 
not have exercised anything like the influence which it has exer- 
cised during the last hundred years. When Herder first spoke, 
Spinosa was a by-word in Europe, and now his fiirae is gone 
out into all lands. As might be expected, Herder*s book was 
received with very opposite feelings and much excitement. 
Jaodbi complained bitterly that this Gh>d was no helper to 
humanity, and fer some years all intercourse between him and 
Herder ceased. Hamann, being then near death, called the 
book a Sehthuj a great homed owl, that had better creep away 
and hide itself in the dark. On the other hand, Gk)ethe, who 
received it on his Urthday in Bome, writes : 



II WIS so eoonlotiiiig and nlrashing to me in this Babel, the mother 
id to mndi deesift and srw, to rsad a book so pore and besntifnl, and to 
Ihmk that afte all this is the time when such opinions and ways of 
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thought can bo pnbluhed abroad without fear. It has enooanged me to 
advanoe stfll further into nature^ where, eipeoially in botanji I have eonie 
upon a 'By MJ wiy (the oiiginal plant), which filla me with aatoniehmwit 

The book sold quioklj, for men's hearts were astir* In the 
preface to the second edition (1800) Herder mentions that this 
might have been published long before, only Spinoza had needed 
no further defence of late. The air was full of him. Under 
the influence of Kant and Spinoza the old Deism was as good 
as dead| and what has been called Pantheism was being bom. I 
Fichte, Schellingy and Hegel| all impregnated with Spinoza, I 
though starting from Kant, were beginning to pile their systems. 
The idea was alive, and it grew and multiplied. In 1797 
Schelling published his PkUoaophy of Nature^ and the next year 
his book on the Soul of the World ( WelUeeU). Schelling, it is 
truci complained that Spinozism was cold and lifeless ; but Heine 
tells us that as long as Schelling was a philosopher he was a 
Spinozist. On the other hand, Herder disowned the conception 
of the WelUeeU as anthropomorphic and partial: but in all 
essentials it seems to have been identical with his own inter- 
pretation. And it is this interpretation that has lived hitherto; 
we find it in line afler line of Qoethe's poems, in the systems of 
those three philosophers, in Shelley, in Heine at his b€»t, in the 
Sartor^ and in Emerson. Under one form of development or 
another it may be called the central idea of a century of thought. 
It has for years been the one possible road for those who refused 
to turn aside into the convenient refiige-city of Agnosticism, 
and were unsatisfied with the beautiful and accommodating 
versatility of the Chinese, of old the best of conjuron, who can 
swallow three distinct systems of religion side by side, and be 
ready for any number more. 

There is, of course, a noble eclecticism too, both fearless and 
reverent, which, by a power of universal sympathy, strives to 
take to itself the heart and life of every system, of every form of 
religion wliich has had strength to be a guide unto men and to 
survive its own weaknesses. But this kind, if it differs at all 
from HerderV interpretation of life, as I have hero attempted 
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to set it ferib, oomes so very near— especially in its aspect of 
bistorjr, with which we have now most concern — as to render 
exact distinction unnecessary. 

As to the name of this idea, which, since Herder's treatise 
was published, has been the secret mainspring of all advance in 
ihoughti and correlatively on the concrete side of aU advance in 
science— if we must still bind ourselves to names, it seems to be 
of little importance whether we call it theism or pantheismi or 
pot-theism either, '^ if the thing is true.** ^ The tendency to 
believe in names, either for abuse or for worship, is growing 
fiunter. We are more and more unwilling to enslave ourselves 
in the limits of any itm or %, however recent and plausible. 
We no longer dream of the near approach of a blessed and 
lethargic time, when the universe wUl be explained with the 
conciseness of an algebraical formula. Many run to and fro, 
and knowledge is increased ; but we are begiiming to see that 
the thing is not to stand obstinately rooted in a system, still less 
to construct a system for the limitation of others, but to be 
awake to the influence of pregnant ideas, and, if it may be, to 
increase the sum of them. We are beginning to realise the 
profound truth of the saying — ^the letter killeUi, but the spirit 
maketh alive. 

In the weird borderland of history a maiden was standing 
at an emperor's seat of judgment, in sore peril of death by 
reason of the craft of her enemies. But it had been shown 
to her in a vision that if she was steadfast in supplication a 
deliverer would come unto her ; therefore she cried for three 
days, and ceased not And at the end of the third day a knight 
was seen approadung up the stream of the Rhine, drawn by a 
magic bird ; and he overthrew her enemies, and himself wedded 
the maiden. Tet was their liatred not appeased, nor did their 
guile fiul them ; for in the evening tliey said to her, *^ Tliis 
cliampioo of thine is no true knight, but a false. Canst thou 
even tell his name?*' Therefore, in the bridal chamber she asked 

• Gtf^Wt Lif9 9f Jwhm Siertiuf, p. 109. 
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Iiiin, saying, '^Tell me thj name," and he told her, and his name 
was Lohen^in, son of Parsifali the guardian of the Holy Gndl. 
But she had no pleasure in the name ; for, as soon as he had told 
her, he got him thence by the way by which he had come, and 
left her sorrowing, and was seen no more. In one form or other 
the story seems almost as old as history, and it may still be found 
significant 

Turning now to the concrete or historical side of Herder's 
aspect of the universe, we come at last to the Ideen^ the ideas or 
hints for the philosophy of the history of mankind. The first 
part was written in Herder's fortieth year ; the fourth and last 
part was ready before he went to Italy, and was left in Gkiethe's 
keeping, but was not published till 1791, for reasons which will 
appear. The work was never finished, though some later writings \ 
may be regarded as continuations of the same under a difierent 
title. I have endeavoured to trace the history of the conception 
as it grew in his mind ; indeed, it may be said the story of his 
life hitherto has been nothing but the history of this, Vid for 
anticipations of the basis of the Ideen we can point to much 
of his work in Riga, his Diary at Nantes, the prize-essay on 
Languag€j the pamphlet called Another Contribution to the Fhito- 
eophy of History y and to separate passages in nearly all his works. 
From childhood up we have seen his passion for history in its 
widest sense, and his enthusiasm for the study of man. It would 
be strange, therefore, if tlie Ideen, a book bearing directly on his 
favourite theme, and written during his best years, were not also 
the best of his works. And such I believe it to be, and such — 
which is more important — a century of time has declared it. 
For I find that people and writers who just know Herder by 
name always first think of him as the author of the Ideen ; if 
they know a little more they add the Volkeliedery and so on 
to the Fragments and his opposition to Kant ; and, I suppose, 
sufficient time has now passed to make this verdict finaL . 

Yet it is noticeable tiiat the Ideen had not so pronounced and 
immediate an efiect as much of Herder*s earlier work. This is no 
<'oubt partly due to the nature of the subject, for wo are not all 

2 a 
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men of science nor historianSi whereas we are all bom poets, or 
at least capable of poetiy. It was perhaps for this, as well as 
other and subtler rea^ns, that Gk)ethe, after praising the third 
part, added, '^ The book will efleot its chiefest good only after a 
length of time, and perhaps in foreign nations '* ; a prophecy 
which lias come true, though he himself seems to confute it in 
two different ways; for when the Frendi translation of the Idem 
appeared Goethe said, ^^ The influence of the book on the culture 
of our nation has been incredible ** ; and later in life, when 
Herder seemed almost forgotten, he was inclined to disparage 
the Ideen as having been long superseded. But the fact is, 
since 1859-60 England has been the centre of modem thought, 
and the Ideen comes much nearer the modern English aspect of 
history than the intermediate German period. And again it is 
almost absurd (I speak with reverence) to say that such a book 
18 superseded. It is as tliough we said Philip was superseded 
by Alexander, Plato by Kant No man, no book, no system 
that has given a trae idea to the world, can ever be superseded, 
for we are all its children. 

The great difficulty in giving a sufficiently short account of 
the Ideen^ for those who are unacquainted witli the original, is 
its excellence. It is one of the few of Herder^s books that still 
may be read through fi*om beginning to end witli pleasure, and 
something more than pleasure, in spite of occasional contra- 
dictions, inaccuracies, and mistakes arising from knowledge 
inevitably insufficient The style is simple and straightforward, 
and the tone for the most part calmly philosophic, free from 
common prejudice and blind enthusiasm ; the whole is so nearly 
acientifio that any page will prove how completely Herder had 
delivered himself fiom all that was hot and ok)udy and obscure 
in the season of Storm and Stress, when such books as the 
Vrhmdi were written. Something is lost, of course, but it 
is something which is only too likely to become wearisome, and 
in a book of this kind is out of place ; indeed this something 
was not properiy Herder's to start with, but Hamann's rather ; 
it was ifaerefare doomed to disappear. Needs must that a ma(i 
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borrow, for he grows with the world ; but only the borrowings 
of genius are bearable^ for they are always new. In the Ideaij 
aooordinglyy we find that Herder has a style of his own, a beau* 
tiful and simple style, as refireshing as running water compared 
to the gasping tension of a modem Qerman scientifio treatise. 

The substance falls naturally into two main divisions ; first, 
the scienee of nature or man's place in the universe, fhen the 
science of history or man's development in time. It may be 
said that these two are really one ; but the distinction is con- 
venient, and has hitherto been generally recognised. The 
difiiculty is to explain the bearings of these two parts without 
being lengthy and without we«ying the reader with constuit 
references and extracts that would be out of place in an attempt 
of this kind. 

But, before we proceed to glance at these two main divisions, 
an apparent contradiction may be mentioned between the tone of 
parts of tlie Ideen and the treatise called God. When the 
supernatural is introduced at all in the Ideen^ though this is not 
often. Herder's language is for the most part the language of a 
Deist And indeed Baerenbach, in his comments on a series 
of quotations from the Ideen^ by which he expounds Herder's 
theory of natural development, speaks throughout of *' Herder 
the Deist "^ Many reasons might be assigned for this contradic- 
tion. It may be said that Herder was unwilling to raise an issue 
on a point which he regarded as subordinate to his main object ; 
or that he adopted the generally accepted aspect of the super- 
natural, when he was obliged to introduce it at all into a work 
which only sought after the natural in physics and history; just 
as Darwin speaks of '^ the Creator " with reference to his own 
law of nature. Such explanations will hold ; but, as usual, I 
should be inclined to turn to time, the universal explanation— to 
which may here be added the confusion of thought inseparable 
finom such a period of change and overthrow. No great rovolu« 
tion is accomplished at a blow ; relics of the old oustomsy the 

• Herder mh Vpr§Sm§€r JMrttim's (1S77). 
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old lojaltjr, will remain^ certainly for a timei perhaps for agesy 
will possibly oatlast a soore of sucoeeding revolutions, and come 
to be perplexing to the antiquary and social inquirer. And, to 
take a narrower basis^ it must be remembered that, though the 
Ideen and the Discourse on God grew side by side, tlie Discourse 
was written later ; and any increase in boldness and precision 
will not be surprising to any one who has seen how incalculably 
a man wiQ develope within a year, even within a few months. 
After this warning we may here finally quit the supei*natural 
for what is known as the natural, though indeed it might well 
be said that the distinction is rather conventional than intrinsic 
Ihe great difficulty of the first or physical part of the Ideen 
arises firom much the same source of oonftision as was mentioned 
above. Herder was standing close to the point of a new de- 
parture in scientific investigation! but he did not recognise the 
fidl significance of his position — he did not see whither this sharp 
turning would lead him — it is doubtful if he saw there was a 
taming at all ; at all events, he remained standing with one 
foot on the old road and one on the new. It sometimes seems 
in reading the Ideen tliat only a slight push, a small impulse of 
knowledge, was needed, and we should have talked of Herderism 
and not of Darwinism. But this is not true, for tlie time was 
not ripe, and nature is in no hurry. The discovexy of the laws 
of evolution and natural selection was gradual, and has a long 
history ; but it was almost as impossible that it should be con- 
summated by Herder as by Jacob. In the same way the sub- 
ordinate law of sexual selection has been practically recognised 
duough countless generations, but we cannot say that it was 
scientifically fermulated even by Shakespeare in tlie first four 
lines of the Sonnets. Apparent anticipations such as these may 
be found scattered up and down the whole course of literature. 
We come upon something veiy like Darwinism in Cudworth, 
enemy as he is to the whole school called English. But all such 
things an to be regarded at best as merely glorious guesses, 
significant and interesting to us as parts of history, but to be 
treated with the greatest care, lest we exaggerate their import- 
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anoe by separating them from tlieir times and reading them 
only by the light of our present knowledge. In the Ideen^ 
therefore, the thing is rather to remember how far Herder was 
removed from Darwin, than to watch for resembhuioes. The 
resemblances indeed are obvioas to the least watchful eye, but to 
appreciate the gulf of difference some self-control and historical 
imagination is needed. From the Ideen I have collected several 
{Mssages, between thirty and forty in all, which come so dose in 
tone, sometimes even in words, to tlie Origin of Speeie$j that 
after all precautions I cannot help regarding the work as a 
brilliant attempt to bridge the chasm between Spinoza and 
Darwin, though Herder, starting as he did from Spinoza, and 
using as his materials merely tlie sciences of physics and histoiy, 
yet did not see clearly whither the other end of his bridge 
would reach. It is, therefore, his purely inductive and scientific 
metliod of building, rather than the edifice, which remains of 
importance. 

The idem, as though to prove the insignificance as well as 
tlio sublimity of the subject, begins with the position of the 
earth iu the^ universe of stars. This is followed by some chap- 
ters on tlie earth*s crust, its formation, the influence of the 
atmoii{>here, and the vast revolutions through which it must 
luive passed before man could appear. Tracing the various 
forms of life in the order in which he supposed they were pro* 
duced, from the lichen up to man, Herder enunciates what may 
serve as the text of his work : '^ Thus has Nature produced the 
greatest variety out of a simplicity in endless progression.** Tlie 
rest of tlie first part, especially the third book, and most of the 
second part, may be regarded as proof or oommentaxy of this 
text He illustrates tliis unity of creation frx>m almost eveiy 
brandi of natural organic science, frx>m geology, from plants,^ 
from comparative anatomy, from the universal mystery of gene** | 

' Vor aeooiuit of tetllisation of plants and nnif ormify of gsnoration, Me 
Part I. book iL chap. 3 ; lor hint al poasibili^ of a MnntiTO vpXma is plants, 
book iii. chap. 4. (The Idem was admirablj translated at the beainaing of this 
centuy b/ F. Chwchill.) 
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I 

ntioD, from embiyologyi and that strange uniformity or typical 
form (ffauptfofm) whidi prevails tlirough vast numbers of 
distinct species and is the foundation of tlie great generic dis- 
tinctions ; '^ This truly wonderful fact,** as Darwin says, ^^ the 
wonder of which we are apt to overlook from familiarity.'* 
And again, ^'If species had been independently created no^ 
explanation would have been possible of this kind of dassifica-/ 
tHm.*** 

But, granting the uniformity of nature, it is more important 
to find out how Herder traces and accounts for the endless 
variety that has arisen out of uniformity, in fact for the origin of 
apecies ; and we shall see that it is here he breaks down, though 
it is often astonishing how near the more modem views he 
comes, considering the state of scientific knowledge at the time 
and his own small opportunities for scientific observation. One 
of the most remarkable points is, that in those days the difficulty 
of the prigin of species should have occurred to him at all, even 
in audi a form or with such an answer as this : 

Why did the creative Mother prodnoe separate species at all ? For no 
other object than that they might thereby more perfectly produce and 
uphold the type of their conformation. We do not know how many of 
our present species may have approached more nearly to each other in an 
earlier period of the world's lustoxy ; but we see that their limits are now 
fixed by generation, or in other words (as he goes on to explain) they 
breed troe, or the hybrids are wholly or partially sterile.' 



/ 



This difficulty, and probably his ignorance of the enormous 
length of the periods in which Nature works out her changes, 
led him to suppose that the final numbers and forms of species 
were now fixed and unalterable since the time when, as he puts 
it» ^' the gates of creation were shut*' ' This supposition, which 
draws a hard and fast line in the 'course of history, would, of 
comae, destroy half the value of his theories ; but, fortunately, 



> Book iL chap. 4 ; cf. Origim •f JSjf^eUi (lixUi editioa), p. 104. 

* Book iVL. chap. 4, end| c£ Origin of Speeieit chap. 9, which ihowi that 
the afgnnieBt torn soeh ilarlUty has been exaggeraled. 

* Book T, chap. S. 
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he 18 not quite consistent in maintaining it ; «nd in tnuang the 
oonrse of development throogh the earliest periods he seeks to 
establish laws which are quite as active now as at the time when 
life first appeared. In common with most naturalists up to a 
very recent timci Herder is inclined to lay the greatest stress 
on the influence of climate in determining the variations and | 
laws of life amongst the lower animals, and especially amongst* 
the tribes of men.' As part of the same theory we may regard what 
he calls die chains with which Nature binds us from our child- 
hood to our possessionS| our land, our manners, and language.* 
From such hints as these, which occur frequently throughout 
the Ideen^ it would be possible enough to construct the law of 
adaptation to environment Let us take some sentences from a 
significant passage at the enri of the second book : 

'' The bird flies in the air ; every departure of its shape from the for- 
mation of land-animala can be explained from the requirements of its 
element The fiah iwima in the water ; as yet iti feet and hands can 
only take the form of fins and taU ; as yet it has very little articulation of 
limbs. But as soon as it comes in contact with the luid, like the M a natee , 
it developes at least separate fore-feet, and the female acquires breasts." 
Similar instances follow : — '' And so*there is a gradual advance from the 
dust of the worms, from the lime-dwellings of molluscs, from the cocoons 
of insects, up to the more articulate and higher organisations. ... It is 
thus proved by anatomy and physiology, that, throughout the whole living 
creati(m of our earth, the analogy of one organisation is eveiywhere pre- 
valent'" 

The same method is followed in explaining the gradual 
development of the brain from the end of the spinal marroW| of 
the senses in general| and of the special organs of sense that 
characterise certain species.* If Herder had here been able 
to explain the ultimate law of this gradual development^ how 

' Book IL chap. 8, and ccnstanaj in the second half of the worki oontnrt 
with OrifiM rfSpetUi, pp. 48-112, Idc 

* Book L chap. 4. 

• Book IL chap. 4. 

« Book It. chap, 1, middlei ef. Origim tf ^M^iM, pp. 1SS-1S4, «* UtIUtsrisa 
l>octrliM**| and pp. lOS-1 18, and 897, for growth of organs 1^ UBS. 
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that, before the sdvantageoos change could come abouty there 
most be some variotyi some exaggeration — by use or otherwise 
^-of an organ, which, being serviceable to its possessor, was 
grasped and developed by natural selection, it looks as though 
the theory might have been complete. He leaves out the active 
csanse of de^'elopment, and yet in some passages he gets so near 
that I have found it almost im|)ossible to avoid misreading him 
by supplying it This difficulty is perhaps felt most of all in 
the parts where Herder speaks of the law of persistence and 
the struggle of each species and individual to continue ; for it is 
this struggle for life which has changed the law of persistence 
into a law of development, only Herder did not clearly grasp 
the means by which the change is accomplished. 

" Self-preservation is the first object for which a being exists: from 
the grsia of dust to the sun eveiything strives to remain what it is." * 
Where there is no struggle or competition this law of persistence is 
sttflietent and does not lead to development, and consequently we see that 
** the less a nation is pressed upon, and the more truly it is obliged to 
abide by its simple and savage way of life, the more exactly does it also 
m^ititAiii its original conformation or type."' But such cases are at least 
extremely rare : " Nothing in nature stands still ; eveiything strives and 
■tmggles onward. Ck>uld we only see into the first periods cf creation — 
how one realm of nature was built up on another— what a procession of 
fvfoes ever struggling onward would be displayed in each development."* 
In this straggle, long before the earth assumed its present form, " millions 
of creatures were of necessity overwhelmed ; what could maintain itself 
remained, and has been standing now for thousands of years in the great 
order. "^ And again, " In proportion to the skill and dever- 
the oouxage and strength, of esch species, to that extent was it able 
to take pos se s si on of the eanh. ... All things are in strife against each 
other, because eveiything is oppressed or limited ; it must look out for 
itself and take thought for its own life. Why did nature do this ? Why 
did she thus jostle her creatures together? Because she wished in the 
HBaDest space to ereate the greatest number of the most various living 

> Book vilL chap. 4. 

* Book vL chap. 1, end. This important law Is hinted at ssferal times 
throeghout the iitoa, and readers may compare Origin €f SpeeUi^ pp. 8S, 88, 
te the aoeoant of the peniifeencs of snomalous f onus sach as the Ornitho* 
skyachaa 

* Book T. chap. 8. . « Book zv. ehsp. S. 
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being!, and therefore in creation one oreroomee the other, and only by an 
ec|uilibiiiim of foroee ia peace pnenble. Each species cares for itacdf as if 
it were the only spedes in the worid, but at its side stands another to 
limit it, and only in tlus relation of opposed forms did the creatiTe 
Mother find means for the maintenance of the whole. .... It does not 
trouble me, therefore, that Tast species of animals are extinct. If the 
mammoth is extinct, so too are the giants ; there was then another relation 
between the races" (OtsMeMem^ perhaps meaning ** between the de- 
scendants of the two races").' 

It is clear^ then, timt Herder regarded eadi apeoial organ 
or die oonformaiion as a whole, as having been given to each 
species or developed solely for the sake of that speciesy that it 
might have more chance of preserving itself in the struggle for 
existonoei and not for the sake of any other species nor for man, 
who is but ^^ a fraction of the whole,'* as he says in a passage 
directly bearing on this point' For the first causes of varielj 
he relies, as lias been said, more on climate tlian is now thought 
admissible ; though he admits tlmt ^' climate is a chaos of cansen, 
which work very unequally, and therefore slowly and in various 
ways, till they at length penetrate into the inmost constitution, 
and even alter this by habit and generation or heredity**; * but in 
Uiis place he supposes Uiat one species cannot develope into 
anotlier, though he admits very wide variability within its own 
limits. He does not overlook the power of inheritance, the 
importance for his theories of the laws of reproduction and 
generation » that eternal wonder of wonders;^ and it is very 
noticeable tliat in one passage whilst he is dwelling on this sub- 
ject he odeavours to set at rest the old contention of innate 
ideas by attributing them to inheritance* — an ezphtnation which 
now finds general &vour.* 

■ Book ii. chap. 8. * Book ill. chi^ 5. 

' Book TiL chap. S. 

* Sm especially book Tii. chap. 4, end. • Book Tiii. chapter iL 5 {. 

* From Herder's obMrration that it is remarkable how amongsi the covnt- 

leas difeent fypes of the human figure certain forma and relation not only recur 

but alio eeem to bekmg ezpreedy to each other (book rlL chap. 4), it wonld be 

poflsible to dednee something like Darwin's law of Ooirelated YariatioDS {Origin 

nf8/f6cU9^ pp. 114-ilS)i bat this would be forced, and is unimportant to Herder*e 
theocy. 
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These are the leading principles of the theory, and the rest 
need not ooneem ns so much. But Herder has made one 
dedoction from his principles which cannot be overlooked — it is 
80 singularly in aooordanoe with the more recent decrees of 
science. Again and again he states his belief that advance in 
organisation means differentiation of the parts in the organic 
being. What first distinguishes the animal from the plant is 
the differentiation of the mouth ; and so he proceeds to trace 
various points of differentiation in polyps, worms, and birds. 
^ The higher we go the more various and distinct do the parts 
become.**^ And so with the differentiation of sex, ^* the more 
complicated the organisation of a creature the more distinct is 
the separation of the sexes.** This principle he traces in the 
same way from the phmts that are wholly or partially her- 
maphrodite, through those with distinct sexes, the fish, birds, 
Ae.f up to the higher animals.' As an instance of the same 
law he also brings forward the delicate divisions and complica- 
tions of the nervous system in the animals that approach nearest 
to reason,* and the instincts of such creatures as spiders and 
bees, which he supposes grow more complex and harder to 
acquire as the scale of organisation rises.^ The same principle, 
which is now known as the physiological division of labour, is 
also applied by Herder to the history of society, and is most 
definitely stated towards the middle of the work afler a descrip- 
tion of the growth of the human embiyo: ^' Man is the most 
perfect of earthly creatures only because the finest organic 
powers we know act in him through the most elaborate instru- 
ments of organisation." * _ 

I have now mentioned, though in the barest outline, the 
points in the physical parts of the Idien which I believe to be 
most important; and I suppose that their significance can be 



>BookiiLeiiap.l|eC. Origin ^/SJMetet, pp. 99, 97-100, 

• Book iiLduq^l, end; tt Origim if 8pici0$,pp, IMS. 

• Book iU. ehtii. S, OBd. 

«BookiiLcln|i.4| tt Origin ^JSjpeciei, pp. 906^7. 

• Bpok vU. du^ S. 
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overlooked by no one who can reftlise the general oondition of 
natural scienoe a centaiy ago, its theories of creation and prin- 
ciples of classification, and at the same time bear in mind the 
general tendency of recent discovery in every department of 
scientific investigation. The omissions in Herder^s account of 
nature are obvious enough, and were inevitable under the con« 
ditions of the time, and also because Herder had neither the power 
nor the opportunity to collect that vast mass of evidence firom 
careful research, and especially from personal observation, which, 
in Professor TyndalPs phrase, has made the strength of Darwin 
as calm and irresistible as the movement of a glacier. As my 
knowledge of the subject is limited to a few modem works, and 
those chiefly psychological, I cannot attempt to decide how much 
Herder was indebted for his physical theories to his contem- 
l)oraries. Bufibn and Linnieus he had certainly studied with care ; 
his friend Forster contributed much, and Goethe*s influence is 
manifest throughout. In the very year in which the first and most 
physiological part of the Idtm was published, Goethe was driven 
by his belief in the unity of nature to his discovery of the inter* 
' maxillary bone in man. It is almost impossible to fix the exact 
date or even the actual discoverer of any of the great theories or 
inventions. The mind of man goes vaguely groping about after 
something, it knows not what, till at length some one with blearer 
vision and firmer hand grasps the heart of it, and then to all the 
world it is plain and we laugh at our blindnessr; then too we 
see how many have touched it before, but knew not what they 
did. For this reason, though .1 think it is a mistake to call 
Herder an anticipator of Darwin, at the same time I believe he 
deserves mention in the history of the law of evolution, as the 
phrase is usually understood. 

Those who are unacquainted with tiie Idun must not think 
that I have here exhausted the physical side of the book; there 
is much else that is valuable, and veiy much that is suggeetive. 
The first part, which may be regarded as a continuous story of ' 
the development of creation up to man, abounds in interesting 1 
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piusages on oontemporary discoveries in seienoo, electricity — 
which Herder seems inclined to identify with what he calls 
** organic force *' — the wonders of geology, the origin of thought 
and the inexplicable connection between mind and its instru- 
ment, the peculiar points of organisation by which man is sepa- 
rated from the other animals, the impossibility tliat he should be 
descended from any ape with which we are now acquainted, the 
beginnings of human sodetyi which, in common, with most 
modem sodologistsi Herder traces to the mother rather than the 
fiithery the basis for man's hope in a future state and a kind of 
vision of immortality ; all tliis I have omitted, chiefly because 
such things are to be found in Herder's other works or in con- 
temporary authors, especially of the English school, and 1 have 
only sought out what I supposed to be most distinctive and 
significant in the Ideen itself. 

So far all is simple and straightforward enough, but it is 
necessary to add in warning, tliat Herder is frequently led astray 
nnoonsciously from his own theory by inevitable preconceptions, 
which serve as another proof that he was really blind to its full 
significance. Thus the work contains contradictions that need 
careful sifUng. After all he had said about development, it still 
might be argued from certain passages that he supposed the 
various degrees of organization were not developed from each 
other by a gradual process, but appeared suddenly and apparently 
spontaneously when the time was ripe.^ By a similar mis- 
oonception he frequently stoops to what is awkwardly called* 
teleology ; for instance, he describes the elephant, the liori, and 
man, as specially endowed with certain organs for definite pur- 
posee ;' which is now seen to be a fallacy of beginning at the 
wrong end.* Again, in his unwillingness to seem to make nature 
emel and inhuman, he is oflen led to underrate the universal 

' Book z. cki^ S. Bvl il woM bs powibls to intoptel the psMigs other- 

• Book UL clla^ 8. 

* Hcrder't nlitsko need not, liowoTor, tBrpriM w when we remember that 
the Origin 9f £feeie$ was at lint greeted ae a proof of teleoloQr. 
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struggle for existence,^ though at other tames he sees clearly 
enough that this struggle is essential for his theory, for without 
it development is impossible. Such contradictions are likely to 
confuse the modem reader and lead him to depreciate Herder^s 
services to science, but if we can simply regard them as inevit* 
able relics of a previous stage of thought they will not seem to 
diminish much from the value of the work. 

The historical side, to which we may now turn, is much 
simpler, and the general tendency of it may be more briefly 
oxplainedi for in one form or other it has appeared in many of 
Herder's earlier works, though for deamess and breadth of view 
tlio Idten surpasses them all* Having once brought the history 
of die world down through the course of long ages to the 
appearance of man, he begins the Second Part with an account 
of several of tlie most primitive tribes of which he had any 
knowledge — Esquimaux, Laps, Tartars, Hindoos, Negroes, ^' the 
happy, peaceful nations that dwelt by the Mountains of the 
Moon,** Peruvians, and Red Indians. Then, as though he had 
n)ade a false start, he goes back to trace the growth of mind and 
human customs, '^ not as a metaphysician with an abstract, pre- 
conceived notion, but throughout as a natural and historical 
philosopher.** This leads him to episodes on comparative mjrth- 
ology and law, on government and war, and the origin of skill 
and art, on the fluctuating standard of happiness, the gradual 
education of the human race in all that tends to humanity, and 
on the importance of the individual ;' there is even a long pas- 
sage on geology and the development of organisation again, 
which leads him naturally to the ancient Asiatic myths of Creation i 
in China, Persia, and Judssa. 

After this episode, which was perhaps inserted to point out 

* Book TiiL chap. 4, for inatanoa. 

' Book Ttii. diap. 5. Two Mntenoes desorre ipeeial mootioa : lit *'Let aa 
thank HeaTca that itdid nol mako the aarth a laetura-iooai for kamad KienoHL** 
2Dd. ** The 8tata can sapplj oa with avtifidal iutnuiieiitt for the good of the 
individiuJ, hat anlortiiiiatal/ it can dcpriTe oa of ■omathlng far mora mm 
it can dapriTe aa of oonelTei.** 
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the incaloiilable golf between man and beast in spite of all 
resemblance, the great procession of mankind— tribe after tribe, 
nation after nation, empire after empire, line npon line of 
Tanished men and vanished women— begins to move before our 
eyes and rolls on with hardly a break from' its dim source in the 
mdleys of the central Tldge of Asia, through fleeting light and 
dreaiy lengths of shadow, down to the dawn of the Benaissance, 
where the book abruptly breaks off. 

The Mongol 'races, China, Thibet with its Lama pope, 

. Japan, the Hindoos with their Vedas, Assyria, Persia and 
Zoroaster, the Hebrews, Phcenicia, Cartilage, Egypt — all have 
their peculiar character, their influence and place in the ever- 
flowing stream, the unbroken chain of th(a.^spirit of man. The 
religion and manners of each are briefly described, very much 
as Hegel has described them in his best known book ; most 
space is of course given to the Egyptians, with whom Herder had 
peculiar ^mpathy , and to the Hebrews, who are on tlie whole \ 
regarded in an unfitvourable light, chiefly because he considers 
that their ancient sacred books have been a hindrance to know- 
ledge, for their laws and sayings have been universally applied, 
without regard to time or place. *' With Greece the moniiug 

' breaks,** and the account of Greek life and history is evidently 
written with the keenest enthusiasm. Gk)ethe liked this chapter 
the best in the book, though he was ready to say, ^' Yea and 
Amen ** fo the whole ; even the scholar Heyne expressed his 
admiration. Home, of course, follows, and the account seems 
at least as excellent, though it is unavoidably wanting in that 
loving delight, that inexpressible yearning with which all ages 
will fSor ever turn to the short, bright life of Hellas. No one 
could better express the mixture of horror and admiring awe 
with which we approach Rome. No one has better grasped in a 
few pages the spirit and meaning of it all, the terrible throe!/ 
and pangs that went to produce the flower of Rome, her law 
and her empire. It may be noticed, too, that, like the modem 
histoiiani Herder stroiigly insists on the influence of early 
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Etruria, its art, religion, and constitationi and it most entha- 
Kiastio in his praises of CsesaTi by whom he beUeves Borne 
might have been saved when the senate fell before the mob, and 
the empire did not yet lie dying of the sword, *'on the deathJ)ed 
where she rolled in agony for centories.'* 

The eontemplation of this prolonged death-stroggle natnraDy 
leads to a digression on historical pessimism. ^' Is there, after [^ 
all, any advance?'* sighs the despairing historian; '' I can see | 
God in nature, but is it possible to see Qoi in man?** Whereto 
Herder triumphantly replies that man is part of nature ; man is 
continually trying to make what best he can out of his sor- 
reundings, and thus he has built systems out of chaos, freedom 
out of tyranny. The chain of civilixation is secured by the 
wonderfiil sjrmmetry of human reason, the symmetry whereby 
all noble minds tend to tiiink the same. And again, says 
Herder, we walk by falls; nothing can exist without some 
principle of good, as Plato and Spinoza had taught us before. 
And yet man must be content to be a child of his time ; we 
cannot make a period to please ourselves, and even the Middle 
Ages cannot be breught back : ** for what can happen, does 
happen ; and what can operate, does operate.**^ Th^ whole of 
the fifteenth book is occupied with the discuission of these 
questions, and various proofs of man*s necessary advance in 
reason and all tliat is distinctive of humanity. 

The fourth and last part begins with an account of the 
teeming hordes of Northern and Central Eurepe during the first 
centuries of the Empire-*the Gaels or Celts of Britain, the 
Basques of Spain, the Gauls, the Cimbri of Wales and Cornwall 
with their legends of Arthur, the Prussians and Fins and cold 
dwellers in the North, the Magyan, the Sclavs, and the great 
German nations ; finally the Arabs and Turks. (^' What business 
in Europe,'* he ezdaims, ** have these foreigners, who, afier a 
thousand years, are still determined to remain Asiatic bar- 

> Book XT. chap. 8. Boltha laagonge in thla book is often '*telsokiafcaJ,*' 
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bftriam ? ** To which we might replji ** The business that they 
are still there.**) But the inflaenoe of Arabs and Mahom- 
medans is not traced as yet, for Herder was obliged to stop to 
take acoonut of the event of historyi the appearance of an 
obscure Jew, proclaiming that national worship was over, that 
the kingd<mi <^ God was at hand, a kingdom of spirit and of 
tmth.^ 

Herder's sketch of early Christianity, the causes of its irre- 
sistible power, and its influence on every phase of European 
thought, is extremely brilliant and very carious. On the whole 
it is nn&vourable : it is sometimes harsh and bitter. Nor need 
this surprise us; to many artistic and poetic minds there is 
something inexpressibly repulsive in ** the Early Church.** It 
is to be feared that such people would at any moment readily 
exchange all the edification of the blessed Fathers for one glimpse 
of the bright limbs of Aphrodite, one joyful line fram the eternal 
poets. It is hard for them not to feel oppressed by the dreary 
nnloveliness of centuries of Christianity. Herder, at all events, 
was overcome with dismay, as at a ghastly spectacle. He dilates ^ 
with bitterness on the diildish submission, the intellectual 
depravity of the Early Church, tlie ^^ pious frauds,** the dis- 
jappearanoe of true history, the growth of tiresome and absurd 
ceremonies, the asceticism and loneliness, the hermitages, the 
inhuman worship of virginity, the system of charity,' the impos- 
sible speculations, the depreciation of life, the frantic fanaticism 
of martyrs. In the Eastern Church, after the remark that ^' the 
name of heretic was unknown to tlie philosophy of history, for t 
all was of equal interest,** he traces the growth of the various, 
sects, according to their mixture with Buddhism, Zoroaster, or 
the Flalonism of Alexandria. He is merciless on the grim and 



> The aeooont of Chriitiaiiify is gifen in Book xTii, 

* Book ZTiL ehap. 1. **!£ himuai'aocieftjbe oonaidered one krgo hospital, 
and Ckristiaaity itt oommoii ahnt^boK, a dcpim?ad oondition of morals and 
BoHtisB ansi HBoasMiihr ansae. 
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barren disputes of the schoolsi and the wearj dolhiess into which 
Asiatic Christianity sank, dragging with it all arts and soiencei 
literature and morals, till the whole thing was swept from the 
earth by the living power of Mahomet 

Turning to the West, he ^pursues the history of Borne as a 1 
centre of a Church and a new Christian mythology; and-*after 
some chapters on Alaric and his Gh>ihs9 the Arab invasion of 
Spain, the Vandals and Genseric, the sack of Bomci Atdia and 
the Huns, the Lombards, Pepin and Charlemagne and the oon- 
quest of Germany, the Saxons, English, and Normans, the 
customs of the German nations and the growth of feudalism — ^he i 
returns to sketch the constitution of the Roman Church, the i 
sources of its power, and its influence on government, art, and 
trade. After another digression into the East, to witness the i 
foundation of the Arab power, the burning of the libraries, the 
glory of Bagdad and Fez and Tunis, and the irruption <^ the . 
Turks, he returns to the growth of Venice, Genoa, and the 
Italian States, the origin of chivalry among the Arabs in Spain, 
the Proven9al poetry and the romances of France, and so he 
reaches the Crusades, of which he can hardly be sufficiently- 
contemptuous. Finally, he touches upon the beginnings of the I 
age of enlightenment, the appearance of Manicheism in Bul- 
garia, the Waldenses, Huss and Wickliffe, the school of Paris 
and tlie translation of Aristotle, the seardi for secret science, 
the growth of jurisprudence and architecture, tlie discovery of \ 
the compass and printing and gunpowder and the musical notes ; * 
and there, at one of the most thrilling points of the world*s 
history, the book ends, and of the next and concluding part only | 
the very barest outline was drawn out 

The Ideen was received with every sort of criticism, but a 
few typical instances may stand for the rest Goethe, as we ■ 
have seen, was enthnsiastio in his praise, and indeed his influence j 
on the whole book cannot be overrated* Hamann admired 
lieartily, but with some caution, fearing that hardly room enough 
was left for the supernatural ; and in a letter he ivamed Herder 
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that ** our philosophy must begin from Heaven and not from an 
^^^atomical loctore-room and the dissection of a corpse.'* Men- 
delssohni on the other hand, was maoh alarmed lest this should 
mean another outburst of Christian enthusiasm {Sehwdrmer&i)y a 
fear that turned out to be entirely groundless. Forster com- 
mended Herder for being on the right physical path, and 
noticed the beauty of his principle of uniformity of structure 
throughout nature but opined that he had been led astray at 
times by ignorant naturalists and had represented nature as too 
I human. Unfortunately, the most unfavourable of critics was 
I no less a man than Kant himself, and we must trace to diis the 
^ beginning of many troubles. Kant even went so far as to 
publish a sketch of a philosophy of history himself in opposition 
to Herder*s, in which he maintained that tlie forms of organism 
were fixed and that the aim of man was civil society. In the 
Ideen he felt the want of logical .accuracy and the. customary 
divisions of principles ; he calls the book a collection of hints 
rather than cool judgments, and hopes that for the future tlie 
author will restrain his imagination ; he objected to ^^ the unity of 
organic feroe ** as confusing, and beyond scientific observation ; 
he mocked at the whole of the second part, observing that from the 
descriptions of travellers one might prove anything one chose.^ 
FinaUy he asked : ^' Herder is not content with other ^sterns of 
philosophy ; is this then to be a pattern of philosophy ? " After 
Kant Gleim cannot be called a critic, and it is hardly worth 
while to chronicle his ready ecstasy, how ** he was content to 
prolong his life that he might see the revelation of Plato*Herder *' ; 
how he ezdaimed, '' Herder, Herder is my hero ; I am his first 
reader." The kindly old lamb. 

To the modem reader it is plain that the book is &r from 
A perfect; indeed the scheme is too bold and vast to admit of 
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perfection; even now such an attempt after a lifetime's labour 
can be no more tban approximate. Some of the fiiolts were 
inevitable, some are surprising. As the most notable instance 
of these latter, I shonld take his brilliant aoooont of Christianityi 
in which we miss something of that historic sympathy wherein 
Herder seldom fails. In his natural horror at the first ten cen- 
turies of Christianity he does not really go to the heart of the 
thing. He attempts to sketch the causes of its power, but he 
makes weakness of them rather than strength ; and yet Chris- 
tianity has proved itself strong. In his yearning for the vanished 
joys of art and song ho forgets the huge sickness of the nations; 
he forgets how welcome the firee joys of the infinite spirit, how« 
ever exaggerated, must always be after the maddening tedium 
of temporal aims and material enjoyment ^e mistake was 
very common at the end of the last century, and has been 
common since, though we have seen many reactions. Herder 
evidently wrote whilst he was firesh from the influence of 
Gibbon*s inimitable irony, and indeed he speaks in defence of 
Gibbon in terms of warm eulogy. This phase is best illustrated 
by the corresponding period of Goethe's life. Writing in admi- 
ration of this passage, Goethe went still further to abuse Chris- 
tianity, and regret the Pagan past It was indeed a period of 
much dreary talk about art, especially Greek art ; but we have 
seen tliat Herder could 6*00 himself fix>m these trammels ; and 
we should have expected him to remember that, but for those 
long centuries of torpor, art could never have risen, as she did 
rise, with a now and ethereal splendour on her radiant wings. 
Therefore, even from the point of view of art, he was wrong ; and 
the point of view of art is not the only possible. 

But in spite of all defects the book remains a great work. 
His method is purely inductive and works by experience : as he 
says, ** We will lay all metaphysics aside and stick to experience 
and physiology.*' His aspect of history may therefore be called 
singularly modem ; he does not start with a preconceived theory 
that he is bound to prove. His history has really no central 
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idea like Lening^s ^ before him, and HegeFs after, much as he 
leMmblee both in many respects. He does not venture to assign 
anj definite aim for human histoiyi or, if such there be, it is 
merelj the derelopment of all that is most characteristic of 
hunumity; He is content to show things as they were, and must 
necessarily have been ; to watch the slow growth of nations and 
manners and religions, asking only the reasons why each was 
Strang and not the objects of their strength. ^* Why did the j 
enlightened Ghneeks exist in the world '* ? he asks ; ^^ because I 
they did exist, and under such circumstances could be nothing | 
else but enlightened Greeks.''* By such a method we of course 
lose something of the enthusiam with which we follow out a 
theory like Hegel's; but it is the scientific method. In the 
IduH we see pass before us as in a glass all the sorts and condi- 
tions of men, all the nations of the world and the glory of them ; 
they have passed over the world as a summer's cloud, and as a 
lummer'B cloud they are gone ; and yet are not gone, for we 
are they. Can such things be witliout our special wonder ? 

It may be said that I have written these three chapters on 
I purpose to prove that Herder was neither a priest, nor a poet, 
nor a philosopher. If that is proved, I shall be neither surprised 
nor dismayed, for in the ordinary sense of the terms I should 
call him none of these. But in fact I did not wish to prove 
anything, but meroly to unfold and roveal. I shall be quite 
satisfied, thereforo, if it has been shown that Herder had some 
skill in choosing out the leading threads in the tangled skein 
of life. To myself, this skill of his appears moro and more 
wonderfol the more I ocmsider the histoiy of the last hundred 
years. When we remember how complex the present always 
18) how vague the forecast of the futuro, how mudi that promises 
well will be fimitless and much that is weak will put on strength. 



* hk 1%0 BiwMtti^ 9f the Bwman Baee, The book is oftni lefenod t«H 
bsl^ all« wstdilag the eowie of HaHm^s lifOy I am indiaed to think ils ^^ 

oa hk adad hM been eaaggeiated. 
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it moms a great thing to say of a man that he grasped the lines I 
of thoaght which the fhtare would follow; lines of thought, too, 
that in numy cases were to be obsonred and remote for foil fifty 
years after his death. For this canse I should liken Herder to i 
a diligent sapper and mineri whom the hosts of wisdom will V 
follow, and| as they foUow, forget. 

And now we may hasten down the hill| for the day is for • 
spent and the son Is dying in the heavens. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
iTALTy 1788—1789. 

"'DutaadMhiMl* 80 joo eiMk it, Mid I waot the heart to loold. 
Deer deed women, with each heir, too— whet'e become of all the gold 
Ueed to hug and hnuh their boeome ? I feel chilly and grown old.** 

A TOOOATA OF OALVPPI'8. 

It 18 again the sixth of August, 1788, and the lumbering car- 
riage — ^with Herder inside and his servant Werner probably 
perched up at the back — ^is making its way out of Weimar along 
the high road for Erfurt westwai*d ; whilst Earoline sits weeping 
>J^ the unchanging rooms at home, the children round her in the 
hush and self-satisfied importance of childish sorrow : it was 
the worst day of her life ; '' worse than when her mother died ;*' 
how could she bear to look at his coat and hat lianging there, all 
loose and empty ? 

For a full account of this journey we must again thank the 
ever-faithful Duntzer, who obtained from Herder's grandson in 
St Petersburg all the original letters between Herder and his 
wife during these eleven months of separation, and published 
them with only a few slight omissions in 1859.' Some insufficient 
extracts had been thrown in, as well as Herder's letters to his 
children, amongst the rough material that is huddled together in 
the second volume of the lUmimtcenees. But the picture i^ now 
tderaUy complete, and the only trouble is that it falls into two 
parts— one of Weimar and one of Herder in his wanderings ; 
and any one who has read a novel will know how annoying this 
divisioii is. Yet we cannot get rid of it, for we are bound to 
feUow Hecder himself; indeed, the spirit in which a man 

> Berdtf^i J?#ij» nmeh ItMm (Oleeeea* 1869). 
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approaches Italy is a tolerably &ir test of his whole natnie. And 
on the other hand, whilst it is pleasant to read letters from 
Earoline onoe more, and to see what time has done for her, the 
greatest interest of all is the aoooont she has given of Gk)ethey by 
occasional hints and quotations, daring a period that is otherwise 
very little known, a period which fixed the second great taming- 
point of his life. For whereas the first season of growth began 
from Herder, was marked by the Fran von Stein, and had Life 
as its watchword, this second began from Italy, was niarked~By 
Christiane Vnlpins and Schiller, and its watchword was Art. 

In reading Herder'sletters daring his travels it is impolnble 
not to compare them with the accounts given by Gh)6the of a 
joamoy over mach of the same ground two years before, and by 

\ Heine some forty years later. When, however, it is remembered 
that Groethe built his story himself out of the letters he had 
written, re-arranging it all and ruthlessly suppressing much, till 
the whole became that strange mixture ordiCeiftd freedom and 
barren pedantry, depths of wisdom and stretches of inhuman 
dulness, — ^when we remember, too, that Heine deliberately wrote 
his account for publication, whereas Herder merely wrote private 
letters and never had a chance of revision, — ^we shall be careful 
how we venture into the slippery regions of praise and blame. 
Accordingly, tliough the comparison would be interesting enoogh, 
I content myself with two remarks of Gk)ethe himself. After 
Karolino had read him a few of Herder's earlier letters he was 
struck by the deamess and especially the variety of his observa* 
tion, whereas ^* he himself had only seen one thing.'' Again, in 
a letter to the Frau von Stein, he notices how much more human 

/^erder*s letters were than his own. As to Heine, I think it 
may be said that though Herder has little of that young-eyed 
enthusiam and irresistible humour, he has nothing of the ratiier 
startling fi'eedom, the occasional coarseness even, with whiehy in 
his account of Italy, Heine approaches natural details about 
which ordinary people are agreed to hold silence. 

From Erfiirt Herder's way was still due west to Gtotha, 
where he was entertained by von Frankenberg, whose wife we 
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may reoofpiise as another of those tender, sad, and sickly ladies 
of whom we have seen so many. Like all of this kind she felt 
an instinctiTe attraction tojfferder, and is mentioned again and 
again in his letters as a kind of blessed moonbeam ; it seems 
indeed that from her side at all events there was something 
deeper than the ordinary interest of friendship, but in the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of those days it is impossible to follow these 
subtle distinctions exactly, and we can only say that she wrote 
kindly, though ** with some reserve,** to Karoline, and sent 
munificent presents at Christmas for the children, whilst Karoline 
fiv her part was inclined to be a little jealous at first, but after- 
wards, reproaching herself for her suspicions, was of course all 
the more enthusiastic in her praises. 

At Gbtha the road turns at right angles to the southwani ; 
and, crossing the loveliest hill region of the Thiiringen Wald, 
amidst pleasant scenes of pastoral life and mountain simplicity, 
Herder proceeded through Meiningen and Coburg, and emerged 
on the broad fertile country of Bamberg. Here he was in a 
Roman Catholic town, and the college for priests caused him 
much amusement ; for they maintained the Faith as sturdily as 
the ignorant, but at the same time boasted their enlightenment 
and culture. As proofii of this and also from natural politeness 
they were very anxious to display to Herder their knowledge of 
his own works, and a candidate for the doctor's degree produced 
a thesis in which he had remarked that ^^he difiered from 
Herder on this point '' ; but as only one succeeded in getting so 
much as the title of one of his books rights and the rest talked 
about Human ldea$p instead of Ideoi far the Philosophy of the 
Metary of the Human Eace^ it became only too evident to 
Herder that thesot like the rest of mankind, got their knowledge 
of books firom scraps of reviews^ and that this was fame. 

At Nuremberg he stayed about a week with much content, 
being well received by the notables of the place, invited to con- 
certs and garden parties, and altogether treated as a man of 
lettsn who might reflect credit on his exhibitors Any annoyance 
iheio mfeermptioDa caused him was compensated by the old town 
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itself, its walls and roofs and churohes, and glimpses into a &r- 
oif German age. Here he learnt AlbreohtJDurfiE^.and only here 
was that possible : '^ He is the painter TdK>aId like to have 
been,*' he writes, so that even on the edge of Italy we see how 
German he remained in heart. Whilst he was here, too, he met 
young Ynlpius, the brother. of Gk)ethe*s Chns^uney snd saw 
Goethe'flTlelCer of recommendation, that was the first cause of 
so much. Before going on to Augsburg Herder turned aside 
for one or two pleasant days of patriarchal simplicity' with 
£nebers family at Ansbach. He was charmed with the sister, 
^'as gentle as a dove/' but not so fiur/ but was especially 
delighted with Enebers younger brother M^ so firesh and 
merry he seemed. Within two years this cheerful Max had 
shot himself in a wood, almost at his brother's side, and there 
was an end to his merriment It may be remembered that at 
Ansbach too dwelt good old Uz, once hailed the Anacreon of 
girls and wine and roses, but now long departed from all such 
wild and reprehensible ways. It would have been interesting 
to watch the meeting of the two ; but we only know that, though 
he regarded Herder as an ^' incorrect vrriter," he parted from 
him with tears — ^the first tears the Enebols had ever seen him 
shed, for indeed he was ** as cheery as a boy, in spite of his 
age. 

Hurrying away firom Ansbach, Herder was accompanied by 
KnebePs brother, the good-humoured and suicidal Max, as fiur 
as Augsburg, where his journey, hitherto so fresh an^pleasant, 
took a sad change for the worse, that almost ruined all. It had 
been agreed that at Augsburg he was to meet his travelling 
companion, the Canon von Dalberg, and accordingly he found 
a letter announcing that Dalberg would arrive in a day or two, 
and was bringing an ** agreeable and unexpected present" The 
same evening a clergyman called and informed him— we can 
imagine with what becks and shrugs — that the reverend C^nsn. 
of Trier, Speier, and Worms, was to be accompanied on his 

* BlM afterwards came to Waimar, ehiaflj tfafongh Heider*t iaflanea^ and 
was sorariMM to tha PrineeM Oooitaiitisa. 
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jonrney through Italy hy a thmg of a widow, a Fraa von 
Sec kendo rf, whose husband had died two or three years before, 
oYerwhelmed in debt through her extravagance. Here then was 
a pretty present from a priest to a parson ; unexpected at all 
events it was, for, though Earoline seems to have had her 
woman's suspicions. Herder had supposed the lady safely banished 
to some baths or other. She had passed through Weimar in 
the early summer with Dalberg, and had been kindly received 
by the Herders as his friend; for she, like Dalberg, had a 
ciqpaciiy for music in the midst of all her frippery, and seems to 
have set to music some of Herder's own verses. And now as 
■he was definitely coming Herder determined to make the best 
of it; he even fancied for a moment that she might be an 
advantage ; and at all events ** he would take offence at nothing 
that crossed his path on a journey/' 

This is all very brave, but the actual too oflen blunts the 
bravest point ; and with the arrival of the friendly pair the first 
glow of fiieedom and joy faded from Herder's journey. The 
very beginning did not promise well. A friend of Dalberg's had 
come to meet them at Augsburg, and Herder was led to infer 
finom their conduct tliat the lady had greater powers of afiection^ 
than discrimination. Dalberg, being a good easy man of twenty- 
eight, accepted everything as it came with the most enviable 
indifierence. The friend, however, having departed, all went 
ranoothly enough as ftr as Innsbruck, though the lady was* 
^' rather shy " at first, as one might suppose, and Herder dready 
began to sigh for his freedom. But before Botzen the state of 
things was fast becoming unbearable. It rained steadily all 
through the Tjrrol; the party were uncomfortably crammed 
together in the carriage. Herder facing the other two» and thus 
drugged backwards into the land of hope. ^^ The lady," Herder 
writes, ** had even the impertinence to consider us a nuisance, 
dioagh it was she who has ruined our journey." In spite of 
her extravagance she was incessantly haggling over trifles to the 
discomfort of every one ; what was worse, she could talk of 
notbing elie, being sadly short of wits, the poor thing, and going 
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into Italy ^^ more devoid of everything than ever homan ereatiire 
went before.'* Dalberg followed her like a child ; to Herder 
she tried to be polite and oondeeoending enough ('^ for whidi the 
devil give her tiianka,'' he growls), and he flattered himself that 
he showed no outward sign of impatience ; but he was thoroughly 
wretched, and determined to pay for his own coffee and other 
necessaries in future, to leave the others as soon as possible, to 
stay in Borne as long as his own money would last, and then to 
hasten back. 

The lady, however, was not the only thing to blame ; to be 
forced into the company of a foolish woman was bad, but the 
real misfortune for Herder was that he had to go in company 
of acquaintances at all. The beauty of travelling is that, for the 
time, the traveller can escape his limitations and become a 
universal man. He is free of the dead. The desire in entering 
a strange new land, a land like Italy, is to become something 
as strange and new, to throw off the' tag-rag of the old self; 
but this is impossible if on every side we are called by our dull 
old names, and reminded of our dead old passions and our 
buried associations. Before people hold Herder up to blame and 
pity for ill-humour and discontent they must take account of 
this. For this is unconsciously at the root of that wise careihl- 
ness with which travellers seek to avoid each other. When we 
touch Italy what do we want with the door-plates of our native 
street? 

After Herder began to pay his own expenses the party fAi 
more at ease, and reached Verona in comparative calm. Here 
they found the Grand Duke's mother, the dowager Amalia, who 
was travelling in Italy with her chamberlain, Friedrich von 
Einsiedel, and a few other courtiers, and had been only a few 
hours ahead since Innsbruck ; but the two parties did not meet 
till they reached Bome. Herder's servant, Werner, was incon- 
solable at coming amongst all these chattering foreigners^ and 
losing the use of his tongue ; his master was almost as mnfe ; 
and, as the party could make up but little Italian amongst them, 
the lady's difficulties in luiggling must have been much increased, 
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tin at lenji^h an interpreter was proourecl. AtVerona, and at all 
the oilier places at whidi he stopped. Herder stadied all the usnal 
sights, the works of art and antiquitiesy that people gave them- 
selves time to see then, and many see now. Sometimes he gives 
abort descriptions of the most notable things, but he does not allow 
mnch space for description and art-criticism, and we will allow 
nona He also saw the people, a sight which the enthusiastic 
traveller generally omits. 

From Verona they proceeded rather huiriedly to Ancona by 
way of Mantua, Bologna, Faenza, and Rimini, where one mom* 
ing at sunrise Herder came once more upon the sea with its 
memories of youthful days in Riga and its mystic legends, no 
longer now of Flying Dutchmen and North Kings, but of the 
living ships that steered themselves, and of the much-enduring 
man. The party was for the time on fairly good terms, and 
each politely took a turn at the front seat Werner had 
recovered his spirits in spite of the unchristian language of the 
natives : *^ 0, if the children were but here I*' cried the faithful 
retainer, as he watched the fishing-boats skim by, glancing in 
the sun of Venice. 

In Ancona they stayed a few days, and on the first after- 
noon Herder went to hear a famous missionary, sent from 
Borne by the Pope *^ to^oonveirtJiMPetics.*' He discoursed to a 
vast crowd in one of the squares, and a very disgusting dis- 
course Herder thought it— nothing but stories of women in the 
oonfessional, each greeted by a loud laugh firom the audience. 
^* This is their way of spending their time when there is no 
opera or play.*' From Ajicona the road lay through Loretto to 
Spoleto, with its memories of Hannibal and tiie ** gate of flight"; 
tar the lady refused to turn aside to Perugia, probably ignorant 
that any one ever lived there. At Bene, near Spoleto, Herder 
entered the temple of Diana, that is still nearly complete. 
^'The inner shrine,'* he says, ''has been consecrated as a 
church by orders of a Pope, that it might be spared. I mounted 
the altar, as though I were mad, to the niche where the holy 
goddess had stood ; bat she was not there; a wretched daub of 
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the Crucifixion stood on the altar.*' And thus they came to 
Temiy and, having stopped one day to see the waterfidls, went on 
their way to Borne. 

They entered the city that has been called holy on the even- 
ing of September the nineteenth, and lodged for the first day or 
two close to the Botimda. Herder was much disappointed to 
find no lettersi owing to some accident to the mailst which took 
about sixteen days to reach Bome firom Weimar ; for which 
reason the correspondence is often rather puzzling, for a fort- 
night will make a large change of feeling. His seardi for letters 
led him to Angelica Kaufmann, whom he found tender and 
gentle and ideal, living her fjlifet artist life, pure and peaceful 
^' as a Madonna or pigeon " — or as one of her own pictures. 
She was now nearly fifty, and her acquaintance with Herder 
fsoon deepened into the strongest friendship. The first few days 
in Rome were spent in seeking for a dwelling-place, a very 
difficult matter, owing to the whims and sensibilities of the Frau 
von Seckendorf. At last an abode of sufficient magnificence 
was found, a suite for herself of five spacious apartments, all of 
which she used to throw wide open when she received visitors 
of station ; two litde rooms for the easy-going Dalberg ; but 
what was to be done with this elderly parson Herder ? Much 
to his relief it was agreed he must go elsewhere, and at last he 
found a home for himself and Werner in the Strada Condgtti, a 
quarter much frequented by Oermans, at the sound'^of whoee 
homely speech Werner wasas piie new-bOTU. 

The next thing to be surmounted was the question that dogs 
every civilised man through life to his grave, the question of 
clothes. He had started with ** a summer suit/' that Earoline 
had ordered for him in Weimar, and, afler some necessary 
alterations at Nuremberg, he had hitherto worn this and grey 
stockings. But now the winter was at hand, and, as the natives 
of Bome insisted upon taking him for a priest because he wore 
a good deal of black and had a bald crown, he found himself 
politely debarred fix>m the galleries because he ventured in pro- 
vincial garb within the holy oiiy of the Popes. ^* I purpose to 
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think serimuly about getting a black ooat,'* he writes, ^^ and will 
oonsolt Angdica on the question.'* fiut he put it off sadlj, for 
he had been so long looked after and managed in these domestic 
points that he confessed himself as helpless as a child. Karoline 
meantime was impatiently urging him to spare no expense for the 
sake of what was decent and due to his position : ^^ I advise you to 
get one coat of violet silk, which is die colour of distinguished 
dergji and another of black. Werner must not let you be 
without good silk stockings and good shoes." And again, '^ I 
entreat you to wear elegant clothes, according to the custom of , 
the country, and not to forget pretty shoe-buckles ; to feel one- 
self at ease with others depends a great deal on the clothes ; I 
see this more and more.'' Indeed, this practical generalisation 
will remain true till the adult man acquires tlie discernment of 
very young children and the lower animals, before whom it is 
useless to stand upon dignity and the favour of raiment. 
Accordingly, by tlie end of October, Herder made his visits in 
the correct uniform of fiishionable Rome. 

During the first few weeks he was introduced into the circle 
of artistic friends— Moritz, Bur}*, Hirt, Rehberg, and the rest — v 
with whom Goethe had lived in Rome. Hirt, a pedantic, dry 
littie man, with a great barren knowledge of art and archaeology, 
was engaged to conduct the party through all the sights of the 
city ; but, a« IVau von Seckendorf was always tired out in an 
hour or two, and then required several days' rest before the next 
venture, Herder calculated it would take them more than two 
years to see anything at alL Besides, she was utterly ignorant 
of the whole thing, and maintained an exasperating indifference, 
unredeemed even by wit, when brought face to face with the 
most worshipfbl relics of history and art What were the glories 
of CSnsars and the wonders of artists to her? Artists and 
emperors were all dead as sure as she was alive; they had hardly 
left a wrack behmd ; but her suite of rooms was tangible and 
present, and to diminish a real duchess by her rivalry was wortli 
the pains. For in October the Duchess Amalia arrived with 
her court, and was much sought after, especially by Frau von 
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Seokendorf henelfi who waa anxious to appear one of ber 
greatest friendS| that the joy of eclipsing her might be the 
sweeter. She even attempted to make a diqae for the ezdoaion 
of Herder ; but here she failed^ for the Daohess always acted 
towards him with her nsaal good natare and respect, and was 
herself full of interest in all that might be seen and learnt 

fiut| in spite of her kindness^ in spite of the courtesy of one 
of the cardinals^ Monsignor^Borgi^ who introduced him to 
friends as *^ the bishop of his land/' it was evident to Herder 
that his stay in Home was likely to be a complete fidlure. 
Werner had been brought to death's door by sicknessi and 
recovered but slowlv. Herder himself suffered much from 
rheumatism and neuralgia whenever the sirocco blew, and the 
weather was for tlio most part rainy and miserably cold. Bat 
the worst of all was, that, when now at the age of forty-four be 
had at length reached Bome, he had to dance to the whims of a 
silly young woman, with her ailments and vanities, her miser- 
able spite and dubious reputation. As he was supposed to be 
travelling at Dalberg's expense, he had to dine with them eveiy 
day, and she treated him as a hired servant He had to find out 
what they purposed doing each day, and was generally told that 
Dalberg was busy composing, or that the lady was unwell ; and 
it was a curious case of " ele^^e^afilnity '* that when the lady 
vns unwell Dalberg was always unwell too. Add to thb, that, 
what with Werner's illness, the purchase of provisions for 
morning and evening, and the inevitable incidental expenses of 
a stranger in Home, Herder's own funds were falling veiy low, 
and Dalberg, who had promised to pay for everything, quite 
forgot all these grovelling details in the charms of his lady and 
the raptures of musical composition. 

It seems to be the stock thing to find fault with Herder for 
discontent; self-made torment, and a carping spirit whilst he 
was in Italy, and he is held up as a contrast to Goethe, with his 
glorious serenity. It would be interesting to know how these 
critics, who so carefully fit the man to their theory of the man, 
would themselves have behaved under these circumstances. 1 
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myBelfy at all eventSi find very mnoh to admire in Herder at ibis 
time for hia nnwavering good nature and forbearance. In bis 
letters to Karoline be constantly entreats her to say no word of 
all this to any one, not eren to G^the, and when she disobeyed he 
was really annoyed. Even to her he never said anything against 
Dalbeig, but maintained throughout that he meant well, and 
was merely too easy-going and childish. For a long time he 
refosed to ask anything of Dalberg for fear of giving him pain, 
and be never once reproached him for having brought the 
capricious Fran to spoil their journey, partly for the same 
reason, partly out of qrmpathy with the woman ; once for all, 
she was there, and, as she could not be left, they must make the 
best of it It is true that Herder felt his humiliating position 
very keenly, that be wished he had never started in such com- 
pany, that Rome seemed to him little better than a grave, and 
real enjoyment impossible on such terms, — ^but tliis seems only to 
prove that he was neither a fool nor an inhuman angel. At last, 
under great pressure from home, he wrote jiolitely to Dalberg, 
laying the true state of things before him, and informing him 
that, if be was to stay any longer in Italy, ho must have a 
certain sum for his expenses and for the journey home. Dalberg 
promised this, and sent a small instalment ; but things did not 
really go much more smoothly till one day, at the very end of 
October — Herder having been more silent than usual at dinner— 
Dalberg bad the good sense to see for himself that the position 
was becoming absurd. He wrote kindly enough to Herder, 
repeating bis promise of the money, though he bad found his 
lady companion rather an expensive luxury, and advising com- 
plete separation for the rest of the journey. Herder accepted 
the terms with joy, and climbed to the top of 8t Peter's with a 
sense of freedom to which he had long been a stranger. 

Meantime letters bad been coming in from Weimar. The 
few first finom Karoline were ftdl of dubitations : she feared she 
had been no true wife, she bad not done all that she might have 
done, she bad allowed the cares of this life to make her love 
oommonplaoe ; and, indeed, after fifteen or sixteen years, mar* 
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riage is likely enough to seem a matter-of-conne relstioiisliip ; 
but worse than all else was the thought, ^^and now he is ha]q>ier 
without me.'* All vain and foolish fears, as Herder constantly 
assured her, but it was long before they were quite set 9t rest, 
even with the help of a peculiar kind of divination, from ipr]u<^ 
phe often received courage. She possessed some book or other, 
called a '^treasury '' or ^^ casket,'' or, more exactly, a ''treftsnre- 
casket," apparently composed of quotations finom the Bible ; this 
she would open at random for consolation, and, as she never 
failed to find comfort, some praise is due to the careful compiler, 
who had selected only consoling passages. Indeed, she "vrent 
through life with an eye for omens : now it was a group of stars 
over a black doud, now a chair that jumped up and down whilst 
slio was combing her hair at night, or a great spider ran across 
hor writing-paper, or a wind— "no common wind" — stirred the 
autumn leaves in the garden all day long. In such manifestations 
she must needs put some degree of faith, and^ as she found it a 
refuge, no one can grudge it her. With dreams it was wors^ 
for diey generally made her sad and perplexed, and seldom 
boded any good. (3oethe tried hard to deliver both her and 
Frau von Stein from ** these accursed dreams," as he calls them, 
and with Karoline he nearly, if not quite, succeeded ; at all 
events, she could laugh at them, even if in her heart she still 
cherished a lingering respect for their potency. 

For the rest we see from her letters that she and Weimar 
society generally were absorbed in two topics, the change that 
had come over Goethe and indignation against Dalberg for his 
behaviour to Herder. There were also rumours of war in the 
air, of Prussia beginning to move uneasily again, trrK>ps march- 
ing towards Denmark, and southwards none knew whither; 
perhaps the emperor in danger again. But the war was not to 
come from that side next time, and the gossip of Weimar was 
not yet to be disturbed. 

Before going further it may be well once for all to say in 
warning that Karoline's method of judging a man, though 
simple, was hardly scientific. It may be briefly stated thus: 

20 
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^' If a nmn ahows kindness to my husband, if he admires him, if 
he speaks well of him, no praise is high enough for his moral 
and intellectoal worth ; on the other hand, if he is indifferent to 
my hnsbandy if he does not further his interests, if he so much 
as hint a word against him, better were it for that man if he had 
never been bom." This formula she applied with remorseless 
consistency and all the impetuous fervour of her Electra's soul. 
The consequence was that few of her friends escaped entirely, 
for no one could act up to such a standard at all hours ; but 
fortunately at the least sign of repentance she was ready to 
recave the wanderer back into the fold. Unless this is remem- 
bered, people might call her changeable and flighty in her judg- 
ments, whereas in truth no judge of Hades could have been 
more unwavering. During Herder's absence Knebel, who was 
aAarwards her firmest friend, suffered most from this beautiful 
woman-creature;^ but even Gk)ethe did not escape unscathed. 

At first he came to see her every other day or oflener, and 
he seems to have found much comfort in his ^^ Psyche ** of 
years gone by. He missed Herder more than any one else, and 
cmnplained there was no one to speak to in Weimar now ho 
was gone. But Karoline*s dear eyes were not long in seeing 
that all was not with him as it had been. She writes that he 
had taken as his motto the words, ** If you hold your peace, 
help will come to you," and she complains that he was hiding 
his real self, and for this purpose was constantly changing tlio 
conversation. Goethe had begun to put on what Elaroline in a 
later letter calls ** his coat of maiL'' When he spoke of himself 
at all it was generally with sadness as of one *^ driven by 
despair.'' In answer to a remark of Earoline's he said, ^^ Yes, 
I received Ood (Herder's treatiseX last year, that I might 
believe in none this^; and later on, in November, Earoline 
writesy ^ He is a riddle to me; he said, ^ For his own part he 

* " And rtiU the exqiiinte 

SsA-thiog ileiiit oDy iatm stiU, palpiUtinglj thus, 
Laadi mdt at l«iigUi iU KmuI of lore at T«iuunis, 
Ttuc wonuui-crcataro !**— Finxi AT the Faib, p. 95. 
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had plenty of happiness — it streamed in upon him from every 
side; but for others he had no happiness* '* ; wliich is the saddest 
saying of all, and seems to me no riddle. Hie only strange 
thing about it is that most people can say the same. Earoline's 
difBoulty really was tliat it is impossible to be perfectly at ease 
witli a man who keeps an important part of his life carefully 
' hidden, and fix)m July till about February Goethe did thus hide 
his intimacy with Cbistiuie^VuJpius^ Earoline therefore had 
a vague and restless sense of i^roping after something she knew 
not what, and this uneasiness was increased by the marked cold- 
ness between Goethe and the Frau von Stein. This is not the 
place to enter upon this vexed question ; the motives appear to 
me obvious enough ; as to the right and wrong, the decision is 
more difficult, perhaps impossible, perhaps unimportant. We- 
will only notice as curious that for a time the Frau von Stein's 
suspicions fell upon Karoline of all women in the world, which 
only shows to what desperate explanations jealousy will drive 
such a nature. If Goethe spoke two words to Earoline in the 
theatre, there were those hungry eyes glaring at them both ; at 
last he thought it more prudent to visit the house behind the 
dmrcli only once or twice a week. Tet in all her difficulties 
Karoline turned to him, and his kindness never failed; he 
followed Herder's jouniey with the greatest interest, and gave 
what advice he could, urging him above all things not to be in a 
hurry, ^* for a man should travel not to^arnve^ bnLtaJa%3DBl." 

But unfortunately Herder had not much choice in the matter, 
and on this point there was boundless indignation in Weimar, 
especially against the poor Frau von Seckendorf, '^for spoiling 
Herder's journey, and bringing dishonour on the race of woman." 
They said she was merely imitating the beautiful Fran von 
Werther, who went off to Africa after Ehisiedel by a meny 
stratagem, as has been described. ** Under what tide does she 
travel?" asked one indignant wit, and the other ladies of Weimar 
had no hesitation in answering the question by a word that was 
rather explanatory than polite. But when Karoline heard that 
her husband had been deceived and was obliged to pay a largs 

2c2 
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part of his own expenses, her anger ran over. With their six 
ehildren, their position in the town, their frequent illnesses, and 
so on, she had always some difficulty to make the accounts 
balance; they had already even contracted a considerable debt 
And besides she had to send money ** under Trescho's address ** 
to Herder's aister in Mohrungeny who was to be brought by 
Hartknoch to live with them in the spring, her husband, the 
baker Guldenhorni being fortunately dead ; and after all this 
she had now to scrape together at least 100/. to pay for her 
husband's journey back. No wonder she writes with emphasis. 
She insists that Herder should tell Dalberg exactly how tilings 
stood ; she even dictates tlie very words he is to usci lest he 
should shirk from fear of giving pain ; she tells him the eyes of 
Germany are upon him, and it is not a time for them to play 
benevolent simpletons. In spite of Herder's injunctions she 
called Goethe to her assistancci and he was even more plain- 
spoken in his indignation. He wrote himself urging Herder 
amidst plentiful abuse of Dalberg not to give way to his good 
nature : ** It is no joke to entice a man into a place fix>m whidi 
ho can see no way out" And to Elaroline, after observing how 
most men were ruined by following out, or too strongly insisting 
upon their peouliaritieSi he added, '* In this way Herder is now 
injured by his peculiarity {ISgenheit). No one will believe it, 
but his peculiarily is delicacy and complaisance, and now he is 
suffering fix)m it From the same reason it often comes about 
that afterwards in the wrong place he turns the rough side of 
his nature outwards." If we wanted Herder's character in four 
linesi there it is. 

Una ezceDent advice was not received very kindly at first ; 
Herder was much annoyed that Karoline had told his difficulties 
to any one, even to Ghwthe. Nobody cares to be summed up in 
fiiur lines; and, in answer to tfaiS| he wrote, ** Spare your philo- 
80|Jiyi my dear people "; for, as Karoline complained, he had a 
way of taking her praise for blame; and for the rest, like 
Iheqdirutoa Such and every one else, he preferred to keep the 
lash in hia own discriminatinir hands. Henceforth he often 
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speaks of Goethe with some bitterness, and with reproaches that 
might have been called entirely undeserved had not Goethe 

\>4dopted a slightly patronising tone^ tliat perfeot tact or sympathy 
would have avoided. But that the advice took effect, and i^ last 
overcame Herder's natural delicacy* has been seen. He had 
now about two months of comparative freedom and delight in 
Rome. He soon moved to new lodgings, looking out on the 
Piazxa Magnandlii and he began to have conversation lessons in 
Italian ; hitherto he had been able to speak but litUci though 
with the cardinals he could of course converse in Latin. He 
saw much of the Duchess Amalia, with whom he had not been 
very intimate before; and he could now visit Angelica more 

: often. But, beyond and above all this, there was his study of 

j Rome and Roman life itself. And here it is probable that, if Fran 
von Seckendorf knew too little, Herder knew too much. He 
was overwhelmed by it; as he says, it is like a bottomless 
deep in which one gets no further, the more one struggles hand 
and foot For, indeed, if it is true that all roads lead to Rome, 
it is conversely true that in Rome every road leads to the ends 
of the earth. 

The best account of all that he saw in Rome could be made 
from four letters he wrote to his sons : tajGk>ttfried, about his 
journey to Hvoli, the Anio, and places that Horace loved ; to 
August, Goethe's favourite, on the statues iu the Vatican ; to 
Wilhelm, who was to have been an artist, on the great buildings ; 
and, last, to little Adelbert, about the animals, both the living 
beasts in the fields and the unchanging shapes in stone and bronze. 
But to himself the whole place seemed little better than a great 
tomb. He was oppressed by the vastness of the reminiscences, 
he despised the modem solemnities of the Holy Mother as a 

< theatrical mockery, and he regarded all these titles, the Mon- 
signori, the Princes, and Princesses, as a bore. Unfortunately 
he was not introduced to the Pope himself, who might have 
impressed his stubborn mind. Even tlie Catholic Canon Dalberg 
failed in this duty, for the cardinal who was to have introduced 
him could not come ; without the support of a cardinal he would 
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bare luid to kneel, and it was below the dignity of a cnltared 
Canon to kneel in tlie presence of the Y iear of Christ He there- 
fore pos^wned the business, and prooeeded soon afterwards to 
Naples with his nnintelligent ladj. 

It must not be thought that Herder was altogether gloomy 
and ill-content He could not escape the sweet spell of Italy, 
tbe delight of external life ; he felt himself wrapt in pleasurable 
indiffersnoe ; he knew, perhaps for the first time in life, the 
joya of complete idleness, the laay contempt of all thought and 
strug^, to which he attributes the ruin of all the artists in 
Home. *' Italy,** he writes, *^ and, above all, Rome have been to 
\me a high school, not so much of art as of life.'* But this 
was only true in certain moods, and on the whole the effect of 
Borne was depressing, not only this time, but on his second 
visit as well. 

It was with the greatest joy therefore that, early in January, 
he started for Naples with the Duchess and her retinue. The 
cold was intense, the orange-blossoms all covered with ice and 
snow ; but that did not chill his enthusiasm. Naples was to him 
the place of all the world ; here he could *^ imagine how it was 
possible to be a Oreek **; it was like a new life after the gigantic 
grave of Rome. He lodged with Einsiedel, Amalia*s Chamber- 
lain, the brother of his friend. Here he met Meyer and Tisch- 
bein, tlie painter, who had accompanied Goethe to Sicily. He 
became yery intimate, too, with the Archbishop of Tarento, who 
was afterwards kind enough to send a copy of Latin verses, that 
say more for his benevolence than his scholarship, to Earoline 
on Herder*s death. As usual. Herder visited all the sights — 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, Avemus, Baiss, and the rest — except perhaps 
Paestum. But the sight one is inclined to envy him most was 
at a dinner given by the English ambassador. Sir William 
Hamilton, renowned antiquary and man of science ; renowned 
in these days chiefly because, two years after this, he married 
ICss Emma Harte, who was then living with ** the old cox- 
oomb,** as Hesdef calls him, and was very visible to Herder that 
eveningi dressed in Oreek costume, and posing in bacchanal 
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Attitudes, after her manner. Aa Herder scoffed at W, she of 
course selected him out of the whole company as the object of all 
her most winning arts ; bnt thej were of none avail against thai 
i solid Qerman soul. He opined that she was '^ at bottom a rerj 
commonplace person, without any true feeling for what was 
sublime, or great» or eternally beautiful; bnt such a she-ape 
[probably he merely means imitator] as never was.** Herder 
was perhaps incapable of that flood of joy, that unqieakable 
benefit of mere beautyi from which we ask nothing more ; bat 
it must be rememberod| in his defence, that even Gkiethe, on his 
second visit to Naples, thought the woman a poor witless thingi 
charmed though he had been at first Nelson and his coming 
were still ten years ahead. On Herder iEhe only result of her 
blandishments was that he tsame away with a profound indiffer- 
ence to the whole ^^art^apery'* {Affeniumi)^ which afterwards 
cost him dear; and one of his greatest delights, even in his 
favourite Naples, was the discovery that *^ where everything is 
sensuous one becomes spiritual--a man seeks afler something 
with his soul which he cannot reach with his senses.*' 

After about six weeks in Naples Herder was obliged to 
return to Bome, chiefly because Dalberg witli his lady had 
quietly stolen away, and, being very short of funds, was on the 
point of leaving Italy without pajring his debt to Herder. Bome 
again seemed to him very dead and dreary, especially as he fell 
seriously ill. But, though the Duchess and others in Naples 
entreated him to return, he steadily refused, ** being tired of 
travelling as an appendix." He accordingly remained in Bome 
many weeks, chiefly detained by Trippel,^ whom the Grand 
Duke had commissioned to execute his bust in marble. Angelica 
Kaufmann, too, was anxious to paint his portrait, which was 
successfully accomplished. The rest ot his letters from Bome 

* ThU !• tbe Huns Trippel who made the host of Goetho (**id«aliwd lllu «a 
Apollo,'' Horder compUins) which U now in the Woim«r lihxmij. ** Ah, how 
the ladies kin it I If it wm not io heavy they would cany it awaj,** criae the 
old atlendaat, poeing beelde It, heeanae hia own reeeoiblance to Goetha la to 
remarkable. (Note of ISSO). Harder'a boat U in the aame Ubnuy. 
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are ehiefly oooupied with the pnuses of the gentle Angelica, his 
difficulties to get the money from Dalberg, whom he again 
positiTely lefiued to force for fear of hnrting his feelings, and 
with reproaches against Goethe, who he ihoaght had acted very 
inconsiderately in revising some money, which the Grand Dnke, 
with his usual generosily, had oSered to contribute towards^ 
nenMr s expenses. 

A greater source of annoyance wab that, in the new edition 
of his works which Goethe was just bringing out, the old skit of 
Pater Brey was still induded. Karoline, also, felt this very 
keenly, and, in her usual impetuous way, she declared that 
Goethe was ^^faial^* to her, and she would see him no more. 
But, in a few weeks, she writes that she is quite at one again 
with Goethe ; that she understands him better, how he feels his 
greatness, and is yet the best and most unchangeable of all. 
And then again, in another fortnight, she thinks that Henlcr is 
right after all ; she is tired of Goethe's *^ despotism and hundred 
little vanities,*' and she is far enough from making a god of 
him ; the contrast only heightens her love for Herder, with his 
*^ reality, his true and pure spirit, his sympathy with all that is 
suffering and good.** And in May she has this significant 
sentence : '^ Goethe has fallen out of my hands for some time 
back, because he receives good men and ill with equal friend- 
liness **; which is also a characteristic of the sun and the rain. 
But hardly a week had passed again when Goethe came to talk 
with her done over his 7*aM0, at which he was then at work, and 
over her own difficulties. ^^0, how I blame myself,** she writes, 
** that I doubted him for a single moment ; his soul is true and 
manly throughout, and I am glad that you recognise this again 
in your last letter.*' And so she turns tUs way and that, accord* 
ing as Goethe succeeded in approaching her standard. Herder's 
tone sounds more consistent, but is hardly so true. In one ^ 
passage he says, ''The whole of Goethe's philosophy is repugnant ; 
to me ; it is selfish, ungodly, unsympathetic, and a desolation to ^ 
the heart** And again, after expressing his admiration of very 
much in the new edition of Goethe's poems, he adds : '' I shrink 
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from a great artist who regards his friends and all that oomei 
before him as mere paper to write on or oolours to paint with.'* 
And yet this very thing may be called the tme artist's token : 
^'Into paint will I grind thee^my bride," ^ not ^'my firiends'' 
merely ^^ and all that oomes before me/' but my very heart of 
hearts. Here, howoTer, we need only remark that these two 
senienoes of Herder's might stand as text to all the Yolomes of 
adverse criticism and abnse against Goethe that have hitherto 
appeared, or are likely to appear. Herder was mach displeased| 
tooy on hearing of Goethe's connexion with CShristiane Ynlpins. 
Sometimes, however, his reproaches are too evidently the result 
of personal feeling, which it is hard to forgive in a man* ~ 

But before the half of Herder's second sojourn in Bome was 
well over he was met by a practical difficulty that makes a 
certain amount of irritation and perplexity pardonable in such a 
nature. This was notliing less than a proposal from HeTue 
that lie should change his whole course of life, and come to 
Gottingen as professor of theology. It was now fourteen years 
since the dispute with the authorities of Gottingen^ and probably 
most of Herder's orthodox opponents were dead or departed ; 
for he himself had certainly not become more orthodox, though 
he was quieter, owing to a certain indifference to the whole 
thing. Coming to him in the midst of Italy, the proposal of a 
professor's life, and dreary theological lectures in a pedantic 
university town, did not at first sight seem attractive. On the 
other hand, the offer had its advantages. In the first place, the 
income was higher, though it was true that he could not ask 
his Britannic Miyesty to pay off his debts, as the Grand Duke 
afterwards offered to do. Then again, his children could recmve 
a better and cheaper education at a university town. If they 
had been all girls, the thing would have been impossible, he 
says; but now there was only little Luischen, and she was 
beginning to take kindly to spinning and the ways of virtue. 
Above all, he was beooming discontented with Weimar ; he was 
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'^ tired of princes that remain nnreasonable ohiIdren.iO-tIM!^^ 
end *' ; he hated to think of his difRculties with the consistory ; 
he imagined that his lamiljr was growing more and more lonely 
and forsaken in the town, and that no friend would really miss 
them. At Gottingen, also, there might be a wider sphere of 
work. He fancied he would have more time to himself, and 
more opportunity for study ; at all events, '' he had wandered 
long enough like a poor lonely hermit by the banks of the Ilm." 
He now '* merely wanted a workshop for the rest of his life, 
and that was not to be found in Weimar.'* On the whole, 
therefore, he was inclined to accept, but he refused to decide 
anything, or even to think much about it, till he had reached 
home and talked it over with Earoline face to face. 

She, for her part, was even more divided in mind. She 
wrote two or three times to Heyne, holding out no definite hopes 
of acceptance, but making sundry suggestions as to increase of 
income, and so on ; for she knew well enough that her husband 
was not a man to push, as she says, and that, therefore, she 
must do the pushing herself, having six children already to look 
after, to say nothing of Herder himself. Yet she found it hard 
io tear herself from Weimar ; she was probably more at home 
there than her husband, and saw more of their friends — at all 
events, every one was urging her not to go ; the Duchess Louise 
was full of sorrow at the thought ; the Grand Duke was ready 
to make almost any offer in order to retain Herder for his court* 
town and his university in Jena. Goethe was most emphatic in 
his protest that Herder was far too good for a university life, 
and had no idea of the mean little passions of professors ; for 
this reason he would not even have him go to Jena ; and at, 
Gottingen he would find at least as many envious tongues and 
liypocrites as in the rest of the world. Frau von Stein told her !^ 
that Herder was now the lifo and soul of Weimar ; and her | 
most intimate friend Frau von Kalb was disconsolate at the ' 
thought of parting. The very sexton came and implored her 
not to leave her diild^a grave, on which the only roses of that 
year would soon he growing. AH were eager in their entreaties 
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except one, her friend Knebel ; and he seemed indiffiBrenti or 
eren ansdons'io be rid of them. Qaivering with indignatioa 
Karoline datched at the ocmoliuion that he hoped to sodc 
advantage fit>m their departare. She thinks him a timoroos, 
hesitating, nntrusty ereatnrey a fidse friend, a broken reed. 
^' He stands on a slongh/* she writes, '^ and the motto I inaoribe 
on him for the rest of his life is this, ^ In doabtfol case the 
doughty friend is seen : Amieui certui in rt ineerta eemitur * * ; 
a quotation which she hurls at poor Knebel in three several 
letters to Herder, and once hce to face, with a pardonable 
pride. *^ On the whole matter he has not spoken a word to me 
nor asked a single question ; so he may wait for an answer ** 
(er 9ott aueh warUn). One would hardly think that this self- 
same Knebel was to be her greatest friend for the rest of her 
life, and that she would soon turn with far more Tehement 
reproaches against Goethe himself, for whom throughout this 
difficulty no praises seemed to her too high. Herder, on the 
other hand, strongly took KnebePs part, supposing there was 
some mistake, whilst his bitterness towards G^the increases. 

Thus does this unrelenting Electra stand at bay for the gods 
of her home ; for the simple law that she followed was not of 
to-day nor of yesterday. In her later letters she feared to say 
all that was in her heart, for she had a suspicion that they were 
opened. At one time she saw mach of Moritz, the art critic, 
who had been with her husband in Rome, and was now staying 
in Weimar for some months, engaged in the worship of Gk)ethe. 
As the time for Herder's return drew near she became more 
and more apprehensive, and continually reminds him that he 
will find her no better than he had left her, a poor foolish 
woman at best, whom he had taken upon him as his cross in 
life ; perhaps she had been nothing but a drag on him from the 
beginning ;' how much better if he had taken himself a woman 
of greater understanding. She was still tormented, also, by 
dreams, though she began to see that '^ dreams were not always 
prophetia** As a relief she wished to go as for as Karlsbad or 
nroenauy or at least to Erfurt, to meet her husband, instead of 
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waiting in changelesB anxiety at Weimar. Bat this was not to 
be^ and she remained in her place. BhOi too, put off all thought 
of decision about Gottingen till her husband should arrivoi and 
for the rest kept as quiet as her nature would allow, Goethe 
continually urging her to do nothing in her ^^ Eleotra style." 

Meantime the letters from Rome were rather happier. 
Ilerder was now living there in such quiet contentment as was 
possible for him. He spent most of his time with Angelica, and 
his letters are fiill of her praises : ^^ She is devoted to art as a 
lamb to the sacrifice/* he writes with a metaphor that at first 
seems strange. The memory of her friendship was far the best 
thing he brought with him fix>m Italy. For two or three 
wonderful days they were all at Tivoli together ; but within a 
week or so, on the fourteenth of May, Herder left Rome behind 
and drove northwards to Florence, where he describes his 
delight at finding once more ** the.j&otBteps of men." After 
Florence he stayed at Bologna, and tiien was carried by water 
through Ferrara to Venice. He sent an admiring description of 
the town, with its palaces and gondolas, to his children ; but he 
could not stay more than a week ; and, hastening on through 
Milan, Innsbruck, and Munich, he reached Nuremberg early in 
July, after a terrible passage over the Alps in storm and snow. 
From Nuremberg he writes, ** I am coming now, but not in 
trium|di ; so do not think of meeting me. Wait quietly till I 
come. I cannot go by way of Gtotha : you must see that your- 
self. It is impossible for me»"— on account of that Frau von 
Frankenberg. finally, he seems to have come by Saalfeld and 
Jena ; and he reached home on the ninth of July. 

On the way he had heard fix>m Karoline that his oldest 
friend— the light-hearted, heavily-tried bookseller Hartknoch— 
had died suddenly on the very day when he was setting out to 
escort Herder's swtsrto Weimar : probably Herder's first thought 
was that there would be no one now to publish the fourth part 
of the Idsem. Herder had left his sister a happy maiden twenty- 
•even years before in far-off Mohmngen, and now he found her 
weak. and siok, slowly dying of dropsy, as it turned out, but 
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carefiillj tended by his wifei who was only anxious to make 
their home a glimpse of heaven to the poor woman, ^^ after she 
had been twenty-three years in hell." How great a diange in 
thisi For himself| too, what a change since that sommer^s day 
when he rode away from Mohrungen with the kindly army- 
doctori whose very name was hardly remembered now t And 
tliere before him were his wife and six children ; he had seen 
his beloved Italy^ and bad fband that one always gets exactfy 
what one takes, and not a pennyworth more. He was now nearly 
forty-five, and was sought after and reverenced thronghoot his 
land ; he had become a name. But what profit should he get 
of the labour he had done under the sun? What profit he 
might get was of little or no oonsequencei so only that profit 
was somewhere ; nori to do him justice, did he ever aoooimt it 
of mudL 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

WSDIAB AOAIHi 1789—1802. 

'*Bai doo't SBppoM the new was abU to efface 
Tlie old wtthoot * iCniggley * peog I The commonplMa 
Still clang alMmt his heart, long after all the net 
O* the natnial mani at eye and ear, wai eanght, oonf eeied 
The chaim of change ** 

FlFIHK AT THK FaIB. 

••OTerthehallofit 
Peering and piying, 
How I lee all of it 
Life there ont Ijing." 

FXBOAH Sights, 1. 

Wk need not dwell on Herder's divisions of mind over the 
Oottingen questioni having already seen enough of his difficulties 
in practical decision. In his own heart he was probably inclined 
to accept the offer, but then '^ those proud sirs of Gottingen/* 
as he says in a letter to Earolinei were so provokingly certain 
that he would come, that Herder's spirit of self-assertion was / 
roused ; fer most people dislike doing what is expected of themJ 
lest they should seem to fail in individuality. BesideS| the 
inducements to remain in Weimar were very strong; all his 
firiends came forward in a body and implored him not to leave 
them; the Duchess Louise was especially urgent; the Grand 
Duke was ready to agree to almost any termS| and at once 
appointed him vice*president of the consistory ; he was informed 
that his work in Weimar was^^a path of roses" compared to 
Oottingen ; Goethe represented that he was too old for so com- 
plete and sodden a change ; Karoline was certainly not anxious 
to kave her old home and little cluster of fnends; and accordinglyf 
after keeping Heyne, who had proposed the appointment to the 
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Gdtdngen aathoritieB| in a state of irritation and siupense till 
far into September, Herder sent in his refusal, and tried to 
reconcile himself to life in Weimar» ** the nnhappy mean/* as be 
calls it, '^ between coort-town and village."^ 
/ I am inclined to think that this decision was a mistake, 
Chough it is easy to saj this now. Herder had been in Weimar 
long enough, and a complete change of centre might have 
wakened him to new life and thought; for with such men change 
is often the same as progress, and they need the sharp strokes of 
fresh contact to bring the fire out of them. Weimar has been 
so sanctified by a soft halo of memories that we forget that 
even in Weimar life crept on from day to day much the same as 
anywhere else ; people dosed themselves with cofiee and gossip, 
and knew each other, and grew old, and read books, and died 
much the same as in any modem district that prides itself on its 
culture. And it does not follow that because people live in a 
cultured little town they are all on the narrow road to wisdom. 
The chances indeed are against them, for there is always the 
danger that they have mistaken their goal, and are running hard 
down the broad road to intellectual dilettantism. How much of 
the occasional dnlness and pedantry in (xoethe himself is due to 
this pervading atmosphere in Weimar appears to me a very 
large and serious question. For these reasons it seems a pity 
tliat Herder did not boldly decide to go to (}ottingen that the 
fire of life might be kindled anew, even though a university town 
h the last place we should naturally choose for this purpose. At 
all events he would not then have been haunted by laments for 
what miglit have been. For some minds it is easy to give up 
what are called pleasures, it is not vexy difficult to give up what 
is called happiness; bat to have given up the chance which 
might have turned life into something fuller and nobler than it 
can ever be now— ^ that is hard and is not soon forgotten. 

Not many weeks had passed before he began to repent of his 
choice. AH through the winter he was very ill ; in the qnring 

> Knebers NackUtM, toI. ii. p. 850. 
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meUmchoty aeemed to be Bottling down on hiniy and then began 
that fatal cryi ^* wh at a fail ure of a life " {Aeh^ mein verfehUes 
LAen)j which never quite left his mind again. Absurd and con* 
temptible though the lament would be from most men, few would 
have the heart to laugh when it comes from Herderi remember- 
ing how much he had done. Gleim had prophesied to Earolino 
that her husband would never come back from Italy, and now 
(May 1790) she writes in despair tliat the prophecy had come 
true, for only half of the old Herder, if that, seemed to have 
returned; and the next year he himself writes to Knebel that 
his life had become entirely common-place, and it seemed as 
though his spirit had vanished. Almost every winter he was 
afficted with liver complaint or rheumatism, that year after year 
drove him to the wells during the summer montlis, eitlier at 
Eger, Karlsbad, or Aix. On these visits Karoline went with 
him, but even when he returned in better health and spirits a 
few weeks of the consistory in the midst of his fellow-labourcrs 
for the gospel of loving-kindness were enough to bring back the 
old depression. 

As vice-president it is true he was no longer obliged to 
preach every week nor to conduct the burials, but his work was 
not really lightened, for he had still to cope with the president, 
who, purblind before, and quite blind in 1792, was still in no 
haste to die, but for many long years continued to keep his blind 
watch over the consistory, till at length, in 1801, he ceased to 
cumber the ground, and Herder ruled in his stead. Worse than 
the president was a new regulation of 1789, whereby the con- 
sistory was deprived of its official lawyer, and left to sfa*ay in the 
legal maze like sheep without a dog. Nothing daunted. Herder 
at once set to work to study jurisprudence and case-law, but, 
however fitfcinating the subject may be, it is not surprising that 
it fiuled to soothe a man who approached it for the first time 
when he was nearly fifly, and was only eager to use every hour 
of die rest of his life to carry on his work in almost every other 
hraiibh of literature or science but that Besides, Herder had a 
■tanange theory about the administration of justice which must 
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have increased his difficulties tenfold. He considered that brevity 
was an advantage in legal proceedingS| and was dismayed to 
find that cases of divorce and so on, which came before the con- 
sistoryi often dragged their length through three or even five 
years, which would allow time for considerable matrimonial 
shuffling. Supposing that these things were not as they should 
be. Herder had a troublesome habit of bringing the trial to a 
decision during the first term, and it is not hard to imagine the 
baffled indignation of bench and bar and maundering clergy, 
wIh) liked their bits of hair-splitting, to say nothing of their foes, 
and never saw things after this fashion. 

Besides these legal and consistorial duUes, which generally 
occupied two or three days a week, Herder*s difficulties with 
tlie candidates for ordination steadily increased, as the Kantian 
fever extended. He was often examining from nine o'clock till 
six in the heat of summer with hardly a break. When we 
remember too that during these years Heinze, the most trusted 
of his schoolmasters, died, and Herder for a time took the duties 
on himself, we cannot wonder that in 1791 he writes to Forster, 
** I am so overwhelmed with business and work that I can hardly 
put on literature once a week as a Sunday coat** But in spite 
of all he worked incessantly at the art of his life whenever 
op|)ortunity ofiered. By 1795 he had published two more 
volumes of his Mi»ciUanieSf his treatise on the Ruurreeticmj and 
the fourth part of the Idufiy which was at last printed by Hart- 
knoch's son in 1794. He had also written about half of his 
series of Letters for the Furtluranee of Humanity ^wam^ of which 
may be regarded as a continuation of the /cben, for tliey treat 
for the most part on European history since the BenaissancCi 
but chiefly deal with the literary and artistic side, and are too 
often diflfttse and common-place. Tlie series came to an end in 
1797. Under this stress of work and vexation his health of 
course grew steadily worse. He was cramped by melancholy 
and enervated by sleeplessness. He was powerless beneath the 
clutch of old age and its limitations. Before he was fifty he 
wrote to Jaoobi, ^^ I am yery old now and grow older hour by 
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hour.** We most remember this when we oome to mention ti. 3 
enmities and polemics which have hitherto thrown a clou^l » 
his high reputation. A new life was moving in Europe ; tho 
second revolution in (Jermanj had began; but Herder had 
allowed himself to grow old ; and all who have grown old, even 
in years, will know how hard it is not to be afraid. 

Daring all this time he was becoming more and more lonely 
in Weimar, partly through his own fault, partly of necessity. 
Karoline, it is true, still stood at bay over him, and never 
flinched ; but even her strength was failing ; she seems never 
quite to have recovered from the birth of her youngest child, 
Binjsldo, bom in Augast 1790 ; and in her letters she too oflen 
speaks of ceaseless headaches and lassitude. It was well for her 
that, as she herself writes to Jacob!,— 



Women can naturally rofier and endon more than men, and in reality 
m an not so partioular to a shade. Mother Nature has wiaely oonf emd 
on OS this little cheerfulness as one of our wedding presents. . . . Still 
yoa ought not to judge too much from the kindly faces of women, for 
there is often beneath the surface something very different from mere 
cheerfulness (LtiMHnn), 

She kept up a frequent correspondence with old Father 
Gleim and with Enebeli especially in later years, when Herder 
hardly wrote at all, or contented himself with adding a few 
words to her letters. In 1792, during their sojourn at Aix for 
the sake of the baths, tliey renewed their intercourse with 
Friedrifih Jaoobi, which had been broken off after the publica- 
tion of Herder's Oodj and on their way home they stayed for 
some days with the Jaoohis at Pempelfort ; for those surprising 
French rebels had not yet driven the metaphysical sage to 
wander with his olive-branch of faith far up to the norUi (in 
1794). After leaving Pempelfort the Herders also visited 
Johann, the illustrious brother of their old friend Georg Muller, 
at Asohafienburg ; and Herder returned home light of heart, 
only to fiJl into deeper despondency. He continued to exchange 
letters occasionally with Einsiedel and Forater, and frequently 
with Heyne, either to borrow books or to commend to his notice 
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some promising young stadent in the universitjr* Gleim was 
ever constant and admiring ; his kindly old oommonplaoes never 
failed ; and we hear his benign voice at the beginning of this 
century like an echo from an age long dead. Knebel| too, finom 
Ansbachy at the time of his brother's suicidoi or firom Jenai and 
latterly almost entirely finom Omenau, was gradually writing his 
two hundred and more letters to the Herders ; but he did not 
often come to Weimar, and letters are poor things unless life is 
breathed into them firom time to time by living intercourse. 

In Weimar itself the Herders began to see more of Wieland 
tlian heretofore ; but, though Earoline speaks of him with the 
warmest praise, the intimacy was never great ; and towards the 
end of tlie nineties he retired to his country-house a few miles 
from Weimar. Schiller was already established as professor of 
lustory in Jena when Herder returned from Italy ; but they saw 
little of each other, though Herder wrote occasional papers for 
the Horen^ Schiller's journal ; and the animosity was not active 
and embittered till about 1796, when the Xtnien began to 
appear in Sdiiller's new Mmenalmanac* Voss, the poet, the 
founder of the Hainbund at Gottingen, came over once in 1794 
from Halberstadt, where he had been staying with Gleim, and 
was received with enthusiasm by the Herders. They alv^ys 
v^'atched for his works with the greatest interest, especially for 
his famous translation of Homer ; for Herder was sadly coming 
to tlie conclusion that *' we must warm ourselves at the fire of 
tlie ancients till better times come round.'' ^ Immediately after 
this visit from Voss the Herders themselves and some of the 
children went to visit old Gleim once more in his hospitable 
hermitage. They met again two years after at Eisleben ; and 
throughout the old man's kindness was unbounded. At the 
time of the Herders' greatest difficulties aa to the education of 
their aix sons, Gleim, by some delicate manoeuvre* caused them 
to possess an additional fund, sufficient, apparently, for the 
education of two. He seems almost to have adopted hia god* 

' To Otoim, 1798. Ths eoRMpondmoe with GIsim Is prlatsd la r#a imnI 
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chQd Adelbert]^ and to have found a post for him| for a time at 
least, in Halbentadt Such pure-hearted kindliness would cover 
a mnltitade of mediocre verses. 

Bat all such gleams of brightness, the friendships with the 
Dnehesses and the Ealbs, and the Fran von Stein, now alone in 
her indignant sorrow, were but reflections of a dying gloiy, 
when the sun had set After Herder's return from Italy the 
hardly-perceptible rift between him and Qoethe slowly but 
inexorably widened, till within seven years the gulf was impass* 
able. At first there seemed to be no change. In the autumn 
of 1789 Gk)ethe was travelling in Eisenach and the neighbour- 
hood of Weimar with his godchild August Herder, whom he 
continued to treat almost as his own son, looking after his 
education and encouraging his geology. Elarly in the next 
spring he stole quietly away, after his manner, to Jena, and 
then slowly southward to meet the Duchess iAmalia at Venice, 
leaving to Herder the charge of his Christiane and infant son. 
Trom Venice he sent Herder the Venetian epigrams, and wrote 
in the old friendly way both to him and Karoline. But, as 
some man of old has told us, want of communication corrupts 
good friendships, and though this was not the only cause of 
the division it certainly contributed. For hardly had Groethe 
returned from this second journey to Italy when he sot off 
again to Dresden, and so into the heart of Silesia, to join tho 
Grand Duke in the camp at Breslau, where he stayed many 
months awaiting the issue of the uneasiness of the nations. 

The air was full of rumours of war, insignificant as they all 
appear to us now ; Prussia's new king was jealously watching 
the still newer emperor hardly yet seated on his throne ; the 
grief of Poland was still shrieking out her impotent agony ; tlie 
unknown fiujtor of Russia was keeping all the rest in suspense 
for her next move, though Sweden had not patience to wait, but 
had dashed in upon her old . enemy and was by this time silent, 
whilst Bnasia had leisure to turn her full attention on the Turks, 
and oould slauf^ter them off by thirty thousand at the time (storm- 
ing of Ismail, December 1790). And high over all men heard the 
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cries of a maddened people going up from Paris ; and bearing 
this the Prossian king and Leopold of Austria thought best to 
come to terms at Pillnitz, and to postpone their differenoes till 
thej had marched together into France to the succour of un- 
fortunate royalty : was not the queen Theresa's daughter, and 
monarchy itself perhaps at stake ? They did not know that in a 
fow years it would seem a small thing who was king of the 
Romans, and whether Leopold or another was hailed emperor of 
tlie Gkrman Realm amid the blare of chivalrous trumpets in the 
old coronation town on the Main ; neither did they know thai 
this projected progress into France to reinstate suffering royalty 
was as when one begins to let out blood. Accordingly, the 
kings hairing determined to fight, Herder's best chance of life 
was gone, for, before Gk)ethe could fall completely under the 
spell of Schiller, the renewal of the old friendship with Herder 
might have been possible. But now, during most of 1792 and 
the next year, Qoethe was away with the Orand Duke besieging 
Main**, and camping at Marienbom and elsewhere, watdiing 
tlio progress of that surprising and instructive *^ campaign in 
France.** During and after these years the letters to Herder 
Iiave become very short indeed and few. By the end of 1794 
the friendship with Schiller had left little room for the ghosts of 
the motionless past 

As we have come so near to France, we may take this 
opportunity to ask with what thoughts Herder listened to the 
thunders of those few quick years, which, to us, have come to 
seem the very aim and crisis of a century — the sharp birth- 
tliroes of a coming age. There are few things so astonishing to 
the modem reader as the blindness of Europe to the real signifi- 
cance of the Revolution. In North G^many especially the indif- 
ference seems almost grotesque ; but for the history of the last 
hundred years we should call it sublime. Ooethe himself teUs us 
that people thought him mad for his excitement over the aflEair of 
the Diamond Necklace and the other faint beginnings of troubles : 
and yet critics are never tired of reminding us of Goethe's 
indifference to all political history. *< We in the North/* he 
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sajs agaiiii '^ oontiimed to live in a kind of dreamy security ;"^ 
and the tmdi of this is evident from every letter of the time. 
People went on with their bits of artistio critioismi their borrow- 
ings of books, their panegyrics of common-place verses, their 
tea-partiesy and dassicai emendations, mnch the same as if all 
things were as nsaal just across the Rhine ; as if no guillotine 
was palpitating with quick rise and fall in the squares of Paris. 
live days after Herder returned from Italy the Bastille went 
up in smoke ; whilst he was simmering in the steam-baths of 
Aixy or enjoying the serenify of Pempelfort with Jacobi, the 
prison-doors of Paris were red with the September massacres. 
Within a few months after this Danton had hurled down his 
gage of battle at the feet of the kings who stood up and took 
council together ; and yet it is almost startling when in any of 
these letters there comes to us some short outcry of horror or 
some little sigh for the queen. No doubt the whole of Europe, 
including France herself, underrated not only the significance 
but the power of the Revolution. ^^ The King of Prussia and 
the Duke of Brunswick are determined to be in Paris by the 
25th of this month,** Herder writes whilst the troops were 
beginning to assemble on the Rhine (August 1792). But this 
was not all ; the Gterman mind was benumbed by that inevitable 
indifference to what seems to lie outside our immediate sphere, 
indifference which is almost as clever an invention as sleep and 
forgetfulness, for without any of the three life would not be 
possible. 

This being so, it is hard to follow Herder*s view of the 
Revolution with any exactness, for he did not live long enough 
to estimate its true proportions from the height of distance. 
Like Wordsworth, and most liberal-minded men at the time, he 
seems to have hailed it at first with hope and delight, and then 
to have been gradually sickened by its brutality and madness, 
tin in the end he classed it with Eant*s philosophy as having 
delayed the devdopment of humanity for at least a hundred 
jean. He was dear-aighled enough to see throughout that no 

■ 8ss Qosths's Anmmit. 
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good ooald oomo of the ooalition of kings. After the riege of 
Mainz, in I79d| he wrote to Jaoobi, ^' I wish all these hosts 
and powers would oreep away into their holes ; tfaej are not 
tlie people to improye the anarchy in Franoe*'; and to old 
Gleim, who tried to work up some kind of patriotic enthusiasm 
and was meditating a new series of Orenadier Sonyt^ he writes, 
*^ Witli the pride of Austria on one side and the brutality of 
France on the other, mankind can only sit and sigh. There axe 
no laurels to be won in a war like this.** Owing to disloyal 
sentiments such as these, and his well-known freedom in all 
kinds of speculation, he appears to have been branded with the 
tlien heinous charge of sympathy with the rebels ; a charge 
which was only partially desenred, but caused him and his 
family some trouble. It seemed to be established by his dose 
intimacy with Knebel, who sent him the Maniteur from time to 
time and was one of the few who dared to display some enthu- 
siasm for the cause. But, in fact. Herder's one wish was for a 
renewal of peace, and during the last years of the Revolution 
he could think of the present only with sorrow and of the future 
with anxiety. Like so many others, he had thought that all 
might have gone on so quietly to the millennium, and now all 
the ideals for which he had staked his life seemed blighted by a 
blast of hell from France and a doud of mad verbiage trom 
Konigsberg. For he had allowed himself to grow old and now 
could not save his soul from fear. 

As an instance of his discernment it may be mentioned that 
he foretold Napoleon's dominion in (Germany, and regarded it 
as the one means of arousing the Gh>rmans frt>m their political 
indifference ; ^^ but he hardly believed this was quite so near,** 
adds Knebel in his last published letter to Earoline (April 
1806). Earoline herself greeted the Revolution at first with all 
the enthusiasm of her high nature. As late as November 1792 
she writes to Jacobi : 

The Bun of IVeedom Is rising, thsi is certain, end thsi tliis is not the 
busmen of the IV«noh merely, but of the whole sge, you csn see yomielf 
in the letter to the Pope In the If (mOtur. In Gennaay we shall still sit 
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awliilA in darkncM, but the morniiig wind ii here and there rinng into 
Toice. 

This oomes so near the true ring of the cat-call Liberty and 
the Rights of Man, that Herder thought it necessarr to add a 
postscript warning Jacobi tliat his wife was not really suffering 
^m the delirium of Freedom, but remained a good Grerman 
lady in this *^ terra obedimtia.** Three years later, when Frank- 
furt fell and her own land lay open to the enemy, her enthu- 
siasm was much shaken by her fears ; for love of oountiy is 
strong, in spite of theories and the Rights of Man ; and in 1798 
she sums up the matter thus, in a letter to Oleim, with simple 
phflosophy and diplomatic suggestion : 

Abase of mi^^t leads to abase of might by whorosoerer it is practised. 
It was thus that at the oatbreak of the ReToIation my feeling was /or the 
IVeneh, and now, after their deeds of Tiiilenee and pillage, it is firmly 
fixed agaitui them. Beyond this I lament nothing, exoept that the Oer- 
mans (I mean Austria and Pnissia) hare not the seme to appease the 
excited and nging lion by tme wgoeiatiani [all underlined in her im- 
petaoas way] ; but instead of this are always stirring him ap more, lo as 
to bring miseiy on oar heads. But now it is sll confused and ming^, 
the hi^^er and the lower together ; the world is oat of joint When will 
the great war of the abuse of might have an end? 

This may, no doubt, stand as the summary of the opinion, 
not only of Herder as well but of most thoughtful and true- 
hearted people during those years ; only, unfortunately, when 
the lion has become rampant it is so hard to approach him with 
wise negociations that are likely to have a soothing effect 

Returning to Herder's more immediate sphm in Weimar 
we find the breach between him and Goethe still further widened 
in 1794 by the publication of WUhelm MeitUr'g Apprentke$hip. 
Chiefly under Schiller's advice it was now much idtered fitMn 
its first form of many years before, and Herder, who had 
hitherto chiefly regretted the 'Mow company" with which it 
dealt, now finmd little to admire. His criticism in a letter to 
the Countess Bandisson of Holstein might almost be a page out 
of De Qoinoejr's famous essay. Ha depbres especially the want 
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of what he calls ^^ delicate moral feeling," and thinks this is the 
nun of most of Ooethe's writings. 

"These Msrisnnes snd Philines and the rest of the oompany, how I 
hste themsll," he exeUims ; snd, he adds Teiy significsatly '^Periii^io 
DO plsoe in Germsny do people depart so far f xom delicste moral oon- 
cepiions— I might ssy the Texy gnoee of oar soul— m here in Weimsr, sod 
thereby suffering mankind is deprived of the grestert chsnn of his life, 
Mid discords sadly false strike on the ear. But enough of this. In 
the book, ss a whole, the old harper pleases me moat He's the msn for 
me. There sre beskles Texy striking snd acute remarks, but I cannot 
admire the web on which the whole is worked." ' 

When we remember the unbounded enthusiasm with which 
Schiller welcomed the same book, declaring he could be friends 
with no one who did not admire it, we cannot wonder that Goethe 
felt himself all the more drawn away from Herder towards this 
now and ardent nature, so full of encouragement and counsel, 
Tlic estrangement was further increased by Herder's bitter — 
almost petulant— opposition to Kant and all his works; for, 
tliough Goethe was no Kantist, and remained calm through all 
the excitement, he could not be blind to the enormous power of 
a system which such men as Schiller and Ilchte hailed as a 
revelation. It was this premature old age in Herder, this 
mournful loss of sympatliy with the present| which at last made 
further friendship impossible. This is best shown in a letter 
from (Joetlie to Meyer after the publication of Herder's review 
of German literature in the Letters far the FuHAerana of 
Humanity in 1796. He says : 

Friend Humanut has just given us another sad instance to what woeful 
iaauet arbitrary criticism neoetaarily leads, if once a man stoops to it, in 
spite of the highest understanding. In this account there is such an 
incredible sufferance towards mediocrity, such a rhetorical confusion of 
the good and the insignificant, such a reverence for the dead and buried, 
and indifference to the living and striving, that we must lament the cud- 
dition of the author from whom so mournful a composition could spring ; 
snd besides, throughout the whole there is again the drone of that old half- 
true piece of Philistinism, " that the arts must recognise the kv of molality 

• Qnotod in the Prefsce to Herder's iTa^iUstf, toL i. p. SO. 
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■ad taboidinate themaelTM to that" The fonner of thete things they 
htuft alumyi done, and mutt do, because thdir laws spring from reason, just 
in the same way as the moral law ; but if they did the second they would 
be lost, and it were better that we hung a millstone round their necks at 
once and drowned them, than let them die away by degrees into the dead 
level of utility.' 

It maj be remembered that in younger days Herder had 
been one of the first to say all this himself^ but now old age and 
fear and aickneea had frozen his blood, and next year he bitterly 
complained to Enebel of the immorality in the Bride of Corinth^ 
and other of Goethe's recent ballads. Neither would he take 
any part in the enthusiasm for the new theatrci for which Ooeihe 
had long laboured; it was opened in November 1798| but Herder 
alone was not theroi and refused interest in the whole under- 
taking, having renounced all such pomps and vanities in his 
baptism, as he said with a flash of his old humour. 

If we must fix a date for the final separation, it would be the 
appearance of the Xenien in Schiller's Musenalmanae of 1796. 
Herder himself was treated gently enough in these fierce protests 
against all dull mediocrity and commonplace, but some of his old 
firiends — such as Oleim especially— were not spared. 

Poor old Oleim was pitied as the worn-out Peleus, who had 
lost all the strength and speed of younger days ; ' and, though 
he himself bowed his head to the rebuke more in sorrow than in 
anger, and meekly answered in a little series, apparently in 
verse, called 2%€ J^ength and Speed of the old Pelem, Herder 
took the whole matter very much to heart, and Earoline glowed 
with a fever of indignation. It was indeed natural that to the 
celebrities of the time the tone of the Xenien should seem hector* 
ing and presumptuoua ; for who, they asked, were these two 
more than others that they should stand up and gird at ^^ estab- 
lished reputations?" And to many it seemed a grievous thing. 
IVom this year onward Gtoethe and Herder hardly met at all, 
and anparendy only on three occasions with any feeling oi 

■ Qnolid in HMflf^ iVeeiUM»» voL L p. 88. 
• 8ss J&iil0% Na 848, 844. 
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friendshipy and tbese three were spoOt by accident and Herder's 
want of compromifle. In 1797 (}oethe writes to Sohilleri *^ I 
heartily regret that the old man on Pottar^s Hill [now the Herd« 
Plata] is condemned to stand in the way of himself and others 
on his own field ** ; and two years later Herder writes, thai to 
his sorrow he has heard nothing of KnebePs tianslation of 
Locretias, '^ because he has no connexion whatever with the two 
great columns, Jachin and Boas." i Do we get tired of hearing 
Schiller called great and (}oethe greater? Jf so, the joke is 
bearable ; and with this we may quit this sad subject fiur the 
present 

I have been obliged to anticipate a little for the sake of 
eleamess, and now we can return to two points of light that 
served to relieve the general gloom in 1796 ; theee were the 
compleUon of Herder's Turpwlkofn^ or translation of Balde, and 
the meeting with Jean Paul Richter, the one supreme humourist 
Germany has given the world — ^unless we may account Heine a 
Qerman and a humourist 

This Jacob Balde, poet or half-poet was bom in Elsass at 
the very beginning of the seventeenth century; and, leaving 
Elsass when it fell into French hands, he betook himself to. 
Bavaria, and was trained by the Jesuits, then in the first out- 
burst of their brilliant activity. He joined their order, and 
became ascetic and warlike ; but devoted himself chiefly to the 
composition of verses in almost evexy style, but fer the most 
part in Latin. As he published a book of Odes and Epodes, he 
was, of course, lauded as the Gterman Horace; but had been 
almost entirely forgotten, as perhaps he deserved, until Herder 
discovered a copy of his works» and determined to bring him 
again to light in good German speech and the original cUssie 
metres. He began the translation in 1794, and Earoline teDs 
us that he never worked at anything with such enthusiasm 
except the Urhwidt and Idan. He would begin on an ode after 
supper, and read it to her at ten or eleven at night| to the con- 
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4 tolation and enoouragement of both. The TfTTpwhort^ which 
indiided some account of Jacob Baldci was received with admi- 
ration — not only by Ooethe and Schilleri but by the nation at 
large ; for, as Balde had written during the Thirty Tears* War, 
he was now welcomed by the rising military spirit of the time ; 
and even the modem reader, who can endure to be jolted in Teu- 
tonic speech over the metres of HoraoOi may find a certain interest 
in these odeS| a historical interest mainly, but also a glimpse of 
almoet a poet's heart struggling to blossom in the midst of a flat 
wildemesa of sand. 

Hardly was the Terpwilum published when Jean Paul came 
to Weimar. The sight of him is like the profound smile of a 
granite mountain bathed in sunshine. For here again was 
Nature's most gracious gift, the man who having looked the 
world to the heart can still laugh with love in spite of sorrow, 
partly even because of sorrow. ^^ With bright eyes, not with 
wet,** he says himself, '^ we must go on our way through life,'* 
and he will help us here to avoid dwelling too much on the 
gloom of Herder's closing years. Richier was now thirty-three, 
and his reputetion already stood high. The Greenland Lovh 
miUif The InmeibU Lodge^ Heeperue^ SiAenkoB^ and, quite recently, 
Qttoitej FLeUin^ had been eagerly welcomed by an astonished 
people, by none more eagerly tiian the Herders. Earoline, 
writing to Gleim early in 1796, says that Quintus had been only 
a few hours in the house, but she had sat up reading it till far 
into the night, in spite of her weak eyes. Indeed, Bichter had 
a strange and not always enviable power of making women love 
the author merely through his writing.^ And it was through 
this cause that he now came to Weimar in June 1796, at the 
argent entreaty of Karoline's great firiend Charlotte von Kalb, 
who, after reading Bichter's books, had come to the conclusion 
that he was much more worthy of such a soul as hers than was 
her own husband. This was probably true ; but in our cooler 

> The Hd iloiy of Maria Ibnisr will ocear to erwj oim. She drowned 
kandf te hflpolHi lota of Biehtar, whom aho had new aaeai he wis thea flf^ 
•ad die ftflMr of a iMBilj. 
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days there seems a certun want of delicaqr in her oonrtahip, ^ 
and, when she insists in her letters that nature should sofier no 
restraint and love needs no laws, we can now see that the precept 
will not bear universal application. And yet she claimed Herder 
as her master, which only shows that perhaps after all he was 
not so far wrong in insisting so strongly on the moral laws, even 
at the risk of all else. 

On the day of Jean Paul's arrival this lady took him to see 
Knebel, and, whilst diey were in the garden. Herder and Karo- 
line with two children entered. ^^ I went to meet him, and under 
the free heaven I threw myself into his arms. I am now as 
familiar with him as with you," says Bichter in a letter to Otto 
the day after.^ It was chiefly in hopes of knowing Herder that 
he had come to Weimar. He had long regarded him as one of 
the three great watch-towers of (German thought, and no one 
had so strongly influenced his own genius. He had already 
addressed Herder two or three times with petitions for recom- 
mendations to publishers and the like, but the correspondence 
had hitherto miscarried. And now after this meeting Herder's 
influence was to be more than doubled, and it continued through 
life. It would be impossible in a sketch like this to quote all . 
tlie beautiful things that Jean Paul has said of his friend and 
master. They are the more significant when we remember that 
the friendship only began when Herder was long past his best 
days. Jean Paul might be called the last and in many ways 
tlie noblest of Herder's great works. They were both descend- 
ants of Hamann, but Jean Paul was the grandson. The points 
of resemblance between the two are striking, but the diflerence 
is even more significant Each saw in Uie other something 
which he himself was striving after but could never reach ; as, 
many years afterwards* Jean Paul said, ^^ I could have become 
a great author with Herder's powers and my own application of 
the same.'' Through all their long and familiar intercourse his 



I Quoted in ibitLift 9fJmm PmU, MmjnM /rem vmHmw «#iifMi^ p. au, 
ia msny wijs sa sxoeltont work, dbrumily by a woman. (By a Mia Lm of 
Brook^ la £Mt ; M (krlple andSmenam, foL iL p. SO.) 
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admiratioii never flagged| and the year after Herder's death he 
introdnoed a long pasaage in his praise into the Introduetian 
to jEMeiiei^ written with all his enthusiasm and penetration in 
that gorgeooff style which Herder easily leamt to parody.^ It is 
quoted in the Beminitcenciif but the following brief extracts 
must here suffice : 

Thk noUe ipirit was misjudged hy the most opposite times and parties, 
and that not entirely without his own fanlt ; for he had the failing that ho 
was no star of the fint or any other order of magnitude, but a cluster of 
staiSy out of which ereiy one spelt out a favourite star-form for himself. 
Men with several kinds of power are at once misjudged, men with one kind 
seldom .... I went on my way in the fair garden, until I gained a free 
view towards the sun that was sinking down soft and rosy red. The nightin- 
gales were chanting amid the flowers, high over them the larks in the 
douds of even ; throufi^ all the round bosky woods the spring had taken 
her way, and left the mark of her footsteps on them in flower and per- 
fume. I thought of that spirit, whom (seldom as the freely-lavished title 
can rightly be given) I can yet call nothing but a great man. How happy 
and fun of joy he always was in the countiy among trees and flowers ! 
Dowered from his birth with an ardent draught of lore towards all nature, 
like a Brahmin with the lofty Spinosism of his soul, he loved each little 
beast, each flower, and kept them close to his heart ; the carriage, as it 
passed throuc^ verdant scenes of life, was his chariot of the sun, and only 
mider the free heaven, or under the speU of music, did his heart expand 
wide open and cheerful as a flower. If he was not a poet, he was some- 
thing better, namely, a poem, an Indian Greek Epos, composed by some 
purest God. (And again) : Few spirits have been learned on so grand a 
scale as he. Meet people only pursue what is most remarkable and un- 
known in a sin^^e sdenee ; he, on the other hand, gathered up only the 
great streams, but of evexy department of knowledge, into his heaven- 
refleetang sea, thai dissolved them into itself and drove its ceaseless 
eurmt from the evening to the Eastern sun. 

It is in this same passage that Jean Paul tells how one day 
Herder wished he had been bom in the Middle Ages, and 
at another time thought it would be a comfort to see a ghost. 
But I will only mention one more of Biehter*s sayings on 
Herder, and it is to me the best of all. Long years after, when 
he was old and blindi the people with him were talking of the 

' See a letlsr ol July, ISOl. The eoneipondenoe between the Herdsfs sad 
Bkblsr is prialsd la Herte*s iVMiUsM, foL L 
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sense of smelly and Jean Panl maintained it was a test of imagi- 
nation and refined temperament ^^ A gentle and refined Indian/* 
he added, ** would think ns all offensive animals. Herder had 
the most delicate sense of smell, but then in eyerytliing he was 
an elephant** ^ Think of the start in that cirde of firiends as 
this glorious paradox broke upon them ; and then how subtly 
Richter was led up to it; through the delieate nose and the 
Asiatic form of thought, which he always attributed to Herder 
in spite of his Hellenism, and thus to the dreamlike Indian 
beast, the type of sensitive intellect We remember, and perhaps 
Richter remembered, how the natives of Biickeburg used to stare 
at Herder as though he were an elephant ; common sense then 
showed us how widely they were wrong, and now a flash of 
genius shows us how nearly they were right.' 

After a few happy weeks in Weimar, Richter thought it 
prudent for several reasons to return to his mother in Hof. But 
two years afterwards (1798), coming from Leipzig, he passed 
through Weimar again, and, finding the temptation irresistible, 
he returned in October to establish himself by the side of the 
Herders, and stayed there for exactly two years, to the joy of 
the whole fiunily. To Earoline he was a very dear friend, 
tliough they had fi^equont battles over his style, and she always 
protested that his women were too weak and whimpering.' Her 

I Quoted in the Life of Jean Paul, p. 421. 

* I am the less anxious here to ineiet on the importsnoe of Herder*e firiend- 
ihip to Jeta Panl becanee Herder was too old to be infinenoed mnch himself, 
end for the rest I am half-pledged to retam to the subject in some fntnre year, 
should wits and opportnnity serre. 

* Her Tiews on this point were so excellent, and at that time so rare, that a 
passage may be qnoted from a letter to Knebel, October 1803: ** He makes his 
women too weak, too whimpering-— they are all ponred ont in tears and ssnti* 
meat, instead of going to meet their pain and nusfoitane bj actioii. Woman's 
pecniiar natore is rather passire than actire ; and, if yon bring so good and 
tender a sonl into a still more passire state bj exaggerated emotioos, the poor 
creators most be OTerwhelmed in eomplete min. If I had not proofi of this, it 
wonld not giTe me so moch pain. Richter mnst yet bring it abont that he does 
not increase the sonl's sorrow by ssntiment, bnt eanses it to be e r e reome by 
action."— Kaebel*s KaekImM, toL iL p. MB. Tn^y this wonaa had been looid 
worthy to lean her life's h 
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great regret was that after all his adventures he had not yet 
gained a wife ; and, in spite of Oleim's warnings that Richter 
was too much an idealist to be happy with any one real woman, 
she of coarse worked her hardest to fill the deficiency. ' She 
acknowledged that the task was not easy, but even she had under- 
rated the difficulties ; for when all had at last been smoothed 
between Bichter and Karoline von Feuchtersleben, and the 
whole party under the superintendence of the Herders had 
assembled at Ilmenau for the betrothal in May 1800, the man of 
genius, suddenly discovering that the lady suited him better 
through the post than in daily presence, honestly declared tliat 
the thing would not do, and dashed off to Berlin, where he met . 
Ejunoline Meyerti whom he married within the year. In spite of \^ 
their affection for Bichter the Herders were naturally a little 
perplexed and annoyed,^ though on the whole they defended 
liim,and, being quite reconciled when he returned in the summer, 
deeply regretted his departure firum Weimar that autumn. Their 
last real friend in Weimar was thus removed ; he had been with 
them almost every evening for two years, and the isolation from 
the rest of the town had been of no consequence, for he preferred 
to have Herder to himself. Indeed, as time went on these two 
had become completely cut off from the outside currents of men. 
Jean Paul had been coldly received by Ooethe at first, and felt 
himsdf repulsed from his nature in spite of all admiration, in 
spite of the eye ^* a ball of light," and his reading ^^ like deep- 
toned thunder, blended with soft whispering rain-drops.'* Of 
'' the stony Schiller, from whom as firom a precipice all strangers 
spring back,"' he saw little, and indeed his avowed friendship to 
Herder, to say nothing of the magnificent lawlessness of his own 
genius, was enough to separate him firom the whole of that party. 

> Herder wiole whsl oontolation 1m ooold to the unhappy girl, rBminding her 
cq^ecially thsl Rkhter had no rabttance to offer her but his wits, and we 
nnember Herder's sajring that the anthors of the fntnre wen likely enough to 
die ol starratkNi. Bnt the la^y reftised to be eomforted, and both Herder and 
his wile were rather unreasonably indignant ** Nothing is more terrible than 
te p s t fe wH y of wumen," writes our impetaoos heroine. 

• Letter 10 Otto (1796X qaotsd ia X(^ ^ /Ma Aiul, p. Sie. 
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Bui the one thing which more than any other caused this isohr 
tion was thai not onlj in his CUxm FiekUcma but with all the 
power ^ his applause, criticism, and suggestion, Jean Paul aided 
and ahetted Herder in his onslaught upon the sons of Kant 

A critical examination into this controversj on its own merits 
as a duel between the two rival methods of philosojdiy would be 
here quite impossible, partly because it must indude an account 
of most of Kant's system and much of Fichte*s, and would thus 
extend this diapt«r to the siie of anothw volume or two ; partly 
also because, if, as I believe, Herder was singulariy incapable of 
what is called high metaphysical speculation, it is very certain 
that I am still less c^>able, and in the present state of tlio 
Kantian controversy in England it would seem a presumptuous 
and surely unheard-of thing for any one, who confessedly does 
not yet miderstand one side of the question, to give an opinion 
on it, especially in soonu I must, therefore, content myself 
merely with the historical origin and importance of Herder^a 
polemic, and pass judgment on it, if that is necessaiy, also by 
the light of history ; for even those who are not metaphysidans 
can see what ideas have been of power in the world. 

After Herder had ceased to correspond with Kant from 
Riga, the separation had slowly developed into hostility, probably 
beginning from the side of Kant, who must for a time have 
regarded his old pupil as a mere hot-headed enthusiasL Herder 
certainly took no pleasure in the Kriiit from its first appearance, 
but it is hardly possible to beEeve the words put into the mouth 
of Hartknoch in the Bemimi$omoi9 — that Kant attributed the slow 
diffusion of his philosophy to Herder, of all people. At first 
sight it seems in the last degree improbable that a man like 
Kant should have thought fat one moment of Herder as con- 
nected with the matter at all ; and yet his behaviour with regard 
to the IdnHj a year or two later, seems to point to a peculiar 
spite against Harder, which it is not easy to exjdain, unless it 
can be attributed to the necessaiy opposition between Herder's 
Spinoaism and Kant*s IVeedom. nis, at all events, was the 
beginniQg of avowed strife, and we have seen how Haider 

is 
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ittempted to answer the challenge bj sneen in his Diahg^tea on 
God. Bnt for manj jears he was restrained from saying more, 
partlj, one may hope, from hesitation as to his grounds, partly 
from reverence to his old master. Not more than two years 
before the crisis came he wrote that famous description, by 
which Kant is perhaps better known than by any other, for it is 
quoted by most biographers.^ But in the original manuscript 
he had added three or four short pages that were afterwards 
omitted from tlie Letters far Humanity^ but are fortunately printed 
in the Beminiecencee. I believe these to be of more value than 
the A/elotntiit and KalUgKme put together, for they show tliat, at 
this time, Herder had some insight into the significance and 
permanent effect of Kant^s system. 

fiut in the next few years the aspect changed. In 17fi4 
Fichte had begun his professorship at Jena ; and there he was, 
just across the forest, in the midst of Herder's candidates for 
ordination, lecturing on Sunday, ''creating Gk>d,** foretelling 
the speedy overthrow of Christianity, and abolishing all the other 
sturdy old customs and traditions — ^for which he had all his 
windows broken ; a most unpleasant way, as Ooethe remarks, of 
being convinced of the Non-Ego.' It was in 1795 that tlio 
MoniieuTy speaking of Grermany as a geography-book speaks of 
a South Sea island, described it as a country which was chiefly 
fiimous for its philosophy, in which a Mens. Kant and his pupil, 
a Mens. Fichte, were tlie great lights.* Even Groethe, in spite 
of his admiration for the man, regarded Fichte^s boldness as 
aomething worse than imprudent ; and it would be easy to accuse 
him of time-serving when, at the request of Saxony, the Duke 
of Weimar was obliged to take notice of his professor's doctrine, 
and caused his departure to Berlin (1799). In the meantime. 
Herder's difficulties had increased year by year. The youth of 
Germany were carried away by one of those recurrent fits of 
delirium, which give them such a charm when compared to the 
profit-and-loss young gentlemen of more sober countries. Some 

- * 8Msbo?^i».4a • 8m GoeClM*! jtaiM^. 

• Letter of Gosths lo SchUler, lUj 16» 179S. 
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shot themselves, some wrote against marriage, some talked 
strange tongaes, others wore strange garments, some rafled 
against Christianity, others agamst their parents, most against 
everyday morality ; but all agreed in believing the more in 
Kant and Fichte the less they understood thenu ^' A new age 
is dawning I" cried they all; in fact, it was a real German 
Bevolntion, a period of philosophic Sturm und Drangy and the 
youth of Jena were as drunk with thought as the mob of Paris 
with blood. 

To Herder, by reason of his position in the Church and his 
scheme of hope for humanity, all this came very dose. The 
great century, for which he had done so much, seemed to be 
dying out in shrieks of anarchy and the incoherent ravings of 
madness. Even his son, his August, every one's favourite, had 
caught the fever, and was beginning to babble of Identity and 
tlie Absolute Ego. Therefore he determined that the time had 
come when he must utter his voice, though, as he says, he was 
now alone, without an echo ; or, as Karoline more emphatically 
writes, ^' My husband has to play the parts of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness and of Christ at tlie same time." His great 
lio])e was that he might drive Kant to explain himself. It was 
well known that Kant repudiated much that was being developed 
out of his system by so-called followers, and Herder had hopes 
that a word from the master might divide the true from the 
false. His quarrel, as he often maintained, was with the 
Kantists rather than with Kant, but it cannot be said that his 
respect for the old philosopher increased with years. His general 
purpose is dearly seen in a passage from a letter to Knebel, in 
May 1799, when he had just fim'shed the Metairitik: — 

My object is now definite enough, namelj, to expose in the shortest, 
clearest, and most pregnant way, the oonf usi<Mis and sbsurditiei whioh 
those fellows have introduced into the oritioiam of all that is true and 
good and beautiful in art and knowledge; yes, into practical doctrines too, 
ethics and equity, even into philology, history, mathenutics, and theology. 
In eveiy journal these bull-dogs and hounds are barking and yelping out 
their critical canons without canon, without feeling, law, or regulatioo. 
God help me! But ny motto is: Jada td a(M— make a otosa sweep, loot 
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•nd bnneh! I hATe stopped np my ean witli wool and white Tirgin-wftz ; 
I will look neither to the left nor right till the work it done.' 

The production of the two books on Kant*8 philosophy exactly 
coincided with Richter's residence in Weimar. ' The Metakritikj 
which is intended as a detailed criticism on Kant*s Kritik of 
Pure ReoBon^ was begun in the autumn of 1798, and published 
next year. Herder borrowed the title and some of the contents 
fiom an unpublislied work by Hamann, and, as Richter gave all 
the advice he could, and was the only one except Karoline who 
knew the subject of the book, the Metakritik may be regarded as 
the joint work of Hamann and his two nearest descendants. As 
thiB is 80| we can only regret that it was written so late in 
Herder's life, and deals with a subject for which all tlie three were 
peculiarly unfitted. The KaUigone, which was published in 1800, 
is a criticism on Slant's Kritik o/Jtidgmenty and, being concerned 
with the Beautiful and kindred matters, is more attractive than 
the other to the simple reader, but, as far as I can understand, 
wanders still further from the point Both of them abound in 
the cheerful and energetic abuse of those confident times. 
Kantism is generally known as the '^ Influenza from the North- 
East'*; Fichte is a resurrection of Swift's Brother Peter, and 
his system is a '^ St Yitus's dance," a ^' Bedlam of Errors," and 
the rest Much was hoped from the Metakritik; the book sold 
quickly, and, as Groethe writes to Schiller, its friends expected 
that it would certainly reduce the oracle of Konigsberg to 
silence. Some few applauded, but it is sad to see they are 
always the second-rate namesi the Oleims and the Knebels. 
Goedie exdaimed that, if he had known what Herder was 
writing, he would have implored him on his knees to suppress 
it And to Herder himself, as was inevitable, this, like every 
other polemic, only brought soreness and vexation. He was" 
exposed to a perfect storm of ridicule and abuse in all the 
Kantian organs of Germany, and we may judge of the tone 
of these oritioiBms from the remarks that the seraph-tongued 

> Knebel'to JVSmAIom.* ToL iL p. 87S. 
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Coleridge has not thought it benetth him to inscribe in his 
own copy of the .KaUigoM.^ There was to have been a third 
volume to complete the work of the other two, but it was never 
written. 

And indeed it was as well, for quite enough had been said. 
Herder had set himself in opposition to the strongest movement 
of his time, and such barriers only make the current wilder. His 
onemieS| and they were many, maintained, on the whole justly, 
that his criticisms were chiefly verbal, dealing in etymdogy and 
the use of terms, but never going to the heart of the matter;, 
further, that he was a mere empiric in philosophy and had no real 
position at alL Hie truth seems to be that, as I have said. 
Herder, for a man of such intellect, was singularly incapable of 
high metaphysical speculation ; he did not only refuse to accept 
die conclusions of the Eantists, but he did not even understand 
what they meant; or, which is much tho same thing, he could 
not see where the real difiiculties lay.' But whether his warfure 
was in itself holy or unholy must be left ibr time and others to 
Bcttle, all that concerns us here is that historically it was unholy 
ana hopeless, one of the gravest errors of Herder*s life. Tlie nuun 
principles of Kant*s philosophy have exercised such influence on. 
tlie world's mind that we can hardly imagine how things looked 
before it Whatever may be our views on the possibility of 
philosophy, no one can doubt that Kantism was one of the 
strongest forces of the century which produced our own, that 
its strength extended &t into our fathers* times at least, and is 
therefore part of ourselves. When we consider that the words 
of Kant and his sons have given an unknown depth and subtlety 
to our greatest poets and thinkers, a radiant glow as of divine 
behest to the morality of our greatest teachers, a fulness and 
fervour to the life of hundreds of us who can pretend to neither 
thought nor doctrine, we must be very ignorant or veiyenlightened 
if we can afford to sneer. 

But Herder with all his insight into history was Uind to the 



■ See Appendix I. 
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strength of thin new {bought He did not see that Kant was 
doing for philosophy very mach what himself and Ooethe had 
done for poetry and literature in earlier years ; that Kaniism 
was another protest against the oommon-plaoe, against the smug 
philosophising of shop and parlour, against the incoherence of 
self-satisfied empiricism, that could not see its own difScuIties, 
but abode in chaos and called it plain. And yet in our day it does 
not seem very hard to sympathise with Herder, even admitting 
his blindness. It has even been maintained that the Meiakriiik 
is an admiraUe example of the scientific method, and that the 
only objection to it is that it cannot be understood without a 
study of Kant, which no rational being would now-a-days under- 
take.^ From Herder's position we can see how dense must have 
seemed the clouds of confusion that were gathering on the fair 
foce of wisdom, threatening to stifle knowledge and impede the 
advancement of man. It seemed as though the ideals for which 
he had laboured, all that had given hope and value to life, were 
to be swept away by a deluge of obscure waters. And the worst 
of it was he had no longer the daring, which is the first thing 
needful for all new knowledge, all growth of mind ; the loss of 
which is old age. Especially was he afraid that the growth of 
natural science would be checked or perhaps cease, most need- 
lessly afraid, as time has shown. But the longer Herder lived 
the more did he limit his hopes for the coming age to the 
development of natural science. 

It sometimes seems as though he only just missed being a 
man of science himself. '' If I were my own master/* he would 
often say, '' I would shut myself up somewhere and for a time 
would study natural science and nothing else ; ** and when in the 
last years of his life he used to long to be forced to spend the 
rest of his days in solitary prison confinement with a few books— 
to this depth had the Herder of the Sturm und Drang descended 
—it is very certain that science would have been his chief pur* 
suit Ho took the keenest interest in all the scientific 
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of tfie age, listoning eagerly to the wisdom of his son Angiutv 
who had dwelt in many seats of learning, and above all in 
Fieibergy where he had heard the great Werner lectoie od 
minerab and the formation of the earth. He met Werner him- 
self at Aix in 1802, and was favoured with a private exposition 
of his theory. The son Angost also wrote a book on Galvanism, 
quite ruined, his &ther thought, by the under-current of Kchte; 
but of galvanism Herder could learn from Wilhelm Bitter, the 
electrician, himself. Under such influence he looked to electrioity 
as the great secret of the future. And for another division of 
science there was GraU, the phrenologist, who began his leoturss 
on the brain at Vienna in 1796, and was eagerly watched by 
many of the wise and foolish of Europe, by none more eagerly 
than Herder, who always regretted that he could not go to 
Vienna to meet this man. Indeed the interest was personal as 
well as scientific, for Gall always spoke of Herder with the highest 
praise and acknowledged his debt to the Jc/een, but Herder had 
been dead two or three years before Gkdl came to Weimar and 
told Goethe he was a bom stump-orator. 

It was chiefly this keen interest in natural sdence which 
made Herder wish his birth instead of his death had fallen at 
the beginning of this century ; he would so gladly have seen to 
what all this would lead. And that is the worst of being obliged 
to live at some particular time ; every one would choose to live 
a few hundred years earlier, or, better still, a few thousand yean 
later. If we must blame Herder for blindness to the significance 
of Kant, here at all events he is safe. He foresaw what has 
come to pass ; he foresaw that natural science would be the key 
of the modem position ; that after a period of struggle, more or 
less noisy, natural science would enjoy a period of complete 
triumiih, gradually less and less noisy, till it was universaUy 
acknowledged and the work of science became blended with the 
rest Had Herder been bom when he died he might have lived 
to see a time when natural science is the one thing of univenal 
interest and pursuit, the one form of knowledge that seems worth 
the pains; a time when the other branches of wisdom — all histoiy. 
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phflosophy, critioism, and tlieology, all except perhaps the highest 
poetry and the perfect forms of art — ^must be content to take the 
lower roomi as seeming dol], unreali shadowy, trifling in com- 
parison, unable indeed to exist till they sliall have re-established 
their foundations on the basis of natarnl science. This is tlie 
time that Herder foresaw, a time when it seems a nobler and 
more profitable thing to have analysed tlie laws of the impact of 
a drop of water than to have writ the style of gods, or compelled 
the nations by a single will. 

Meanwhile the centmry was hastening to its end, and though, 
as Einsiedel characteristically warned Herder, there is no hard- 
and-fi»t line between centary and century, yet the ordinary man 
finds such distinctions useful as halting-places to reflect and 
gather up the past Herder was still full of schemes for future 
work ; he was particularly anxious to finish the Hebrew poetry 
and the Urkande^ to translate the Bible, Horace, Pindar, and 
Osrian ; as to this last, we are told in the Reminiscences that he 
had frequent conversations with James Maodonaldf who stayed 
for a time in Weimar. If by Macdonald is meant Macpherson 
(who died in 1796), it would be interesting to know what were 
the feelings of the ** impudent Scotchman ** as he solemnly dis- 
cussed the translation of his astonishing production with the man 
through whom chiefly it had worked on Germany. But all these 
plans of Herder's gave way before the battle with the Eantists, 
and a scheme which was first suggested by the younger Hart* 
knocL He proposed that Herder should edit a journal, perhaps 
in rivaliy to Schiller's; it was to be called ^e Auraraj and 
Einsiedel, Enebel, and several other firiends promised to assist 
But whether, as Karoline teUs us, Herder was overloaded by 
ofiera of contribution from both sexes, or whether he was too 
much occupied with Kant, after various efibrts he allowed the 
plan to rest for two years, and only in 1801 began a series of 
papers under the name of Adrasteoy written entit^ly by himself, 
and treating for the most part on episodes and detached periods 
of the histoiy of the krt century, such as the age of Louis XIY. 
and of Queen Anne, or the influence of Locke, Berkeley, and 
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Fmnkltn. There ie dirougliout a deep undertone of hoetiKtjr 
against the two great pillars of tlie temple, but the aeriee was 
chieflj important booause it contained the first twenty-two 
Romances of Herder's rersion of the Cid. 

He always regarded Spanish literature as an unknown garden, 
fiill of iair flowers only waiting to be gathered. Some yean 
before we find him inquiring whether Heyne had a copy of the 
Cid in Spanish, but it seems doubtful whetlier Herder's acquaint- 
ance with the Spanish tongue was at aU extensive. At all eyents, 
it is certain that his version of the Cid is almost entirely based 
on a French prose translation. Being twice removed finom 
originality therefore, it cannot pretend to greatness; but the 
story moves pleasantly along in smooth German verse, after the 
same metre which Heine generaUy adopts in bis Spanish ballads, 
the metre best known to English readers through Longfellow's 
Hiawatha. The Grermans say it is a model of German style, 1 
nor was Herder likely to fiiil in this respect, especially in trans- L 
lation. But the fault of the whole thing is that it is too (German. J 
Herder has fiuled to catch the spirit of the middle ages of Spain. J 
His Cid is a very worthy and excellent puppet for moral edifica- ' 
tion. But he has not much more reality and human interest , 
than the allegories on a Georgian ceiling ; an epic hero must 
spit out the salt-water and light his own fires before we can 
believe in him, and we feel that Herder's Cid would have been 
insulted if we had asked him to make a pun or to cut pork 
chops.^ His Ximency too, is a virtuous and affectionate Greiman 
Frau, with all that makes her a woman and loveable left out 
In a word, the presence of Herder and tlie eighteenth century 
is felt from beginning to end, and quite destroys the charm of 
the old story, that could never survive these bits of reflection 
and moralising which are as tiresome there as in Eden. But for 
all that, this version of the Cid has ranked as a great woric in 

* ** If the nezi painter who desiies to illnstnite the chsraeter ai HmePs 
Aebillee would ivpretent him catting pork chops for UIjrssei» he woald enaUe 
the pablic to underntand the Honieric ideal better than th^ have done Ibrssfwal 
eentorieiL'*— jTMforw /WnCmv, toL iii p. SS. 
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Germany ; ohieflji I snppoMi for Herder*s skilfiil management 
of the verse and style, and it is still interesting to read^ if only 
as a contrast to Heine. It was not published in its fall form till 
after Herder's death. 

In 1801 Herder was raised to the rank of nobleman, tbongh 
throngh no fault of his own. His son Adelbert, who had learnt 
to fium land| had bought a small estate in Bavaria, not only by 
way of business but to be a resting-plaoe for his father in old 
age. The purchase was opposed by a nobleman and large land- 
owner, to whose service Adelbert appears still to have been 
bound, and as there was some law — some survival of feudalism 
—still in force, that a commoner during the first year of pur- 
chase was obliged to sell his land at the will of a nobleman for 
the price he had given for it, the future looked black for the 
little estate. For (he nobleman, whom Earoline can describe 
by no more fitting name than '' Satan '* or ^^ a juristic hyaena,'* 
insisted on his legal rights to the uttermost jot In his perplexity 
Herder wrote to a firiend, a Count Qortz of Ratisbon, to ask if 
Adelbert could be ennobled, or what else might be done. The 
Herders themselves undertook a journey into Bavaria to make 
inquiries, and in October they were saved from the annoyance 
by receiving a free diploma from the Elector of Bavaria, con- 
ferring nobility not on Adelbert but on Herder himself, and 
thereby on his whole family. He had, of course, no envy for 
such decorations ; he and Karoline determined not to use the 
van themselves, but it was probably forced on them; and thus, 
though their darling was saved firom the power of the hyaena, 
they were themselves exposed to much petty annoyance. The 
aboriginal nonentities of nobility probably viewed them with 
disdain as upstarts, but far worse was the contempt and aversion 
of the enlightened friends of liberty and equality. For people 
had not then learnt that titles and the like cannot rationally be 
either praised or blamed, being properly non-existent 

It would be of little profit to enter minutely into Herder's 
lifo during these last years, for the gloom is broken by few rays 
of light His real lifo had indeed already ceased; a great 
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intellect was fiUling into the final dissolution ; as Jaoobi saidi 
^* Herder had become like the Bhine, where it loses itself in 
Netherland sands.'* A sorely-tried and sorely-striving nature 
hfld no longer strength to trust in itself, nor courage to believe 
in others. '^ I am so dead, and all around me is so dead^** he 
writes to Jacobiy '^ that the world and I myself often seem to me 
but a shadow and a dream.** To eyes like these Weimar and 
Jena were weary as a pond, an unweeded garden. His pitifuDy / 
sensitive mind was worn out by fruitless controversy ; Wolff, / 
tlie Homeric critic, had conquered ;^ Kant was supreme, or onty 
superseded by worse. The ideals of his life seemed to him dead 
or left destitute without a champion. He was wrong, for noble 
ideals do not die ; it was himself that was dead. 

His health, too, forsook him year by year ; the fifty years* 
trouble with his eye was aggravated, and he could hardly see to 
read. The AdroHea had to be printed in larger type, that he 
might correct the proofs. Almost evexy summer he was driven 
to this bath or that, though sometimes the family would visit 
the Knebels or Einsiedels in Ilmenau. In June 1801 Richter 
came with his young wife from Berlin, on their way to the quiet 
home in Meiningen, and we may take the foUowing pleasant ^ 
picture, as the last we shall get, from one of the bride's letters 
to her father ; it does not show much penetration, but at least 
says what she saw : 

As soon ss we arrived on Wednesday evening ve went to Herder's. It 
wu already dark. With a beating heart I atepped into the aacred house. 
The aged mother [Karoline, aged fifty-one, but perfaapa looking more in 
spite of bravery] sat in the parlour alone, knitting. Richter opened the 
door quietly, and we atood before her. Her aurprise is not to be desoribed. 
She looked at me with aatoniahment, ran to call all the house togethsr, 
turned back, and knew not what to do for joy. Now, while we debated 
whether Richter alone, or whether we ahould both go up to Herder at 
once, the venerable man atood in the door. I disooverad him fint 
" There he ia! " I aaid, with emotion. He atepped calmly near and 



' Herder attacked Wolff'a theoi7 d Hcbmt in ScUDer'a JAMMieiBNiaM; 
ehieflj al Hajne'a niggeefeioo, H 
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tamed me witli penetrsting eyei towaids the li^t, and as he looked 
fizedlj at me, ** God be pniaed," he said, <' I am now satisfied.'* ... I 
cannot deaeribe Herder to you ; through Bichter yon know enough of 
him. fie goes quietly in and out, so refleotiTe, so seriousi so hannonious, 
ao gentle and mnsieal his Toioe, his dress so patriarehaL • . • His wife 
haa far exceeded my expectations. She has not the masculine fonn, but 
only the manly soul, th*t I anticipated. She has risen with her husband, 
but she stands firm by herselL She is equaUy acquainted with ancient 
and modem literature, speaks decidedly upon the sdenoea, but inclines 
herself in a loring, motherly manner to ma In her house she is active 
•nd busy, but without littleness. A certain well-to-do-ness rules, without 
laxuxy. The rooms are simply but cheerfully f urmshed. At the table 
•feiything goes on quietly, without anxiety in the hostess ; the old ser- 
ruktB are well trained, moring reverently about, obaerring attentively the 
naater'Bwiahea.i 

Thdjy even to see the enrfaoei and record that faithfblly, is 
something. Jean Paul returned to Weimar for a time during 
the year after. 

Ab Herder slowly dies, the glory of hia wife's character is 
revealed in fiill magnificence. Each of her letters (and nearly 
all are from her now) thrills with beauty and passion like a 
complete poem, abounding in tenderest sorrow and great swift 
blows of indignation, unsparing and always true, the blows of a 
lioness at bay over her dying whelp, accounting all adversaries 
the same. Through iU-healih and trial, and the wearing daily 
gloom of a despondent husband, she never loses hope, nor ceases 
to live. And yet, sometimes, she cannot hold back a sigh for 
the quiet hqppy days at BUokeburg, and for the friends that are 
friends no more. Of Goethe she always speaks with a passionate 
sorrow and an indignation that comes of regret " 0, he might 
have given us back to nature,*' she writes, '^ by a noble and 
atnightferward way, if he had been willing, fiut he preferred 
his own apotheosis to truth.*' She has ceased to believe in him, 
she cries, he for ever plays the coquet, and has proved himself 
nntme to demonstration. Bat in June 1802 Herder super- 
intended the confirmation of (Goethe's son, and in Goethe's 

• 

* QsotsdaadtnBsUtsdfaithBJ^ff JSwa A«(p.891. 
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words,^ the oeremony brought toaohing remembranoes of past 
rehtiomi and hopes for a renewal of interooorse in the futaie. 
Early next year, too, Groethe'a play of the Natural Dattghier 
was prodnoed in the theatre, and Karoline writes : — 

It filled me with a pare joy, long unkiiown. Hit good gMuu bai 
awikenod. It is a lig^t of art beside whioh Sehiller^s wiU-o'-the-wiqp 
vaoiihea. But the paUio and Jena students are spoflt bj Sohiller's diQg* 
elang and bombast Sohiller eren said that he rqgretted there was too 
much nsture in the pieoe I 

This ray of hope soon &ded| and in a few months she thus 
indignantly retracts her praise in two flashing senten c es : ^^ My 
criticism on Goethe appears to me exactly as though the lamb 
tliere by the brook were to hold a eulogy on the 100^ who was 
just going to eat it up. 0» hehasa ioo{/^«fia<iifv/'*' But this 
is anticipating, and for the cause of the outburst we must lode 
to the next chi^ter. Only it seems sad that this word— almost 
the last of this woman's words which come into this bode— 
should be aimed at the head, from which she had been one of 
the first to foretell how much was to be hoped. 

> iCfiMuOf, 1802. 

• Xii0l»rt JVmAIm, foL iL p. SfiO. October 19, 180B. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

<<0 HXAYXN, WHITHXR?*' 1802—1803. 

"Honey, yet gall of it I 
There*! the life Ijringt 
And 1 lee all of il, 
Onlj, I'm djring !**— PnOAH Siortb, 1. 

«■ Bodj hidee— wliere 7 
Ferni of all fdtlheri 
Monea and heather, 
Toon be the care 1**— Pisoah Szohtb, 8. 

Aftxb rather a prolonged journey to tlie baths in Aix and 
round through Northern Bavaria to visit his son Adclbert, 
Herder had returned to Weimar in the autumn of 1802 with 
revived health and spirits. Tlirough the winter he continued 
to work steadilj at the AdraaUa and his version of the Cid; but, 
in the annoyances and loneliness of Weimar, tlie old hag of 
depression soon had him in her toils. The whole world seemed 
dead ; all the idols and guides of his youth were gone : Bous- 
sean, Leasing, Mendelssohn^ Hamann, all these had long fallen 
silent; and now, early in this spring of 1803| old Father Oleim 
went gently to sleepi and within a month was followed by the 
pnre-souled Klopstodk, towards whom Herder had lately been 
more doeely drawn by the oord of common enmity.^ In the 
qiringy too, his health broke down again, for, as he and Eann 
line were driving back from a cultured tea-party, the coachman 
by trying to display his skill in rounding a comer upset them 
both into the road ; and, though they seemed little hurt at the 

} Ktopetock wrote foor letten lo Herder ia 1799 after the appeacanee of the 
MtUhritih. 8ee Heidcr*a AkcA2ff«», toL L 
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time, it appears that Herder never quite reoovered the sadden 
sorpriM of the change. Very soon afterwards, in May, he had 
to go to Jena on bnsinessi and it is there that we see Goethe for 
the hst time. The story is best told in Gk)ethe*s own words:^ 

For throe yean before this I had sltogether withdzawn hom Herd«r*i 
•oeistjt for, with his illneis, his unkindly ipizit of ooatrfediction had alio 
inoresied, and cast a ihadow urer his predous and aingnUr powaia of 
f rittiidihip and amiability. It was impoaaible to go to him withoai so- 
joyiag his gentleneis, and impoaaible to oome away withoai beiog oflfanded. 
. . • Strangely enough, a abort time before his end, I was to ezperianoa 
an example in little of our joys and aonrowa through ao many yeazs, of 
our hearty agreement, as well as the incompatibility that apoilt alL After 
the reproaentation of Eugenie (the NaUmU Dauf^Uer) Herder, aa I heard 
from othera, had ezpreaaed himaelf yeiy f aTourably on the piece, and he 
waa indeed the man to diaoriminate intention and accompliahmeni with 
the most subtle analyaia. Several of my f rienda repeated to me the TSiy 
worda he had uaed ; they were pregnant, auffident, and to me rery en- 
cuuraging ; I even dared to hope for a renewal of intercourse, through 
which the play would 'hare found double favour in my eyes. An oppor^ 
tunity waa very aoon oflfered. Whilat I waa in Jena he came there too on 
buaincaa ; we lived in the castle under one roof and interchanged polite 
visita. One evening ho happened to be in my room, and began calmly 
and clearly to aay all that waa good about the piece aforeaaid. Whikt he 
unfolded it aa a critic, he displayed hearty aympathy aa a friend, and, 
just as a picture often charms us more when seen in a minor than on 
direct inspection, so now for the first time I seemed to know this pro- 
duction ari^t and to enjoy it with true insight. This unmixed and 
beautiful joy, however, was not to be long granted me, for he ended by a 
trump-card, good-humouredly played it is true, but singularly inoppor- 
tune ; and by this the effect of all the rest, at all events for the moment, 
was undona A man of insight will understand the possibility of this, 
but will also eympatluse with the painful feeling that seised me ; I looked 
at him, answered nothing, and in this symbol the many years of our 
intercourse came up before me in a startling and terrible guise. Thus we 
parted, and I never saw him again. 

When we think of that meeting on the steps of tlie Strass- 
barg inn more than thirty years before, and the resolts for 
Groethe to which that meeting had led — ^when we remember 

> Annali 1803, end. 
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what these two men had been to each other— it seems a littlo 
paltry that a harsh and perhaps thoughtless oriticism on a rather 
inferior bit of work should have checked the last chance of 
reconcilement before the final peace. But that is the sadly 
human way. 

On returning to Weimar Herder was seized by his old 
maladies of bilious fever and nervous affection, but was now 
eaiefiilly tended by his eldest son Gottfried^ the doctor. Earo- 
line in vain urged him to go quite away and rest for at least a 
year ; he always replied that he was too busy. In July, how- 
ever, he started for the wells at Eger, handing to Earoline, from 
the carriage as he went, his version of the Ctdj completely 
written out On his way to Eger he stayed with his son August, 
the geologist, for a fortnight near the Schneeberg, which I 
suppose to be the same as the lofty hiU of that name seen by tho 
enthusiastic tourist firom the cliffs of Saxon, Switzerland far 
away to the south and west— just in the Bohemian country. 
Here, amidst the silence of tlie woods, and all the soothing 
sights and delicate scents of the country, life seemed to be quite 
restored. He finished the little dramatic poem called the Iloiue 
of AdmetuSf based on the eternal story of Alcestis and her love ; 
ud ** Herder*s rest,** the place where he used to sit and think 
or converse with August through the sunny afternoons, is, 
perhaps, still shown to the traveller who has ventured so far 
firom a railway. At Eger he lived in quiet and contented 
kmeliness, and we can imagine his trim litUe figure in the 
'^patriarchal** garb serenely wandering up and down to tlio 
tap-room and the parade, probably giving quite as much food 
for mirth and gentle satire to the Polish notabilities and other 
lavish firequenters of the wells as they gave to him. For the 
consolation of all who are cursed widi this world*s goods, one 
of his remarks in a letter home must be quoted : ^^ What a 
diflSsrenoe there is between the manner of life of the rich and-^ 
I mi^t almost say— the reasonable of men ; yet, even amongst 
Htm riohy some are reasonable— that is, after their own fiuhion.** 

On his way home he visited Dresden for the first time in 
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his life. He was received by all the people, from the men of 
geniiis and leaniinjr down to the Elector himself, with much 
entliusiasm and friendly courtesy. AH the treasures of ar^ the 
pictures, and jewelsi and librarieS| were laid open before him, 
the keepers vying with each other to do him honour and to 
write him complimentary verses. Dresden seemed like a new 
life ; it was, in fiust, the last beam of the sunset flashing across 
the world. 

He returned to Weimar in the middle of September, and 
found his sons (Gottfried, Emil, and Wilhelm, besides the only 
daughter Luise, all at home. He was full of plans for the 
coming winter, especially practical schemes for the improve- 
ment of the Weimar schoob ; he also intended to finish the 
Hibrmo Poetry^ the Adrasteoj and much else. Especially since 
the inspiration of Dresden his cry had been for '^ more time, 
more time"; but no more time was to be given him. For 
exactly a month after his return he continued his ordinaiy 
duties, and he was in the midst of a chapter of the Adraatea 
when he was taken ill for the last time. The page which he had 
been writing remained open on his desk to the end. 

He is said to have been attacked by a complication of all 
bis former disorders. At first he remained cheerful, and his 
time was spent in reading, or listening to the reading of others, 
or to music; but, as his nervousness increased, he eoidd not 
bear sounds. For a time he did not think that he should die, and 
he certainly had no wish for death. *^ 0, my friend, my dear 
friend,** he would cry to Oottfried, ** save me if you can.** 
And again, *^ Only my body is ill ; if I could get up I wouki 
do a lot of work.'* Yes, and there was so much to be done yet, 
so much that he thought could be lefl to no one else. He was 
only fifty-nine, and how differently we should have thought of 
Goethe if he had died in 1808. 

But there is another saying of Herder's which partly con- 
tradicts these and seems to come nearer the truth; for he would 
repeat, '< Ah, if only one new and great spiritual idea came to 
^e, to penetrate and quicken my soul, I should recover at 

2f 
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onoe.** And I believe this would have been so ; I believe he 
was leaUy killed by disappointment, loneliness, and sheer intel- 
lectual exhaustion. His work was done ; he had striven hard 
all his life to live in the good, the beautiful, and the complete, 
without flinching ; but, even if death had not come now, it seems 
that he could have accomplished litde more for the world. 

On Sunday morning, the eighteenth of December, 1803, he 
fell asleep, and had not strength to wake again. 

^^A man of free intellect thinks of nothing so little as of 
death, and his wisdom is not a meditation of death but is a 
meditation of ufe.^ 

On the third day Herder was buried in his own church, a 
vast concourse looking silently on. His tombstone is marked 
by the device of his favourite signet-ring, or seal — the serpent of 
eternity, and the words ** Life, Love, and Light'* 

And Karoline had to live through all this, and to live through 
the fiur worse trial — the burial in the press and the critical 
journals, a ceremony which has gradually become so grim that 
our apprehension of it almost overpowers sorrow for tlie death 
of a great man. Most of their friends found solace for their 
grief by composing elegies on the deceased, but, to tell truth, 
Weimar was a good deal fluttered that month by the whirlwind 
of Madame de StaePs arrival. The critics, we may imagine, 
summed Herder up and polished him off in the usual style ; 
some were kindly, others so spiteful (hat the indignant widow 
could only compare their hearts to cavities of stone, the chosen 
haunt of toads. For the rest nothing remained to her now but 
to devote the years that were to come to her husband^s memory. 
She received a pension and certain otlier favours from the Grand 
Duke ; the sale of Herder^s books almost covered the debt of the 
housdiold (about five or six hundred pounds) ; and she seems to 
have divided her time between Jena, Schneeberg, Freiberg, and 
Weimar. She diligently collected materials for Herder*s Life, 
and gave advice to the joint editors of his works. In 1807 she 

' 8pinon, £ikie§f part ir. prop. 67. 
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finished the BeminUeeneeif which with all its shortcomings most 
always be the basis of an account of his life ; bnt, owin^ P^7 
to her self-restrainti and partly to the carefhl editing of Qtorg 
MuIIer, the ReminUeenceM by themselves would give us a very 
inadequate idea of this woman*s truly beautiful nature, with all 
her enthusiasms and superstitions and bursts of indignant zeal. 

She died on the 15th of September, 1809. 

When Herder died a thousand new and stirring notes were 
beginning to chant the promise of another age. Of the Schlegek 
he heard a good deal, but without sympathy ; Brentano is men- 
tioned in the letters as a hysterical boy ; with Tieck he perhaps 
conversed. But this next great movement was not yet a distinct 
and separate force. Wordsworth and Coleridge though at their 
height were unnoticed or despised, for most people are asleep 
when old night is rent by the first dubious warble of a bird. 
Riickert was only fourteen ; Wilhelm Muller not yet ten. To 
Byron and Shelley Herder*s ears were for ever stopped by deatL 
The Heroic S}-mphony was hardly begun ; Garlyle was in his 
boyhood ; Heine could just walk witli tolerable security ; Emer- 
son was still learning space at the caprice of a nursemaid; the 
fathers of Darwin and Wagner, of Schumann and Browning, 
had as yet no imagining of their purpose in life.. Herder cannot ' 
be called one with any of these, but he helped to make them 
jxissible ; he was one of their fathers in thought, and their sons 
and grandsons are stiU with us. Thus we are knit together in 
the woof of time, and no single thread however colourless can 
be spared, still less one of the subtle motives in the pattern. 

But there is a closer bond even than the bond of time. If 
we have been able io catch a glimpse of the phantoms that have 
flitted across this book — if we have laughed with their follies, and 
seen that their weakness is also ours — it is very certain that the 
own true self of each, though it appear but once in a lifetime, is 
one with us in a far higher sense. We cannot mistake it, and 
we dare not reject it Every true word or action which springs 
straight from a man's highest nature, that is, his real nature, will 
be infiUIibly and universally true for all of us ; it becomes part 

2f8 
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of tbe mental aatobiography of each ; it is one with oonelves, 
holy like oaraelvesi it is also a creationi and a whole lifetime will 
not eidiaiist its significance. Therefore it is impossible for any 
one who will open his eyes to be alone at any time. Close at 
hiadoor, and fiur oat tfarongh time and distance, he will find that 
he is compassed about by a great dead of witnessesi full of his 
jojB| his hopeSi his questionings, and full of his sorrows. For 
the hsart knoweth another's bitterness, and herein consists the 
. whob beantjr of man. 



APPENDIX I. 



Ik copying out the following notes which Coleridge has written 
on the margin of three of his own books, I have given his 
exact words — so far as they are legible, and merely added short 
explanations from the context, where such appeared to me 
necessary. 

I begin with his remarks on the LeUen diolmg with thi 
Study of Theology (2nd edition, 1790). 

At the very beginning Herder insists on his old point that 
the interpretation of the Bible must be human, by which he 
meant what we should call critical, as opposed to the blind 
dogmatism of priests. Whereupon, Coleridge exdaims on the« 
flv-leaf: — 

A famooi word, m serrioesble (?) and aooommodating word, b thai 
inen$chlieh (human, or mther human-nataral). It is the oonsin-geniian 
of Charity, and employed by Herder to oorer as many follies (aeoording 
to himself, not to me) as the latter does sina. See the. fint page oi the 
first letter— AfetucAZie^, ad n^nUwn. How ean man reason otherwise? 
Can he reason 9f6ttfidi / If he ean, ou^^t he not f If he cannot, Herder 
can only mean that there are sioet nU/glieke JV€i$tn der Men$cMkk4enk en 
(two possible ways of human thou^t). How ean we [iUeg.] determine 
the better of these two, till they are oontra-distingdsh'ed f ZwuKidk 
(childish) is what Herder should have said, and this is the tnie dispute, 
liiether the Bible is capable of being interpreted as we would interpret 
Plato, Kant, Leibniti^ or only as Bsop's ¥Mm for childran? 

As note for page 17 we find : — 

How can Herder hare had the effiionteiy to assert that there b no 
tone d oOvory in the IVse olXi^and the Tkee of the Knowledge ef 
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Good and Eril— and m talking Mrpent,&e.? If these do not poaieM all the 
marin oi Eastern allegory, of allegory indeed in gmert^ what doesf and 
why should not Moses introduce historioal persons in an allegory as well 
aa the anthor of the Book of Jobf History was for instrootion— no snoh 
cold diTisioos then existed as matter qffa/ct ohronioles and genial glean- 
iogi of thto Pasty sneh as thoae of Herodotus. 

For pages 81, 22, where Herder has described the Temptation 
and FaDy we read— «till on the fly-leaf: — 

I soaroely know whether I am reading intentional blasphemies or mere 
foDiea. Is this Herder's Lord Ood Sternal and Infinite? What was the 
Imit-eaiised I^istf Wherein oould it hare differed from what Adam 
(aooording to Herder) had seen and envied in the brutea? Why were 
th^ ashamed of this more than hanger 7 



On page 1 Herder had aaid the Bible is a book written by 
men fmr men, and so on. Coleridge has as note :— 

In other words the BiUe or Word of Ood is not the word of God. 
TrMk is Tmthy Falsehood is Falsehood. The only medium is Fable, but 
this ia himditek not meiweMidL — 8.T.O. 

On page 15 Herder aaya the poetry of the Bible ia the 
nataral oniponring of the spirit, free from all art and mloi and 
therefore not to be eompared with regular poetry. Note : — 

This the Ptolma themselves oontradiot Donbtless the Hebrews had 
poetiyt intentional poetry; for auoh art is the first step of progressive 



On page 19 :— 

And thus, aoeording to this demi-semi*qiiavering Philosoph- 
Adam, in a state of perfection, aoqiiired his first notion of Love from he- 
goats and ram-oata in their orgasms. 



On the fly-leaf at the beginning of the aeoond aeries Cole- 
ridge has these remarks :— . 



N.&— To observe in any great work on the painfnlness of 
oblige(d) to speak oontemptuously of tnUh§ when taken as anbordinated 
pans of a whole, bat absordities when assumed as forming the whole— 
SooiDiaalam, As.— yet what ofinoe and aoandal to the feelingi of weak 
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minds if King of England, Sootknd, and Berwick upon Tweed— wiiat if 
m man ihuuld declare Geoige the III^ to be king only of Berwick vpoo 
Tweed ? If I iliow the abnuditiei of this taken aa a wMe, do I deny 
thai he ia King of Berwick, together with England, Scotland, Inland, 
and— {word iUegiUe— peihapa Walea— or ia it France f] 

In part ii. letter B. p. 214 : — 

All thia rona glib ai cream, but, most noUe Herder I waa not this 
Ooapel writ by Matthew, and waa not Matthew an Eye-witneiaf And k 
it natural for a plain man who had eeen three mixadeB ai three difEHEcni 
times under different drenmstances to confound them into one t And 
this too when af ter-erents had unspeakably derated the importance of 
the Wtrktn (?) (power or result) of these mixades t Surdy far mere 
naturd were it for such a man to multiply mixades. — 8.T.0, 

On page 21 6: — 

Cream ! or at least charcoal so ezquiutdy levigated that it lodet to 
the palate smooth as cream ! But alaa ! what stoty by what fanatic might 
not be so supported f Heaven forbid that the QospcAs should need sudi 
defence. Alaa I might not some sturdy infidd reply— The four Evan- 
gelists do indeed agree in ike main, juat as in common life we find a 
number of men all agreeing and dissgreeing in a story which all had 
heard cursorily, but no one had seen f 

On page 218 Herder had been arguing, in rather a wild 

waji that we must receive all of the Gkwpels as true, or none :— 

Kow apply this to Wedey's Joumd, or twenty other books of the 
same kind, especially The JUvei qf Baman Oaihclic 8akU$, What! are 
there no rules of discrimination t Am I to disbelieve all that Quintua 
Ourtius relates of Alexander because some parts contrsdict themsdves, 
and other parts contradict common sense? The tract alluded to [2%e 
Live$ of ike SairUSf apparently] mij^t be easily rendered as ridiouloua to a 
sound understanding as it is hateful to a good heart without this under- 
mining of all wholesome criticism. 

On page 220 Herder had been arguing that probability and 
Improbability are hardly ever a test of truth, and that the mbaolea 
should be deduced firom the very nature of Christ, rather than 
the nature of Christ firom the mirades. It certain)^ aeoma 
unfortunate, that in the following note Coleridge should have ao 
far mistaken his meaning as triumphantly to answer him by tiie 
very same argument :— 
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O ! Kant hu aniwered this in m way that no Metakritk of no Herder 
win aflfoctually rejoin tol After nzteen years' meditation I dare affirm 
thai no miiaele ii nuoeptiUe of fall proof nnleai it deriTO the greater 
part of iti eridenoe a j^nofty ie. nnleit the religion prove it even more 
than it ptovee the religion. On this ground I believe that Chriit wrought 



On page 225 ^ 



Tet itin this treaehety of Judas. It was the first scruple that my oioa 
ikemghi elabonted in my eariiest manhood. And the only answer to it 
(vis.), that mirMles were not to the Jews a({ that they are to us— that they 
peipetnslly confounded not only the marvellous with the miraculous hut 
the unusual with the marvellous— what a thick-set hedge of difficulties 
far the Fkl^ya and— [name too illegiUe for my ignorance to guess at]. 

On ptge 227 :— 

Who could fancy that this same Herder had written U€berdieA^f€rd€'' 
hnng [On the Resurrection], the result of which ia evidently to explain 
away all tha minde of this tittle, simple, honest History! 



On page 2S0 : — 

Merdf ul Heavens ! And is a tale how a man that was thought dead on 
VMaj night and appeared alive again on Sunday morning [word cut off], 
that certainty (— ) the immuUbiUty (0 (— ) all (— ) men (— ) which the 
Iinman soul] thirsts after! And is it fact tiiat the history of Christ was 
the chief means of establishing Christianity 1 Do not the Scriptures 
themsdves attributo it to the Holy Ghost, to a Supematual Influence, to 
a gift of faith, to the hearta that sincerely yearned after it? I beUeve(0 
LM help my unbetief ! [rest ill^ble]. 



On page 231 Herder insists on the importance of fact rather 
than doctrine. Note : — 

hi my aperience at least this too is false. The best and wannert 
Chiistians of the lower and middle classes dweU almost exclusively on the 
4hgakMn/de§ namely Giaoe and Redemption. 



On page 282 Herder was saying that the references to facts 
of sacred histoiy in hymns and the like were of more edification 
than direct doctrines. Note: — 
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I doabi H not ; Irat then theie g e f erencei to fMto mn only 
of the loblune mysteries of whieb thej were thto tptMU nilher iben tbe 
erideooeey tluMgh doabtless both. 

Coleridge does not appear to have read die reet of the book, 
and it is not hard to understand whj. 

In Herder's treatise On the JReturrecHon a$ FaUh^ BiMargy 
^ ' * and Voetrine, Coleridge has the following remarks:^- 

On page I Herder says many nations are still content to 
S^ believe thej are dost, and to dnst shall retom. Note :^- 

Fslae. At least Herder ihoiild have stated some three or four of these 
wk vUU NaiUmmt The oontiary is notoriously the tuL 



On page 7 Coleridge finds a oontradicdon in Herder's aoooont 
of the ascent of Enoch and Elijah, bnt the important words are 
to me illegible, and the note therefore is not worth insertion. 

Same page, Herder maintains that the Hebrews did not 
believe in a Besorrection, because they eaid they were ^^ gathered 
to their frthers.** Note : — 



Does not this very phrase, ''gathered to the dwelling of their fikthefs,'*. 
prove their belief in some form or other of futore Beingt Undoobtedly 
itdoes; and their great anxiety about the pboe of their sspaUbrs is ia- 
ezplioable on any other groonds. 

On page 9 : — 

How oonld Herder explain the singular faet of a death-realm without 
an Elyiaam among the Jews, if not from some revektaon ooncenung ihm 
ipkiiwd death till the coming of the Bedeemer? 

On page 24 Herder had been saying that belief in the Besoiw 
rection was most likely to arise in times of national calamity and 
distress, as in the time of the Maccabees. Note ;— 

What vile trash I That soeha faith as that portrayed in th» M a e ca hee a 
should have been the sodden growth of a day! Is tiiere a word implyio^ 
that it was a new faith? Is it not, on the oontiary, deehuped in thto Book 
of Wisdom that none bnt the most hardened and omil ^imnTilitti 
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Iieli«v«d m fatare •tote? And even in the ProphoU, how mueh more 
netiml tn nippoie tlukt wluii they took for gnmted oonoeming each 
LudiTidiiel they ehoiild mpply metaphorically to the State and ite fortunes 
than thai what wae only metaphorical ai to the State ihould be applied 
in tolemn and litenJ reality to the Individual? Betides, had this been 
the caee, the Jews would have appropriated the Resurrection to them- 
■e l ves , and not have extended it at once to the whole human race. 

On page 26, at the end of the chapter on the history of the 
growth of the belief in Beaonrection : — 

So Ood sent his own Son from Heaven in order that the fictions 
ffi hypocrites and the phantasies of dreamers might be fulfilled— O, 
hlasphemy ! 

On page 89 Herder had maintained that the account of 
the Resurrection was by the same hand as the account of the 
Crucifixion, was as simple and cireumstantiali and must be 
aobepted in the same manner. Whereupon he is thus com- 
pletely answered by Coleridge : — 

Corioas hope ! So if a biographer of Wesley, after a minute account of 
his death, should add a stoiy of his apparition as seen by seversl of his 
foOowefs, the latter is to be ss trustworthy as the fonner, ss being 
written by the ssme man I 

On page 40 Herder maintains that it was not the Divine 
Purpose of Christ io deliver Himself again into the power of 
man, or to expose Himself to danger when once the Crucifixion 
was over. Note :— 

And he oouU have commanded ten kgiona (60,000) of angels, and 
could pass through dosed doon ! 

On page 41:* 

An infidel would ask where Jesus procured the gardener's dress, or 
whatever it was, in which Maiy saw him. It is plain, he would say, that 
Jesus must have had friends and confederates unknown to or unnoticed 
(Obythto 



On page 44. I can see nothing in Herder's words to account 
fer Coleridge's indignatioiu He says that before the Crucifixion 
the disciples had looked for an earthly kingdomi but after the 
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Resuirection they understood the meaning of the spiritual 
kingdom ; this, I belioTOi is still the generally accepted view. 
Note:— 

Are we to undentand from this uch-Jerait that Chriit't fonner 
dedarationi were ill delmioiii? Verily, broad, strait-forward (jie)di»> 
belief ia religion 4uid Ghriatianity oompared with this aaaaaain-like itab at 
the character of our Lord. 

At the end of the fifUi part Coleridge has written :— 

A atrange inconaistenpy does this appear to me. We are to found our 
trust in a future state on a IMory: and yet, according to Herder, a history 
so disguised in symbols, allusions, and short and long allegoriea, that of 
the two main facts which give their ralue to all the others, Herder 
beUeres in the litersl sense neither the one nor the other, and does not 
supply even a hint what we are to beUeve, i.e. historically, instead of it. 
If we are to understand anything, Christ nor really died on the cross nor 
rsally ascended to heaven. What then became of himt Or if it be replied 
we neither know nor care biographically, then how can your isith be 
founded on a history f 

At the end of the sixth part Coleridge has written aa 

follows : — 

WeU ! this is indeed a luUaby lie ! Eia Puleia, Kindohen, geschwejge.\ 
1. First, it is utterly ialse that the resurrection of Christ as a mere proof* 
of a future atate and of retribution ever did produce the eileota of 
Christianity, either of belief or of persecution. Oood Heavens! who, 
except perhaps Jews, would ever have persecuted innocent men for 
helping out their belief in rewardi and punishments after this life by na 
account of an apparition distinguished from the common sort by being 
tangible/ 2. Still more false is it that the Apostles tesch difEneat 
dogmata. 3. And falser still that they distinguished their dogmata from 
their c^pvypi (preaching or message). But falsest of all that they sub- 
ordinated artides of faith to acquiescence in' historic fscta 8t F)aol 
would no longer know Christ himself after the flesh, i.e. in mere referaiioe 
to historic phenomena. In abort, the one great continuous fsct of 1800 
years has demonstrated that auch opinions as these of Herder's were nerer 
held, and never could hold together any promiscuous congregiktion. 

On )>age 109 Herder had been saying that the condiiaions 

I *'Hwh-a-l)je,baby,onthetrBe-topk*'ascQrEogiishBoihsrB si^. 
ia» I believe, commonsr than PuUim, 
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of the human undentanding were the important things, but 
these were confirmed bjr such events as the taking up of Enoch 
and Elijah, and the return of Christ to life. Note :— 

And why not of all the others ooDeeted in [name iUegible to me], 
Zwnm^ nmL Ewi^ FO., and the Humane Societyf And ii this ifte 
leligioii, this tha name to whieh heaven and earth is to bow and hell to 
tnmUat A rdgion founds on ss gross a oalumny of the human louly 
vlikli noirfisie but in monstrous exceptions has doubted its own amena- 
hOity and peq[ietuify, as it is an affected eornelbi ['< quslity-like," to use 
Ooleridge's own trsnslatkm], perrermm of Ood's Holy Word. 

On page 113 Herder maintains that there has been in man- 
kind an invincible belief that the right or wrong which escapes 
reward or punishment in this life will be required hereafter. 
Note:-- 

Most true! a complete confutation of nine-tenths of this lemi-demi- 
qoavering book. 

On page 117: — 

Merdful Saviour! and this is to pass for a defence of, no, an apology, 
a mendiosnt, canting excuse for, this ererksting Qospd ! We rouit read 
Feter and John as we read a norel and compare it with the fable of 
Admetus! 

On the same page Herder speaks of the disciples* trust in 
the word ^^ of their departed friend.** The (German Frmind has 
rather a different and deeper shade of meaning than our word ; 
a woman will use it to her lover. Note:— r 

What one of the New Testament writen ever presumed to use thie 
JMuilisr Isnguage, or any snswering to it, in any oUier lense than they 
it of Almighty Ood— Lord and Saviour— Ood blemed orer all— Ood 
substsntial and sdequate Idea of the Fatherf 



On page 119 there is an unimportant note on the eammand 
implied in the sixth chapter of St% John. 

On page ISS Herder had been insistingi like Professor 
Westootti on the aU-importauoe of the Besurreotion and Asoen- 
aicn of Christ tor the religion of Ghristianifyy as conunonly 
mdentood at the time. Note>— 
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KoiintheleMtvovkliteKphinthewritmgsof Ftaland Jolml Did 
they or any of the Jews ever pnj to Enoch or Elgeh, or dediie them 
the creetor of the world? Did they join their namee* induatrioiMly viih 
God the Father! What ■hould we think of God and SnoohaodOod 
aotingt For ao the Herderiata inteipcet the Holy Ghoit 

On page 124 : — ' 

Beaidea, torn baek to p. 39, linea 12-17 (ai the atoiy of the dmOk d 
the CmeifiM ia worthy of belief, ao too under aoeh oireQnuianoet BMHt 
the itoiy of the Beauneetion be; for it reata on the fidth of the hbm 
hiatorian), and then aik : Are the Beaorreetion and Aacenaioa the only 
wondeia related by these hiatoriana in the ehaiaoter of qre-witnanett Or 
only the eondnaion of a long aerieaf Doea not the nme John nleBuily 
attert the reeinrreetion of the already putrid I^oaroay and the twice fsodiBg 
of three or four thousand men with m few loavea and smaU fishes? 

On page 125 Coleridge's indignation seems again anfoonded. 
Herder maihiaina that Christ aotoally died and awoke from 
death, and that the disputinga of the eariy sects as to the nature 
of his death were mere dissertationsi and unimportant proTided 
the facts are admitted. Note: — 

This is too, too bad ! What? Ia it of no consequence whether Chriat'a 
rssurrectaon were a mixade or an accident? If the latter, must not all hia 
predictiena hsTC been foigeriesT 

On page 126 :— 

All this trssh might have been ailenced by one queatian. Whatever 
Chriat'a state waa when taken from the croaa. real death ia only anspended 
animation; waa it bron^t back again by auch mesne aa he foceknew, 
could and did foretellf 

On the last page (132) Herder says that the truth of the 
Besorrection and the doctrine of Christianity ooold not be built 
on the mere &ct of the visible Ascension. Note : — 

Impudent aophialiy I When it ia dear that in Herder'a tspAma the 
whole burthen of the proof that Christ really died and roae again frosa 
death to life reata in thto visible ascension. 

On the fly-leaf at the end are the ibUowing general remaxka :— 

It is hard under one name to deajgnate Herder'a Faith, '* if Flaitli i 
can be caUed, which Vaith ia none." It ia or seems to be conpoaad c 
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ccmiiwy elomenta in the aei of H?fffi*!rg each other, bat not yet bftlanced 
and thus ■abstentiel, bot atill (Rowing in reitleai TibniionB. A aensi- 
InKtjt m certain refined epicmiam of moral aenae, m deaire to poaaeaa the 
ajmpethiea of the maaa of Chriatiana, and to govern them thereby, and 
yet an equal deaire to be reapected by thePhiloaophera, the IwUlkctwUUy, 
He wiD linger in and about the court of the rdigiooa, but then he will 
haTe, or will foige for himaelf , a ticket, a certificate from the philoao- 
phiata, authoriaing him ao to da Alaa! but ia not thia very like a tpyf 
The moat amwaing thing in all Herder*a theological tiacta ia the cool, 
(vomeral) '* quality-like " looking down upon all the foundera of Chria- 
tianify. Poor aimple creatnrea! excuae them, gentlemen, they had very 
good heaita, and thou^^ th^ were aomewhat ailly, yet, really put our- 
•elrea in their place, auppoae that inatead of our rank, education, and 
variooa immeaauiable auperiority, we had been rulgar, ignorant Jew* 
Uaekguaida like Peter, John, &e. we ahould have thought and acted 
■rabh the aame! And thia ia a defence of Chriatianity 1 ! 1 

And finallyy best of all| on the next fly-leaf:— 

"What ia the great ncetmm of Unitarianiam? To perauade (an easy 
laak) wealthy, half -educated tradeamen and youtha in the fint proceaaea 
of thinking that their ignorance ia aound aenae. Conaequently, thoao 
natural doubta, which meeting with the preaumptuouaneaa incident to 
youth and proaperity, which can only be counteracted by docility and 
l efe reu ee of the great men departed, are ripened at once into inaolent 
jwiilivefiefa* To auch men infidelity ia a comparatire bleaaing-^ren aa 
much aa the giving up a quack medium to a aick man, even though he 
ahould not yet have called in a regular phyaician— be ia more likely to 
doaoL 

On two blank leaves in the middle of his oopy of the KaUigone 
(first edition^ 1800) C!oIeridge has written as follows :— 

Dee. 10, 1804. Malta. And thus the book impreaaed me, to wit, aa 
being rank abuae, drunken aelf -conceit, that kicking and aprawling in the 
aiz-inch deep gutter of muddy philoaophiam ixom the draininga of a 
hundred aeulleriea dreama that he ia awimming in an ocean of the trana- 
lucent and profound; for I never read a more diaguating work, acarcely ao 
diignating an one, except the AfetolTilil* of the same author. I alwaya, 
even in the peruaal of hia better woika, the Vtrm. BlUtUr [Miaoellaniea], 
the Br^fe da$ Slndinm de$ Tht6L hetnfftnd [Lettera on the Study of The- 
dqgy], and the Ideen znr Ottekkhi da IfetiadL [Ideaa for the Hiatoiy of 

*. CoMdga haa fotgottea hia conatruction, but the aenie ia clear. 
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the HamMi lUoe], tliought him * puntod mirt with no iharp oatliiWy bvi 
thiB 11 ft m«re kimm • • •' 

On the next ftLgfi he oontinnesi also with a Swiftian 
metaphor: — 

If ever there wm a » fixst syllable of the Latin for Thmih in a head- 
bui, or meannen in miUaneiy moiky [word illegible], it ie realieed 
in this diatribe of Herder's ! ! It diatvibe my patieaee to see a man 
tiansfonn the thooghts of a profoond philoeopJier into poetie whip- 
qrllabab; and then by affixing a different meaning to the ssme words 
give himself the air of eonfutation and insult VinU p. 14 [in pert IL] H 

teristics of Qenins as oompared with Tslent nets upon it. JBc fr. Akton 
(0 and Jack Dawe are both employed, each on a pietora. The latter 
oonstantly medita t es on the aibitnury eonseqnence of his Bmmdhmf or 
business— the dOOL promised. The fonner cannot wotk at aUyeseept aa 
ftf a* he rsmoires this fipom his mind, and finds the end in the 
tnie delii^t in the rwf labour. 



> Ths fSit is kgihls bat toe Swildsa lor ear dey, sad it itapitjr 
ihoaM have ipoilt ths msgaififenw el ths buiealBf by 
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The following Dream by Jeaxi Pftul was found amongst 
Heider^B papers;^ it was much altered by the authori and 
pablished in SM€nkd9 under the name of ^* The Address of the 
Dead Christ*** Readers of Carlyle's earlier Essays will hero 
recognise some of his quotations from Richter in tlieir earliest 
ferm. This dream must have been written in 1789 or 1790, 
aoocxrding to DOntser. 

• 

LQme9U<(fik$ dMod Shakupeare among the dead congregation 
m ehureh beeauee there ie no God. 

I often hssid in my ehildhood that at eleven o'clock at night, whilst 
we were all sunk in deep ileep, the dead rise from their ileep and go 
through a moek performanee of the divine wonhip of the liying in the 
charcli; for this resion I did not oare to look Ute at night at the long 
ehiueh windows and the moonlight playing oyer them. I will now relate 
my dream: I give mneh heed to dreams: it seemi as though from dreams 
we look oat to fiv-off doud-eorered shores— as though they bore us away 
inm the cnksh and roar at the foot of a waterfall to a calm still height, 
where we can look into the stream of life that flows silently through the 
plain, and into the heayen that is oyer it and is reflected on its surface. 

X dreamt I awoke in God*s acre. I heard the wheels of the church- 
dock muoUing as th^ struck eleven, and I looked for the sun into the 
maptf heaTen d night, and thought it was merely Tciled from me by an 
edipse. The grsTes stood open and the iron doors of the chamd; oyer 
the walls flitted shadows which no one made, and other shadows walked 
upril^t in mere air. At times a flidcering glimmer danced up the church- 
windows tem within, and two trsmulous nnoeasing discords stniggled 



« Prtatsd at the ead d Hwdsrii co ne s p oade a cs with Jeaa Paal JfrnekUei, 
yoLLpwUe. 
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with one anoUiMr in Um churdi, and Tainly strove to pass away into a 
sin^e oonoord. I foiuid I had paned tinoonacioualy into the church, in 
which, up at the back of the altar, a aolitaty hollow Toioe was tremnloiisly 
sounding. I saw unknown fonns, marked by the stamp of eentuiiea 
long gone by, qnaking and trembling: those further off trsmUed more 
violently and faded into oolourless shades; and behind the altar waa n 
quivering darkness, into which the shadows molted away— the crowd of 
the dead was ccmtinttslly drawn towards the darkness, wad the darimcas 
ate them up. In the uncovered coffins lay sleeping dead with facea full 
of living drsams, and now and again they smiled ; but those who had 
awaked smiled not. Many who were awake turned towards me and 
heavily opened their eyes; but inside there was no eye, and in the left 
breast instead of a heaH was a hole. These also, with tortured and 
woaiy gesturos, kept dutching at something in the air, and their arms 
grew longer, broke off, and dropped asunder. On the ceiling of the church 
was the dial of eternity, on which there was no number and no hand, but 
it whirled around itself ; and yet a black finger was pointing to it, and 
the dead tried to make out the time on its face. I was drawn nearer to 
the awful voice by the altar, which issued from a noble fonn, almost liks 
Shakespeare's ; but no movement told me that it spoke. It spoke thus : 

" Resound for ever, ye two discords ! God is not, neither is Time. 
Eternity is chewing the cud of itself and is gnawing at Chacja. The 
many-coloured rainbow of existence stands like an arch, with no help of 
sun, over the abyss, and Is dropping down into it — ^we stand to witncsa 
the dumb midni^^t -burial of suicide nature, and we shall ourselves be 
buried in her grave. Who now looks up to a divine eye of nature f With 
an empty black immeasurable tye-Moekei she stares you in the face. Ah ! 
in this eternal storm, which no power sways, all beings, each and all, 
stand Uiere like crippled oix>hans, and as far as existence throws ita 
shadow there is no father. WhiUier art thou whirling, sun, with thy 
earths f On thy long way thou shalt find no God, and perhaps on one 
earth a God of fond imagining. ... O, we unhappy dead ! when we 
lay down in the coflhis our galled and jaded backs, burdened with the 
weight of life, and in life's evening creep into our earth, sleepy and 
stooping, with the sure and certain hope that on the morrow we shall 
see God and his heaven; then at midnight we are forced, with wrenchinga 
and shocks, out of the sleep of death and the ashes of the dead, by the 
storm and combat and glare of the ohsM of nature; and the morrow 
never comes. • • . O, thou who yet livest ! when a man is dead eloae 
his ^yes no more, for the ^elids rot away and then he sees ; and sees 
no God any more. • . • O, ye blessed living ones I perhaps to-day, 
amidst the puiple of evening and the breath of flowers, yon fall down and 
'-'le into the open heavens £ur above the fixed stars, and go lika ehUdiun, 

2q 
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with enaj tveMure, eTeiy patn, to your father and stand speechlen in 
ptajer. O, giva na your God ! I, too, was aa happy aa you in the days 
thai have flitted past, when I oonld still rest my aching hosom on thee, 
O thoa impoBsihle Ood ! when I still helieved tiiat I lived in thy arms, 
uder thine eyea, and on thy world, and at last fell prostrate in tears of 
thankfulness, thou departed father, who hast melted away sooner than 
ny lean 1 Therefore do the sleeping dead still smile, their dreams reflect 
the world of the past, and their heart still prays once more aa it falls into 
dost. O, piay to him— to this helored Ood, and oeaso not, hefore, with 
your dream and your form, he vanish like a shade ! 

"I hear only myself, and behind me ia annihilation. In thia broad 
aepnkhre of nature ereiything ia alone aa nothingness; and by this 
primeval hurricane, which seethes and yawns over chaos, is eveiy being 
borne along in loneliness or in loneliness engulfed. But to what end are 
we yet borne I To what end does anything endure? What, except 
chance, in ita turn keepa chance in check that it doea not tread out the 
spaik of the sun and atride through the snow-drift of stars and blow out 
■on after sun, just aa before ^e hastening traveller dewdrop after 
dewdrop vanishes with • flash ? And thou, poor juggling man — whose 
life is the sigh of nature or the echo of that sigh — whose ashes are the 
TiaiUe acraptngs off a mirror that feigned a living man and made him-* 
whoae ftxisiitn^ ia a concave mirror, that cast a tottering cloudy image in 
the air ; gaie now into the abyss over which the ash-clouds of the over- 
whelmed are drifting, and tUnk still, aa thou art crumbling into dust, 
'*Iam!' And still dream of thy heart aa it falls aaunder,' It bved.* Do 
you not see then, ye dead, the little heap of ashea that rest so still on the 
altar— I mean the mouldering dust of Jesus Christ • • •" 

With a teirible blow the boU-hammer, that spread over us into all 
apaee, seemed to strike twelve, and crushed the church and the dead: 
and I awoke and waa fjmSi that I could pray to God. But hU sun looked 
tedder through the flowers, and the moon rose over the, eastern evening 
^ow, and all nature rsaounded with a note d peaoe, like! • for-off evening 
ML-*^y the aothor cl MtetMfwyrm tiU IMTs PajWTk 
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Ahht, Tkcmas, U, 88 ; hb hiitniy, 96, 
97; the 7hr/Mi, 110, 111 } connectioii 
with Buckcbarg, 178. 

AdrattrM, tkr, 424, 433. 

Awuilit^,ike JMnt0§rr, 241, 948, 879, 
382, 389, 890. 

Amdt^ True Ckrim^nitg, 4, 26, 101. 

Badm-DuHack, the Count of, 147, 
277. 

JiaUr, Jaet^h, 4lUi\2. 

JioBtdow, 210, 281. 

Manmgartcn, 94. 

JlrrruM, the familj in Rigs, 84, 67. 

HrrcHM, ChrUt»pk, 67. l»6. 

BttrnUf Guttata 73, 123. 

Jirrlin, 87-90. 

BcMcktjfrr^ Ftau xon^ 208. 

Bi»tht 32. 

Jiodmer, 82, 106, 108. 

BratidrM, 223, 227, 233. 

Breltingrr, 82-84. 

Jirrmi$cke BcitrM§r, 80, 94, 98, 99. 

BrwtuM, a cantata, 188. 

Mckebwrg, Cwnt •/ Sckanmkwrg' 
Lippe, patron of Abbt, 96 ; ■en<la 
for Hcnler, 146 ; reception, 176 i 
tiast histor)', 176-180; character, 
180^181 ; bit conntea, 191 ; piooa 
nscs, 228 ; Stock'« bribe, 230-232 i 
death of the coante», 236 ; of the 
connt, 237. 

BUrjftT, 93, 209, 816. 

BuMk, Madame, 66, 67, 78, 190. 

Cantatai, 188, 192. 

Capptimanm^ 183, 187, 149. 

Od, tha, 426. 

Claudius, meeting with Herder, 186, 
139; the Wandsbeek paper, 190 1 
critidm on the Fkanafart paper, 
197 1 appointment in Dannirtadt, 
236 1 Heider*e visit to Wandabeek, 
268. 



afidiu$, 80. 

aitridjff, 296 ; Araiendiz L 

CnumeiUarift am New Tkatammt^ 210^ 

220. 
Cramer, 98, 107. 
Creut^ 100, 110. 

Dalberg, Karl nw, 244. 

Dalherg, fViedrick una, 278 ; bia joar- 

nej with Herder, 877-884 1 bU dif- 

nity, 389. 
Deatkf haw the Amaienti reprasenUd^ 

228, 316. 
Diderot, m^ZW. 



Eduejtian, ipoecbes at Riga, 61-66 s 
sketch in the Jonmal, 127-129 ; 
scboolJi in Bikkebnrig, 184 ; Oenaaa 
eilncation at the time, 281, 282 ; Hi 
Weimar, 283-284 i Herder oa cd«- 
cation, 284-291. 

Eiehharn, 267. 

EineicdeU FrUdHak cm, 244, 249, 
379, 39a 

EtHMirdrl, AuguH rM, histniT224^ 
256; comparod with Knebel, 278. 

Emreti, 82. 

>VAf^ 417^18. 

Fieckrr, 32, 38. 

Flacksland, ike family ^, 140 1 for 

Karalime R see Herder, H. K. F. 
Farstrr, 266 ; his histoiy, 276-276» 

826 ; inflnenee on tka Idetn, 168^ 

370. 
fragments, tke, 68, 104-1 la 
Frankenher§, JFVen ran, 876, 396. 
Frankfurter OelekHe Amai§e»t 1^* 
/VsfSMJMM, 61, 62. 

FHedriek'i Calltge at KinlgsbMrs^ ti. 
Fueeli,20B. 

Gall, 266, 423. 

OalUtsin^ the Frinoeai, 176, 277* 

Oartner, 98b 
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OHUH. 17, 79, 106, 109. 

Ge9rg0 III^ 232. 

OtnttfibcTf^ 98* 

0errt«ai#,146,288,321. 

ihasmer, 81, 106, 183, ISa 

deim^ Herder reads hia poems, 17; 
Anacreon and TVitasiis, 91, 92, 10S, 
108; ia Darmstadt, 186; letter from 
Hetder on Spinosa, 220; meeting 
with Heider, .229; at Halberrtadt, 
239; Tisit from Herder, 268; risit 
to Weimar, 277; on the Idem^ 870; 
kindliness to tiie Herdeis, 403; 
death, 43a 

eUek, 96, 188. 

47aflA«, birth,8; atLeipsig,77; present 
at the tjt operations, 163; the in- 
flnenoeof Herder, 166-162; imitates 
Herder*s style, 167, 197; in Darm- 
stadt, 198-199,202; Puter Bny,206\ 
lATater on Goethe, 210; meeting at 
Darmstadt, 229; inrites Ilerder to 
Weimar, 234-236 ; reception of 
Herder, 241 ; powers of business, 
245; his life during these years, 
248 ; Miiller's Tlsit, 263 ; rraowed 
friendship with Herder, 268-270; 
goes to Italj, 276; Ooetbe and 
Spinoza, 339,342; on Herder's Ood^ 
860; on the Jieew, 354, 363, 866, 
869; change in Goethe's life, 376; 
his relations to Karolina, 886-888, 
892, 896; separation from Herder, 
401; the Retolntion, 406; hr«tilit/ 
to Heider, 409-411 ; Richter, 416; 
Fichte, 418 ; Karoline on Goethe, 
428-429; hat interriew with Herder, 
431. 

09ttln§en^^\ Herder's risit to Heime, 
193; the tnmbles of Gottingen, 222- 
234; second inritation to Herder, 
269; third inritation, 898. 

^Ses,^AtfMtf,9],264. 

iMtseked, 78, 106. 

Grimw^f Herder's aeboolmaster, 8, 9, 

la 

BaUihtni^ tis, 94, 406. 
ITallp, 91-94, 111. 

Mkmmnm, 83; his past history, 844(7; 
his woiha, 87, 88; influence on 
Herder, 89; cotrss poiid s with Herder 
in Biga, 67; goes to Mitan, 68; 
«HaaiBB% amt,** 112; Infloenee 
€■ Goethe, 167| reriew on Herder^ 
r, 196-197; neooeUiathm, 197- 



204 ; greetings from Biickeburg, 
209; teth, 277; displeasure at 
Herder's Spinosism, 860; on the 
Idetm, 369. 

EdmilUmt Sir William, and Emma 
Harte, 390. 

Martknoek, in Konigsberg, 33; settles 
in Riga, 69; correspondence with 
Herder, 190; was to bring Herder's 
sister to Weimar, 388 ; his death, 
898. 

Hebrew poetry^ 268, 817-318. 

HeUmann^ 96. 

JBemeterkniM, 276. 

Herder^ the grandfather, irom Silesia, 
1.2. 

ff enter , Gatt/rird, birth, 2; office, 
marriage, children, 8; character, 6; 
death, 29. 

Merder, Anna Klizahetk, 3 ; character, 
6; death, I9(i. 

Herder, Jokann Oett/ried: birth, 4; 
bovhood, 8, 10; with Trcscho, 13-20; 
Ode to Qrms, 18; the Swedtnh 
surgeon, 21 ; goes to Konigtiberg, 22; 
fails as medical student, 23 ; enters 
the university, 26; master in Fried- 
rich's College, 27; bis friends, 31-83; 
infinence of Haniann, .38; of Kant, 
41-44; invitation to Riga, 45; his 
dnties in the school, 49, 50; first 
speech on education, 51-54; second 
speech, 56; last visit to Hamann, 58; 
patriotic speech, 61; the frecmawns, 
61; illnera,63) inritation to St Peters- 
burg, 64 ; church' apfwintment in 
Riga, 65 ; litemiy bcginnir;rs, 68 ; 
sermons, 69-72; leaves Riga, 73; the 
Fra§meni9, 104-116; the Tbrw, 110- 
111; KrUUeke WdUcr, 113-118; 
Hebrew archsBoIngT, 118; Journey 
by sea, 121-124 ; Nantes, 124; his 
journal, 126-131 ; Paris, 1.32-1.^') ; 
the Netherhtnds, 134, 136; Hamburg, 
185 ; Kiel and Rutin, 137 ; Darm- 
stadt, 140 ; meeting with Karoline 
Flacbsland, 141-146; journey to 
Strassburg, 147; invitation to Biicke- 
burg, 146; the eye-operaUon, 152; 
Goethe, 166-160; jrise essay on 
Iftngnage. 162 1 essays onl^man 
Btyle and Aitri64-167; i«tum to 
Darmstadt, 171 ; arrival at Biicke- 
burg, 176; relations with the Count, 
180.181; Biickebnrg,181-186; inflo- 
enee of the place, 184-186; the 
Conntess, 191 ; ruiit to the Heynes, 
198; rsDewod inflnenee of Hamam, 
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197; iioaml with Goethe, 19», SOS; 
chaoge of thoii|(ht» i08.S06 ; vuu^ 
riage, 206; dMui|»e in Biid^ebariKi 
208 s freeh works, 210 1 Amtiktr 
PkiU$9nky ^ HiMUry^ 212; the 
Urkmnde, 215 1 PrptitimmStUr. 
218; C9mmmiaHf»^tM\ the Oott- 
ingen qaestioii, 222-234 1 raperinten* 
dent, 228 ; vieit to Dnnmitadt, 229 ; 
qmurrel with the Oonnt, 230-232; in- 
Titation to Weimar, 234 ; departure 
item Btickebarg,237| Weimar. 240; 
the condstor/, 242; dntiee, 244-348, 
291; fHendship with Einncdol, 249- 
2i>C: works at this time, 256; end 
of LaTafter*s inflaenoe, 257; home 
life, 260-266; illness and age, 267 ; 
llambarg, 268 ; renewed friendship 
with Goethe, 268-270; inrtUtion to 
Gottingen, 269; the ItUm^ 270; de« 
fence of Loming, 271 ; work, 376 1 
finance, 277; departure for Italy, 
278 ; his fiows on educstion, 284* 
291; on theologr and religion, 295- 
RO!; basis of criticion, 305-307; art, 
307-316; criticism on poetiy, 315- 
319; translations and collections, 
319-325; his own Tcnics, 325-334; bis 
book on Spinnca. 337-350; the Iderm^ 
353-372 ; journey to Italy, 374-379 ; 
Ri>me, 381-390; Naples, 390-391; 
Rnme again, 391,396; beginning of 
estrangement from Goethe, 392-393; 
return home, 396 ; his sister, 397 ; 
offer from Gottingen and refusal, 
393, 398; illnesn and new duties, 
400^01 ; separation from Goethe, 404 ; 
the lievolution, 405-8; hostility to 
Goethe and Schiller, 409-411; Ttrp- 
itichitre^ 411; f riendMiiipwith Richtor, 
412-417; eontestwith Kant, 417-422; 
science, 422-424; ^ifrffjfca, 424 1 the 
dd, 425 ; title of r»fi, 426 ; failing 
health, 427-428 ; last interview with 
Goethe, 431 ; tisit to August, 482 ; 
Dresden, 433; death. 434. 

Herder, Afi^rte Xtr^iine FUektUnd, 
account of her, 140 ; she meets Her- 
der, l4l ; engsgenrient, 142; quarrel, 
149 ; Heider*8 second Tisit, 171-175 ; 
life inDannstadt, 186-188, 198-201 ; 
marriage, 206; her children, 249; 
home life, 260-261 ; Heider*^ de- 
perture for Itair, 874; her caree for 
iiim,881| her SMnmr% 884-385 ; her 
itendard of judgment, 386; on 
Goethe, 884UIM, 392; hesitatioii on 

-06ctlnge«,8M| ^murivl with Knehel, 



395; ilhiem and travels, 402404 t 
on the Revolation. 407-408; friend* 
■hip with Richter, 41 S; criticint 
415; title of «M, 426; her kttan and 
final critieipms, 428-429; her hm- 
hand's death and her widowhood, 
434; desth, 435. 
Bfyme, 96 ; Herder^ first Tiilt» I9S| 
Thereee, 194-195; inritatloB of Her- 
der to Gottingen, 222-834 ; death of 
Thereee, 232; his daughter, 276* 
276; on the Idetm. 866; third invitn- 
tion toHerder,89S,396| eofimpond- 
ence,402L 

Jdetm, ike^ firvi part written, 269; go* 
neral princlDies, SS5-S36; general 
history of, 353-356; the physical side, 
856-365; the historical side, S65-S69| 
general estimate, 869-372; oonliBn* 
atk» of, 401. 

Jae^bif Oeargt 174. 

JiiM5t, IHfdrhk, 269, 270-271 ; on 
Lessing swl Spinosa, 339-34 1 ; eorrs- 
8pondeiK*e with Goethe and Herder^ 
842-343; Herder*8 visit, 402. 

Jeruitilrm, 98, 192, 218, 268. 

Juni-StiUif, 167. 

XMigtmf, the, 418-420, 446. 

Aant: allows Herder to attend hfai lee> 
tores, 26-29; account of Kant at thin 
time, 39-44; the KanUans, 880-284 : 
basis of criticism, 305; beginning of 
Herder*s antagonism, 346; on thn 
Idrm, 370; " Kant and the Revoln- 
tion,»* 407; Herder's attack on Kant. 
417-422. 

JTsftfer, the bookseller, 18» 84, 89, 8S9L 

JCunekin, f Ar, 90, lOS. 

K&Hnrr, 95, 96. 

Kayfm4tnn^ the martyr, 840. 

Kaufmanm^ Ansellea^ 881, 389, 396. 

KleUt, poet of The J^ng, 17, 88, 105, 
141, 164. 

Xlopttoek, yonth, 98; general aceomt, 
99; Herder*8 criUeisras, 105.108; 
desbited in FtaiB, 133 ; a favnnrHn 
in Germanv, 141-143; Herder's later 
criticism, 160; visit from Herder, 
868; death, 43a 

XMs, 98, 109; eonteit with Herder, 
111-115, 116, 181 

Xnehel, 844, 855; his history, 87S-874| 
his family, 377 ; qnanul with Knio- 
line, 395; eorraspondenee, 408; thn 
Berolntion, 407. 
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JbiiUek^ Wilder, 68, 113-118» 1S4. 
Jb»«lfa,8L 

Xm«<m% wX Zoridi, 85; works, Itt i 
beghiiiiiig of hii iBflueaoe OB Herder, 
901-205; eorreym d eace, 809 1 Pkf^ 
H^mtmikt 886} end of intereonne 
with Herder, 857; la WeioMr, 876. 

^mmfmmf$^ prise esnj oo, 168, 168, 
188, 195. 

Xau,S30,S48. 

XMffsf, 87, 118t oMetlDg with Herder, 
185| 160; Leering end Shekeepesre, 
166 1 The AnHtmU and Deaths 888; 
JVkf A«i» and deeth, 864; eonteet after 
hisdeetli,271; Ileideron the JUMieva 
•ad Jkmtl^ 810-815; Lceeiag on 
SpiiMmi, 839-841. 

Jtetieksmrinff 186, farther aeeomit 
178-174; in DermRtedt, 186, 191, 806. 

Za» (LirJM «#n rtefter), 198. 

JAmdmer^ 45, 49, 51. 

IMtMn, 152. 

JMkeek^ Prinee-hishop of, 188; the 
joong prince, 137, 149, 190, 889. 

ImUtf ike Dnehritp 841. 

iMiker, 106, 207, 214, 219, 221, 291. 

MMphen»n^ 424. 

Marmn Atkti, 221, 256-267. 

MmwpniMii^ 86. 

MmdrlsMtkn. 87, 88, 148, 226; eonlest 

with Jecobi orer Leasing, 271, 841- 

M2; on the id^m, 87a 
MfTci^ 140 1 hU hiatoi7, 144, 145, 

friendship with Herder, 146; with 

Kttoline, 186; influence on Goethe, 

197. 202; Herder's fonrth fisit,229. 
MH^kritik, 418-420, 446. 
Micksilis, BfiQamln, 88. 
MiehmiUt, Joksnm J^tUt^ 95, 96, 104, 

212, 225, 259, 299. 
JTnteA, 267. 

Jfter, tf (hmmMUk, 97, 164. 
M0mT, Frkdtiek Jjirl, 88, 86, 100b 

229,286. 
JfMrr, Jmkmnn /««#», 100. 
i/Ulfr, ^eery, 848; hie hlsloiy, 858- 

259,266. 
JTblbr, JMUm cm, 259,266^7, 408. 
MmtSMB^ 244. 
Mmdt, 11, 18M88, 189, 192, 261 

AteM, 87, 180^ 210^ 248, 299. 

Otrim^Vn. 140t 160^166^ 188^424. 



/ryiTMive, 163, 909. 

Ptr4mU Belifveg. 186, 819-82a 

P$9Uloz^ 281-288, 888. 

lymnigtr, 859. 

PkilMopkg 0/SitUrw, ilflM^li^, 210, 

212.215. 
PietUtSfWL 
Pkutii, tke, 117, 188, 168, 188, 856, 

809^14. 
P»lUlc9, the state of the nations, 129, 

18a 
Prlzs Eiumvs, 168, 221, 228, 256, 258. 
Pr»einzUlklatt€r, 810, 818-22(^ 225. 
Pff§miU4m^ 807. 
P^ra, 89. 
J^rmomi, 200, 826, 229. 

« 

Jt^hener, 94. 105. 

Ibrwlfr, 9a 

Ibrf^RT, 18^. 

Be%9ehtick^ Herder's Jonmal, 126-131. 

Rentluthn, ike Fimek^ 255, 274, 276, 
280, 404-408. 

Hifhter. Jran Pa^U 101, 299; friend- 
ship with the Herders, 412-417; cri- 
tici8nionHerder,414-4I5; on Goethe 
and Schiller, 416; risit of Kichter 
with his wife, 427-428; his dream. 
Appendix 11. 

Rleiei, 95. Ill, 112, 115, 188. 

mtUr^ 423. 

JZeNMMar, 83, 61, 127, 187, 212. 

SmcU 89 

achehng: the WeUufU and Spinosa, 
Sol. 

SekiUer: childhood, 101; first visit to 
Weimar, 277; on Herder's preach- 
ing, 295; accuses Herder*s cnticiiim, 
316- at Jens, 403; friendship with 
Goethe, 408, 411. 

Sekltgrl^ Johann Adolph, 51, 79. 

Sehltgel^ of Konigsberg and Riga, 51, 
190. 

SeklegH, Fritdriek and AnptH^ 435; 
Fritdrick, 173-174. 

SchiSzer, 212, 224. 252. 

Sekmid, Komrad^ 98. 

Sekwltz, 27. 

Seekendpff, Jhrnu wn, 378-888^ 887. 

Semlett 93. 

SnUimtfUmU the, 135, 141, 172-174, 
186, 191, 198, 200, 254, 27a 

Strmoms: at Riga, 69-72; al Kotia, 
137; at Di^m^adt, 141; at BOcke- 
bntg, 188; fini eermon in Weimar, 
24.4-244; Hevder^ksenMNM in general, 
294-296. 
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SkuhcMpcttre^ 160, 166, 186, 1S8, 323. 

Stphron, tke^ 382*390. 

SpaUing, 80, 193, 818-319. 333, 399. 

^iflwpstf, Herder reads Che Kdiio, 330| 
Jacobi Mid Spinosa, 370-371; Heiw 
derV Dialtt^we 0% Oo4^ 836^50} Uie 
f^eral honor of Spinoia, 838| cffeci 
on LesainR, 839^1; on later plulo- 
■nplier8,35l; Kant, 417. 

Strim, Ckariptte ttm, 344, 887. 

Stock, 330.333. 

Sturm fimd Drmng, 168-170, 306» 333, 
230, 343, 346-347. 

Skumiick^ 89. 

Stilzrr, 89, 106. 

Sivctkt^9ff,U. 

TeU^r, 336. 337. 

rJU#l^. Ueider'trelatioii to, 118>119, 

303-306, 311-331, 39M0S. 
2l»rM,<A#,68, 11(^111. 
2Wtck€, S^Hisn DrisdrM, 13-16, 

19,36,38,39,888. 

Urktmie, di§ AeUe&U^ 810, 816-318, 
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Uz, 17, 91, 108, 877. 

VtilMirdtr, 165. 313, 336, SI 9 3S4. 

KMf, 98, 316. 403. 

r«//»iir«, CkrigtUwe, 377, S87, «M. 

irriMf, 80, 159. 

Wrrmer, 353, 423. 

Wertker, 98. 143, 186, 234, 376- 

Wertkn^Brieklimiem, 353-35ff. 

WrMt/rU, 146, 175, 180,306, 2S1 

U7r£iMif, 83, 101, 145, 169; io 

stadt. 186; in Weimar, 841, Mt; 

Mikller*8 riait, 868i inteiuiuf with 

Herder, 408. 
liy/tfMtfviM, After, 18,69. 
IFt/MT^. 38. 

Wimekeiwuinm^ 101, 118, 111. 
m^/Jb/, 98. 
Wolff, C%HMimn, 93. 
HWf • IHedrick Atiftui, 888, »7,4S7. 



AdUWi, 98, 107, 838. 
Anthier, 188, 839. 
J&n^ilcMte,33a 

^"VMtf^HCflA, 80^ ^^^9 8S4t, 
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